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PKEPACE. 

Not  only  is  poetry  one  of  tbe  noblest  and  most  up- 
lifting of  tlie  arts;  it  is  peculiarly  fitted,  from  one 
aspect  at  least,  to  be  tbe  art  most  iiniverBally  en- 
joyed.  Few  can  bope  to  own — even  to  see— tbe 
greatest  pictures  or  Btatues;  tbeir  beauty  must  of 
necessity  be  monopolized  by  a  country,  or  a  class, 
wbile  the  elaborate  requirements  of  performance  keep 
mucfa  of  the  greatest  music  from  tbe  multitude;  but 
the  beauty  of  tbe  greatest  poems  is  spread  for  men's 
delight  almost  as  liberally  as  tbe  wonders  of  dawn  aod 
sunset;  it  is  almost  as  free  aa  sunlight  or  the  stars. 

Yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  us  are  deceived 
by  the  very  ease  with  which  the  greatest  poetry  can 
be  obtained;  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  many  of  us  who 
would  cross  the  Atlantic  to  see  the  master-works  of 
Raphael,  and  approach  them  in  reverence  and  awe, 
would  leave  the  master-works  of  Milton  neglected 
on  our  shelves  or  glance  over  them  with  an  easy  self- 
assurance.  It  is  easy  to  confuse  the  physical  owner- 
ship of  a  book  with  tbe  actual  or  spiritual  posses, 
sion  of  it;  it  is  easy  to  forget  that,  obtainable  as 
poetry  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  often  made  inaccessible 
ill 
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to  us  by  our  own  limitations,  and  that  in  our  reading 
of  it  '*  we  receive  but  what  we  give."  Tlie  trntb  is 
that  an  appreciation  of  poetry  at  once  fine  and 
liberal,  capable  of  delighting  in  widely  different 
kinds  of  excellence,  and  combining  a  delicate  sus- 
ceptibility to  beauty  with  a  vigorous  intellectual 
grasp; — the  truth  is  tbat  such  a  high  appreciation  is 
rarely  attuned  eren  amoDg  what  are  called  the  edu- 
cated clasaes.  The  first  step  ia  to  recognize  the  diffl> 
calty  of  gtuning  tJiia  power.  We  eball  then  cease  to 
regtud  great  poetry  as  a  means  of  casual  amusement, 
and  learn  to  approach  it  rererenUy,  aa  one  of  the  lof  ti< 
•St  of  the  arts;  we  shall  oome  to  realize  the  prMump< 
tion  and  absurdity  of  facile  and  ignorant  judgments, 
knowing  tbat  good  taste  in  poetry  ia  not  merely  a 
matter  of  nature  bnt  of  nnrtnre.  I  know  of  nothing, 
at  least  among  the  arts,  that  is  fairly  comparable  to 
poetry  as  a  means  to  general  culture,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced tliat,  available  as  it  seems,  this  means  is  far 
too  little  used.  In  a  vast  number  of  vases  poetry 
fails  to  exert  ita  full  influence,  because  so  many 
never  perceive  that  it  is  a  serious  and  even  exacting, 
subject  of  study.  There  is  a  prevalent  impression 
that  if  we  do  not  "like  poetiy,"  nothing  can  be 
done;  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  if  we  do  "like" 
it,  nothing  further  is  required.  Others  again  have  a 
vague  feeling  tbat  the  pure  enjoyment  of  a  poem  is 
marred  by  an  endeavor  to  analyze  and  nnderstand  it; 
that,  because  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  some  poems  with* 
out  knowing  what  they  mean,  enjoyment  and  nnder- 
■tandtng  are  in  some  way  antagonistic.    These  ftd- 
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lacies  or  half- truths  all  tend  to  retard  the  true 
appreciation  of  poetry,  aod  keep  it  out  of  the  place 
it  oaght  to  Iiold.  The  power  to  take  the  greatest 
poems  into  our  lives  is  almost  invariabl3r  dependent 
upon  a  strenuous  effort  of  mind  and  will,  as  well  as  upon 
the  sympatbetio  response  of  our  spirits.  Poetry  may 
speak  from  the  heart  and  to  the  heart;  it  may  be  the 
apparently  spontaneous  expression  of  irrepressible 
feeling;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  also  a  diffi- 
cult and  highly  technical  art;  that  it  is  often  the 
profoondest  tlionght  touched  by  emotion;  and  that  it 
frequently  demands  for  its  interpretation  both  a  sub- 
stantial basis  of  learning  and  an  unusual  penetration 
of  mind.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  systematic  and 
Btrenoons  study  of  poetry,  by  sedulously  training  our- 
selves to  view  it  in  all  its  historic  and  human  rela- 
tions, by  broadening  and  deepening  our  appreciation 
until  we  leam  to  delight  in  all  its  rich  variety,  its 
wit,  satire,  ctevernese,  and  depth  of  thought,  as  well 
as  in  its  beauty,  color,  or  haunting  musical  cadences, 
— it  is  only  by  this  that  we  can  hope  to  win  from  it 
those  great  benefits  that  it  is  so  peculiarly  fitted  to 
bestow. 

I  have  tried  to  make  a  collection  of  English  verse, 
which  shonid  serve  as  an  introduction  to  such  a 
serious  and  systematic  study  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
noblest  poetic  literatures  the  world  bas  produced.  I 
have  hoped  to  make  a  book  which  shonid  promote 
the  genuine  love  and  appreciation  of  English  poetry 
by  promoting  a  fuller  understanding  of  it;  a  book 
which  should  furnish  a  convenient  avenue  of  approach 
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to  poetry  of  manj  different  styles  and  of  many  times. 
In  this  attempt  I  have  kept  before  me  a  few  simple 
and,  ae  it  seems  to  rae,  obvioui  principles. 

With  a  few  exoeptione,  I  have  given  only  complete 
poems;  believing  that  tbe  practice  of  misrepresenting 
an  author  by  extracts  or  fragments  of  poems  is  un- 
just both  to  tbe  poet  and  his  reader;  a  bar  to  ibe 
fullest  enjoyment,  and  a  discouragement  to  any 
rational  method  of  study.  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
I  have  departed  from  this  rule,  I  have  broken  it  in  tho 
letter  rather  than  in  tbe  spirit.  For  instance,  al- 
though selections  are  given  from  the  Faerie  QueeiK, 
The  Seasons,  The  Task,  and  ChUde  Harold,  each  of 
these  poems  has  a  looseness  of  structure  which  per- 
mits it  to  be  fairly  repi'esented  in  this  manner,  if  the 
selections  are  reasonably  full  and  are  carefully  chosen 
and  arranged.  Three  of  these  poems  consist  of  a 
series  of  descriptive  and  meditative  passages,  each 
of  which  is  practically  complete  in  itself.  In  the 
J^aerie  Queene,  tbe  only  one  of  these  poems  in  which 
there  is  any  approach  to  a  continuous  narrative,  I 
have  conneoted  the  selections  by  a  brief  prose  argu- 
ment and  arranged  them  so  as  to  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  story;  I  have  also  given  in  the  hoIl'k 
tbe  general  scheme  and  pni'pose  of  the  poem.  At 
best  the  Faerie  Queene  is  itself  a  gigantic  fragment, 
marvellous  in  parts,  but  lacking  in  symmetrical  pro- 
portion as  a  whole;  this  seems  to  justify  the  belief 
that  Spenser  can  be  more  adequately  represented  by 
selections  from  his  masterpiece  than  by  some  of  bis 
minor  poems.     On  the  other  hand,  poems  of  closer 
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narrative  Btructure  which  were  too  long  to  be  given 
complete,  such  as  Paradise  JLott  or  Marmion,  bad  to 
be  reluctantly  omitted. 

Our  literature  is  so  rich  in  poetrj  that  the  chief 
perplexity  which  confronts  the  compiler  of  an  English 
anthology  is  not  what  to  put  in,  but  what  to  leave  out, 
In,  the  present  instance  my  task  has  been  greatly 
simplified  by  the  distinct  object  I  had  in  view.  That 
object  was  to  provide  a  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  English  poetry,  and  I  felt  that  this  end 
could  be  gained  only  by  complying  aa  far  as  possible 
with  two  distinct  and  sometimes  conflicting  require- 
ments— that  of  individual  excellence  and  of  historic 
importance.  The  poems  selected  must  have  an  in-' 
trinsio  interest  or  beauty,  and  they  must  have  also  an 
independent  value  as  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
English  poetry,  or  as  examples  of  the  various  poetio 
forms.  As  my  primary  object  was  not  simply  to 
bring  together  the  poems  that  I  personally  ad- 
mired,  I  have  invariably  preferred  to  follow  the 
settled  judgment  of  time  rather  than  my  individual 
preference.  As  a  rule,  however,  my  personal  liking 
has  been  in  accord  with  this  general  judgment,  and  I 
have  been  persuaded  that  the  opinion  which  has  been 
held  by  snooessive  generations  of  critics  and  readers 
is,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  right  one.  Certain 
poems  (such  as  "  Go,  Lovely  Rose "  or  "  Shall  I 
waating  in  despair")  have  come  to  be  generally 
accepted  as  representative,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  in  snch  oases  we  may  look  in  vain  through  the 
works  of  their  authors  for  anything  that  will  repre* 
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sent  them  better.  Bat  even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  taste  of  an  individual  ought  not  4o  take  prece- 
dence of  the  general  verdict  in  a  selection  of  this 
character;  snch  poems  should  still  be  included,  be- 
cause by  common  consent  they  are  poems  with  which 
every  fairly  cultivated  persoo  is  expected  to  be 
familiar.  So  far,  therefore,  from  hesitating  to  in- 
clude a  poem  becaase  it  was  famous  and  popular,  its 
asBured  place  in  the  literature  baa  been  a  powerful 
argument  for  its  admission.  I  could  not,  of  course, 
give  all  the  poems  which  a  person  of  average  cnltiva- 
tion  should  know,  but  I  have  at  least  tried  to  give 
nothing  but  those  poeme  which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
indbpensable. 

The  first  reqnirement — thai  each  poem  should 
have  an  independent,  intrinsic  valufr— had  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  second — that  the  poems  should 
have  a  value  as  a  whole  by  virtue  of  their  historic 
continuity  or  their  representative  character.  In 
some  cases  choice  became  a  compromise  between  the 
conflicting  claims  of  these  two  requirements,  and  a 
work  of  superior  intrinsic  merit  had  to  be  excluded, 
because  it  threw  the  book  out  of  proportion,  or 
because  it  had  to  make  way  for  some  work  inferior  in 
purely  poetic  value,  but  indispensable  from  the  historic 
point  of  view.  On  the  same  principle  the  best 
example  of  an  inferior  class  of  verse  might  present 
claims  for  admission  that  could  not  be  safety  ignored. 

My  endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  book  useful  to 
the  student  of  poetry  not  only  by  a  chronological 
arrangement,  but  also  by  an  intelligent  division  and 
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grouping  of  the  poems.  The  Gtrongly  marked  hietoria 
periods  are  indicated  by  the  main  diTisions  of  the 
book:  within  these  divisions  the  selections  hare  beeo 
gronped  under  the  various  anthors  of  the  period  or 
under  an  especial  poetic  form,  as  the  case  seemed 
to  require.  So  tar  as  this  arrangement  allowed,  the 
selections  are  given  in  their  chronological  order  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  The  historical  side 
has  also  been  emphasized  by  giving  with  the  text  of 
each  poem  the  name  and  dates  of  its  author,  and  the 
date,  or  approximate  date,  of  its  composition  or  first 
publication,  with  the  name,  in  the  latter  case,  of  the 
book  in  which  it  first  appeared.  This  has  been 
supplemented  by  briefiy  indicating  in  the  notes  the 
general  relation  which  the  poem  and  its  anther  hold 
to  literary  history.  Formal  biography  has  been  kept 
within  the  briefest  limits  or  dispensed  with  altogether, 
as  the  outward  events  of  an  author's  life  can  be  readily 
fonnd  elsewhere,  and  as  there  was  no  space  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  driest  summary.  In  a  few  cases, 
where  I  bad  treated  the  matter  in  my  Introduction  to 
English  Literature,  I  have  referred  to  what  I  had 
already  said  rather  than  repeat  it  in  an  abbreviated 
form. 

In  tbe  annotations  I  have  tried  to  give  such  help  as 
an  average  reader  would  be  likely  to  require.  The 
ideal  note-maker — if  there  be  any  such — avoids  no 
difficulty  on  the  one  hand,  and  intrudes  nothing 
irrelevant  or  superfluous  on  the  other,  but  I  am  fully 
sensible  that  to  do  this  is  to  steer  an  almost  impossible 
course.     Frankly,  while  I  regard  notes  as  a  necessity 
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in  a  book  ot  this  cliaracter,  I  regret  the  conditiona 
that  make  them  iodispensable.  Wlien  chapeU  are 
cbtiTchee,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces, 
flTcry  Bohool  and  every  hoosebold  vill  be  famished 
with  an  adequate  library  ;  every  teacher  of  English 
will  train  bis  pupils  in  the  scholarly  use  of  books  ; 
and  ever;  pnpil  viU  hare  enough  leisure  and  enough 
love  of  learning  to  be  his  own  coiDmentator.  Until 
then,  I  fear  that  readers  must  be  told  many  things 
which  thej  could  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  find 
out  for  themselves. 

I  have  eudeavored  to  give  an  accurate  and  reliable 
text  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  beet  editions.  In 
a  very  few  instances  I  have  ventured  to  depart  from 
the  punctuation  of  a  standard  edition,  or  to  adopt 
the  reading  of  odc  that  seemed  to  me  better  in  that 
particular  instance,  although  less  authoritative  on  the 
whole.  The  spelling  of  the  old  ballads  has  been  left 
untouched,  but  in  some  of  the  comparatively  modem 
poems  where  the  differences  were  triSing,  the  spelling 
and  capitalization  have  been  made  to  conform  more 
nearly  to  the  present  usage. 

My  obligations  to  others  are  so  great  and  variona 
that  specific  acknowledgment  has  not  always  been 
practicable  or  possible.  The  material  for  the  notes 
has  been  drawn  from  many  sources,  and  I  have  freely 
availed  myself  of  the  mass  of  comment  that  has  grown 
np  abont  our  great  classics.  In  many  cases,  where 
the  notes  dealt  with  matters  so  familiar  that  they 
siay  be  considered  common  property,  it  seemed 
onnecesBary  to  refer  to  the  long  line  of  editors  who 
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had  furnished  the  same  obvions  informstioD,  bnt 
whererer  I  could  trace  m;  indebtedness  to  an;  par- 
ticolar  eoarce,  especially  if  it  were  a  matter  of  opinion 
or  interpretation,  it  has  been  dnly  noted. 

Beyond  this,  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  help  I  hare  received  from  many 
quarters  in  the  difficult  doty  of  Belection,  The 
Dumber  of  those  who  have  shown  a  kindly  and  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  work  is  so  great  that  I  must 
content  myself  with  this  general  eipresaion  of  appre> 
ciution. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
exclude  poems  by  living  authors,  I  have  done  this,  in 
spite  of  many  temptatioUB,  except  in  a  single  instance. 
I  trust  that  this  one  lapse  will  need  no  justification, 
and  that  the  impulse  which  led  me  to  conclude  this 
collection  of  the  glories  of  English  poetry  with  Kip- 
ling's  Recegtional  will  be  understood  and  pardoned. 

GSBKAKTOWK,  Julf  S,  1698. 
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STANDARD  ENGLISH  POEMS 

PART  FIRST 
BALLADS 

(or  TABIOUB  AKD  TIKOEBTAIH  DATKa) 

CHBVT  CHASE 
(SonwUmM  colled  77^  SmOiri^  of  tit  ChetioC) 

The  Peree  owt  off  NorthombarloDde, 

and  avowe  to  Ood  mayd  he 
That  he  wold  bonte  ia  the  mowntayns 

off  ChTviat  within  days  thre, 
6  In  the  roagger  of  doughty  Doglea, 

and  all  that  ever  with  him  be.   ' 

The  fattiate  hartes  in  all  Cheviat 

be  sayd  he  wold  kjll.  and  caxj  them  away: 
'  Be  m;  feth,'  eayd  the  dougheti  Doglas  agayo, 
10      'I  wyll  let  that  honlyug  yf  that  I  may.' 

Then  the  Pers€  owt  off  Banborowe  cam, 

with  him  a  myghtee  meany. 
With  fifteen  hondrith  arcbares  bold  off  blood  and 
bone, 

the  wear  choaen  owt  of  Bhyare  thre. 
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15  This  begane  on  a  IConda;  at  mom, 
in  Cheriftt  the  hillyB  bo  he; 
The  cb^lde  may  rue  that  jb  unbom, 
it  Toa  th«  mora  pitte. 

The  dryvETB  thorowe  the  woodea  went, 
20      for  to  reaa  the  dear; 

Bomen  byckarte  uppone  the  bent 
with  ther  browd  aroe  cleare. 

Then  the  wyld  thorowe  the  woodes  wenti 
on  ever;  syde  shear; 
25  Greahond^  thorowe  the  grevia  glent; 
for  to  ^11  thear  dear. 

This  begane  in  Chyriat  the  hj'ls  abone, 

yerly  on  a  Monnjn-day; 
Be  that  it  drewe  to  the  oware  off  none, 
80      a  hondrith  fat  hartes  ded  ther  hiy. 

The  blewe  a  mort  uppone  the  bent, 

the  semblyde  on  sydis  shear; 
To  the  quyrry  then  ibe  FersS  went, 

to  se  the  bryttlynge  off  the  deare. 

35  He  sayd,  'It  was  the  Duglas  promya 
this  da;  to  met  me  hear; 
But  I  wyste  he  wolde  faylle,  verament;* 
a  great  oth  the  Pereg  swear. 

At  the  laste  a  squyar  off  Nortbomberlonde 
40      lokyde  at  his  hand  full  ny; 

He  was  war  a  the  doughetie  Doglas  commyngi^ 
with  him  a  myghtte  meauy. 
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OHEVT  CHASE  3 

Both  with  Bpear,  bylle,  and  brande, 
7t  was  s  myghtti  sight  to  ae; 
45  Hardyar  men,  both  off  hart  nor  hande, 
wear  not  in  Cristiant©. 

The  wear  twenti  hondrith  epear-meD  good, 

withoute  any  feale; 
The  wear  borne  along  be  the  watter  a  Twyde, 
60      yth  bowndes  of  Tividale. 

'  Leave  of  the  brytlyng  of  the  dear,'  he  saj'd, 
'  and  to  your  boja  lock  ye  tayk  good  hede ; 

For  never  aithe  ye  wear  on  your  mothars  borne 
had  ye  never  so  mickle  nede.' 

fi5  The  dougbeti  Dowlas  on  a  atede, 
be  rode  alle  his  men  befome; 
His  armor  glytteiyde  as  dyd  a  glede; 
a  boldar  bame  was  never  bom. 

'  Tell  me  whos  men  ye  ar",  he  says, 
60      'or  whoB  men  that  ye  be: 

Who  gave  youe  leave  to  hunte  in  this  Chyviat 
chays, 
in  the  spyt  of  myn  and  of  me.' 

The  first  mane  that  ever  him  an  answear  mayd, 

yt  was  the  good  lord  Perse: 
'  We  wyll  not  tell  the  whoys  men  we  ar,'  he  says, 
6S      'nor  whos  men  that  we  be; 

But  we  wyll  hounte  hear  in  this  chaya, 

in  the  spyt  of  thyne  and  of  the. 

'  The  fattiste  bartSs  in  all  Chyviat 
TO      we  have  kyld,  and  cast  to  carry  tbem  away:' 
*  Be  my  troth,'  s'ayd  the  doughetS  Dogglas  agayn, 
'  therf or  the  ton  of  us  shall  de  this  day.' 
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Then  eaji  the  doughte  Doglaa 
unto  the  lord  Persfi: 
75  '  To  kyM  alle  tha  giltles  men, 
alas,  it  wear  great  pittel 


'  But,  Perse,  thowa  art  a  lord  of  lande, 

I  am  a  j^rle  calljrd  within  m;  contrO ; 
Let  all  OUT  men  uppooe  a  parti  stande, 
)      and  do  the  battell  off  the  and  of  me.' 


'  Nowe  CriBtee  con  on  his  crowne,*  eayd  the  lord 
Perse, 

' irho-so-erer  ther-to  aays  nay; 
Be  my  troth,  doughttS  Dogrlas,*  be  Bays, 

'  thow  eholt  never  se  that  day. 

6fi  '  Kethar  in  Tnglonde,  Skottlonde,  nar  Frano^ 
nor  for  no  man  of  a  woman  bom. 
But,  and  fortune  be  my  chance, 
I  dar  met  him,  on  man  for  on.* 

Then  beapayke  a  aqnyar  off  Northomharlonde, 
90      Richard  WythaTyngton  was  his  nam; 

'It  shall  never  be  told  in  Sothe-Ynglonde,'  hft 
Bays, 
'  to  Kyng  Herry  the  Fourth  for  sham. 

'  I  wat  youo  byn  great  lordSa  twaw, 

X  am  a  poor  squyar  of  lande: 
fl6  I  wylle  norer  ee  my  captayne  fyght  on  a  fyld^ 

and  rtflnde  my  selffe  and  loocke  on. 
Bat  vrbylle  I  may  my  weppone  welde. 

I  wylle  not  fayle  both  hart  and  liande>* 
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CHBVT  CHABB  * 

That  day,  that  day,  that  dredfull  day! 
100      the  first  fit  here  I  ^de; 

And  yone  vyll  here  any  mor  a  the  houn^ng  a  the 
Chyviat, 
yet  ys  tber  mor  bebynde. 

The  Tngglyehe  men  hade  ther  bowys  yebent, 
ther  hartes  ver  good  yenoughe ; 
106  The  first  off  arros  that  ibe  ehote  off, 
seven  skora  spear-men  the  skrnghe. 

Tet  byddye  the  yerle  Doglas  nppon  the  bent, 

a  captayne  good  yenoughe,  ^ 

And  that  was  sene  verament, 
110     for  he  wrought  horn  both  woo  end  wouche. 

The  Dogglas  partyd  his  ost  in  thre, 

lyk  a  cheSe  cheften  off  pryde; 
With  suar  spears  off  myghtte  tre, 

the  cum  in  on  every  syde : 

115  Tfarugbe  our  Tngglyshe  archery 

gave  many  a  wounde  fulle  wyde; 
Ifany  a  doughete  the  garde  to  dy, 
which  ganyde  them  no  pryde. 

The  Ynglyshe  men  let  ther  bo^  be, 
120      and  pulde  owt  brandes  thet  wer  bright«; 
It  was  a  hevy  sj^ht  to  se 
bryght  Bwordes  on  basnites  lyghl 

Thorowe  i^che  male  and  myneyeple. 
many  ateme  the  strocke  done  streght; 
125  Many  a  freyke  that  was  fnlle  fre, 
ther  iiudar  foot  dyd  lygbt 
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At  last  the  I>ugla3  and  the  PeraS  met, 

I^k  to  captayna  of  myglit  and  of  majme; 
The  ewapte  togethar  tyUe  the  both  swat, 
130      with  swordes  that  wear  of  fyn  myllan. 

Thes  worths  freckys  for  to  fyght, 

ther-to  the  wear  fulle  f ayne, 
Tylle  the  bloode  owte  ofi  thear  basnetes  Bpreute. 

as  ever  dyd  heal  or  rayn. 

185  'Telde  the,  Persg,'  aayde  the  Doglaa, 
'  and  i  feth  I  shalle  the  brynge 
Wher  thowe  ehalte  have  a  yerla  wagis 
of  Jam;  our  Skottish  kynge. 

'  Thon  ehalte  hare  thy  ranaom  f  re, 
140      I  hight  the  hear  this  thinge; 

For  the  manfullyBte  man  yet  art  thowe 
that  ever  I  conquered  in  filde  fighttynge.* 

'  Nay,'  sayd  the  lord  Perse, 
'I  t«ld  it  the  befonte, 
146  That  I  wolde  never  yeldyde  be 
to  no  man  of  a  woman  bom.' 

With  that  ther  cam  an  arrowe  hastely, 

forthe  olf  a  myghttS  wane; 
Hit  hathe  strekene  the  yerle  Ihiglas 
150      in  at  the  brest-bane. 

Thorowe  lyrar  and  longes  bathe 

the  sharpe  arrowe  ;s  gane. 
That  never  after  in  all  his  lyfle-dqre 

he  spake  mo  wordes  but  ane: 
That  was,  'Fyght«  ye,  my  myrry  men,  whyllyf 
ye  may, 
156      for  my  lyS-days  ben  gam' 
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'Vhe  Perse  leRorcte  on  his  brande, 

and  eawe  the  Duglas  de; 
He  tooke  the  dede  mane  l^  the  hande, 
160      and  sayd,  *  Wo  ys  me  for  the  I 

*  To  hare  savy de  thy  lyffe,  I  wolde  have  partyds 
Tith 

my  landea  for  years  thre. 
For  a  better  man,  of  hart  nare  of  hande, 

wae  nat  in  all  the  north  centre.' 

166  OS  all  that  se  a  Skottishe  knygrht, 

was  callyd  Ser  Hewe  the  Monggombyrry; 
He  sawe  the  Duglas  to  the  detb  was  dyght, 
he  spendyd  a  spear,  a  trusti  tre. 

He  rod  uppone  a  corsiare 
170      throughe  a  hondrith  archery; 

He  never  stynttyde,  nar  never  blane, 
tylle  he  cam  to  the  good  lord  Fers& 

He  set  uppone  the  lorde  Perse 

a  dynte  that  was  full  soare; 

175  With  a  suar  spear  of  a  myghttS  tre 

dean  thorow  the  body  he  the  Perse  ber, 

A  the  tothar  syde  that  a  man  myght  se 

a  large  doth-yard  and  mare : 
Towe  bettar  captayns  wear  nat  in  Cristiante 
180      then  that  day  slan  wear  ther. 

An  srchar  off  Wortbomberlonde 

say  slean  was  the  lorde  Perse; 
He  bar  a  bende  bowe  in  his  hand, 

was  made  off  tmsti  tie. 
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18S  An  arow,  that  a  cloth-^arde  was  hatg, 
to  the  harde  stele  halyde  he; 
A  dynt  that  was  both  sad  and  soar 
he  sat  on  Ser  Eewe  the  Hanggontbyny. 

The  dynt  ^t  was  both  aad  and  ear, 
190      that  he  of  Monggomberry  sete; 

The  Bwane-fethara  that  his  arrowe  bar 
with  his  hart-blood  the  wear  wete. 

Ther  was  nerer  a  freake  wone  foot  wolde  fle, 

but  still  in  stour  dyd  stand, 
Heawyng  on  yche  othar,  whrlle  the  myghte  dre, 
MHJ      with  many  a  balfuU  brande. 

This  battell  begane  in  Chyviat 

an  owar  befor  the  none, 
And  when  even-eonge  bell  was  rang, 
200      the  battel!  was  nat  half  done. 

The  tocke  ...  on  ethar  hande 

be  the  lyght  off  the  mone ; 
Many  hade  no  atrenght  for  to  stande, 

in  Chyviat  the  hillys  abon. 

205  Of  fifteen  hondrith  archars  of  Tnglonde 
went  away  but  seventi  and  thre; 
Of  twenti  hondrith  spear-men  of  Skotlonde, 
but  even  five  and  fifti. 

But  all  wear  alayne  Cheviat  witliin; 
SIO      the  hade  no  strengthe  to  stand  on  fay; 
The  chylde  may  rue  that  ye  unbome, 
it  was  the  mor  pitte. 
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Thear  waa  slayne,  withe  the  lord  PerBfi, 
Sir  Johan  of  Agerstone, 
SIJS  8er  Rogar,  the  hinde  Hartly, 

Ser  WrUyam.  the  bolde  Heoroaa 

Sot  Jorg,  the  vorthfi  Lomnle, 
a  knyghte  of  great  renowen, 
Sot  Baff,  the  ryche  Hugbe, 
S20      with  dyntes  wear  beaten  dowene. 

For  Wetharryugton  my  harte  was  wo, 
that  erer  he  slayne  ehulde  be; 

For  when  both  his  l^gia  wear  hewyne  in  t», 
yet  he  knyled  and  fought  on  hya  kny. 


2fi5  Ther  was  elayne,  with  the  dougheti  Duglas, 
Ser  Hewe  the  Monggombyrry, 
Ser  Davy  Lwdale,  that  wortbe  was, 
his  siatar'B  son  waa  he. 

Ser  Charla  a  Uurrg  in  that  place, 
280      that  never  a  foot  wolde  fle; 

Ser  Hewe  Uaxwelle,  a  lorde  he  was, 
with  the  I>oglaa  dyd  he  dey. 

So  on  the  morrowe  the  mayde  them  byean 
off  birch  and  hasell  bo  gray; 
S3S  Many  wedons,  with  wepyng  tears, 
cam  to  fache  ther  makys  away. 

Tivydale  may  carpe  off  care, 

Northorabarlond  may  mayk  great  moc. 
For  towe  such  captayns  aa  slayne  wear  tbear, 
S40      on  the  Uarch-parti  shall  never  he  non. 
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Word  ys  commen  to  EddenburrowB, 

to  Jamy  the  Skottische  kynge. 
That  dougheti  Duglas,  lyfi-tenant  of  tlie  Uarcheet 

he  lay  slean  Chyriot  within. 

24fi  His  banddes  dyd  be  weal  and  wryn;, 
be  sayd,  'Alas,  and  woe  ys  me! 
Such  an  othar  captoyn  Skotland  within.' 
he  sayd,  '  ye-feth  ehuld  never  be.' 

Worde  ys  commyn  to  lovly  Londone, 
260      till  the  fourth  Harry  our  kynge. 

That  lord  Ferse,  leyO-tonanto  of  the  Uarclus, 
he  lay  slayne  Cbyriat  within. 

'  God  hare  merci  on  his  soUe,'  sayde  Kyng  Harry, 

'  grood  lord,  yf  thy  will  it  be  I 
I  have  a  bondrith  captayns  in  Tn^onde,'  be 
sayd, 
266      '  as  good  as  ever  was  he : 

But,  PersS,  and  I  brook  my  lyffe, 
thy  deth  well  quyte  shall  be.' 

As  our.  noble  kyng«  mayd  his  avowe, 
200      lyke  a  noble  prince  of  renowen. 
For  the  deth  of  the  lord  PersS 
he  dyde  the  battell  of  Hombyll-down; 

Wher  ajx  and  thritt^  Skottishe  knyghtes 
on  a  day  wear  beaten  down: 
265  Glendale  glyterryde  on  ther  armor  bryght, 
over  castille,  towar,  and  town. 

This  was  the  hontynge  off  the  Cheviat, 

that  tear  begane  this  spurn ; 
Old  men  that  knowen  the  grounde  well  yenonghe 
370      call  it  the  battell  of  Otterbum. 
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Snt  PATRICK  SPEKS 

At  Otterbum  begane  this  spome 

nppone  a  Honnynday ; 
Ther  was  the  doughte  iDoglas  sleaii, 

the  Peree  oever  went  away. 

275  Ther  was  never  a  tym  on  the  Marche-partes 
sen  the  Doglas  and  the  Fere^  met. 
But  yt  ys  mervele  and  the  rede  blude  ronne 
as  the  reane  doys  in  the  stret 

Jlieeue  Criat  oor  balys  bete, 
280      and  to  the  hlys  us  hryngel 

Thus  was  the  hountynge  of  the  Chivyst : 
Ood  send  us  aUe  good  endyngl 


Sm  PATRICE  8PENB 


The  King  aits  in  Ihunferling  tonne. 
Drinking  the  blude-reid  wine; 

'  O  whar  will  I  get  guid  sailor, 
To  sail  this  schip  of  nune? ' 

5  Up  and  apak  an  eldem  knicht. 
Sat  at  the  king's  richt  kne : 
'  Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  beet  sailor. 
That  sails  upon  the  se.' 

The  king  has  written  a  braid  letter, 
10      And  signed  it  wi  his  hand. 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Was  walking  on  the  sand. 
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The  firet  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red, 
A  load  lauch  lauched  he; 
IS  The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrit^  red 
The  teir  blinded  bis  ee. 

'  0  wba  is  this  has  don  this  deid, 

This  ill  deid  don  to  me. 
To  send  me  out  this  time  o'  the  yeir, 
20      To  aail  upon  the  ae  I 

'  llak  haat,  mak  haete,  my  miny  men  all. 
Our  guid  sohip  sails  the  mome : ' 

'  O  Bay  na  sae,  my  master  deir, 
For  I  feir  a  deadlie  storme. 

26  *  Late  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moone, 
Wi  the  auld  moone  in  hir  arme, 
And  I  feir,  I  feir,  my  deir  master, 
That  we  will  cum  to  harme.' 

0  our  Scots  nobles  wer  richt  laith 
80      To  weet  their  cork-heild  schoone; 
Bot  lang  owre  a'  the  play  wer  playd, 
Thair  hate  th^  ewam  aboone, 

O  lang,  lang  may  their  ladies  sit, 
Wi  thair  fane  into  their  hand, 
.15  Or  eir  they  se  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
Cum  sailing  to  the  land. 

O  lanf^.  lang  may  the  ladies  stand, 
Wi  thair  gold  kerns  in  their  hair. 
Waiting  for  thair  ain  deir  lords, 
40      For  they  11  se  thame  ns  mair. 
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WALt.  WALY,  LOTS  BE  BONNB 

Hsf  owre,  haf  ome  to  Aberdonr, 

It's  fiftie  iadoiu  deip. 
And  tbair  lies  ffuid  Sir  Fstrick  Spenoe, 

Wi  the  Scota  lords  at  his  feit 


WALT.  WALT.  LOVE  BE  BONNIE 
(From  AlliDgbun's  Ballad  Book,  I8U) 

0  Wal7>  waif,  up  the  bank, 

0  wbIji  waly,  doun  the  brae. 
And  waly,  waif,  yon  bum-aide. 

Where  I  and  m;  love  wer  wont  to  gaei 
6  J  Iftan'd  017  back  unto  an  aik, 

1  tbocht  it  vas  a  truatie  tree, 

But  first  it  bow'd  and  syne  it  brak*, — 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lichtlie  me. 

O  wal;,  waly,  but  love  be  bonnie 
10      A  little  time  while  it  ia  new  I 
But  when  it's  auld  it  waxeth  cauld, 

And  fadeth  awa'  like  the  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  beid. 
Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  bairt 
16  For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook. 

And  says  he  11  never  lo'e  me  mair. 

Noo  Arthur's  Seat  sail  be  my  bed, 
The  aheeta  sail  ne'er  beprees'd  by  ma; 

Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  m;  drink; 
SO      Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me. 

Martinmaa  wind,  when  wilt  thon  blaw. 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  oS  the  treet 

O  gentle'  death,  whan  wilt  thou  come  t 
For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 
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25  'Tia  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell, 
Nor  blawing  enaw's  inclemencie, 
'Tib  Qot  aic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry; 

But  m;  love'a  heart  grown  cauld  to  e 
When  we  cam'  in  by  Glasgow  toun, 
30      We  were  a  comely  sicht  to  see; 
Uy  love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet, 
Ad'  I  mysel'  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist  before  I  kiss'd 
That  love  had  been  so  ill  to  win, 
35  I'd  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  case  o'  goud. 
And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 
Ob,  oh  I  if  my  young  babe  were  bom, 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee; 

And  I  mysel'  were  dead  and  gane, 

40      And  the  green  grass  growing  over  mt 


THE  TWA  SISTERS  0'  BINNOHIE 
(From  the  same) 

There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  boVr; 

(Binnorie,  O  Bionoriet) 
A  knight  cam'  there,  a  noble  wooer, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

6  He  courted  the  eldest  wi'  glove  and  ring, 
(Binnorie,  0  Binnorie  I) 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  aboon  a'  thing. 
By  the  bonny  mill-dama  o'  Binnorie. 

The  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair, 
10       (Binnorie,  O  Binnoriet) 
And  sair  envied  her  sister  fair, 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 
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Upon  a  momiiiff  fair  and  clear, 
(Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
16  She  cried  upon  her  sister  dear, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dama  o'  Binnorie. 

'  0  sister,  sister,  tak*  mj  hand,' 

(Binnorie,  0  Binnoriel) 
'  And  let's  go  down  to  the  riTer-strsnd,' 
SO      By  the  bonny  miU-dams  o'  Binnorie. 


She's  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
And  down  they<went  to  the  river-strand 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

SS  The  youngest  stood  upon  a  stane, 
(Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
The  eldest  cam'  and  pushed  her  in. 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

'  O  sister,  sister,  reach  your  hand  I ' 
80      (Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 

*  And  ye  sail  be  heir  o'  half  my  land ' — 
By  the  bonny  mill-dama  o'  Binnorie. 

'  O  Bister,  reach  me  but  your  glovel ' 
(Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
86  'And  sweet  WilBam  sail  be  your  love' — 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Sometimee  she  sank,  sometimes  she  swam, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
Till  she  cam'  to  the  mouth  o'  yon  mill-dam, 
40      By  the  bonny  mlU-danis  o'  Binnorie. 
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Out  then  cam'  the  miller'B  son 

(Biimorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
And  saw  the  fair  msid  soumniin'  in. 

By  tlie  bonn;  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

i5  '  O  father,  father,  draw  your  demt ' 
(Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
'  There's  either  a  mermaid  or  a  swan,' 
By  the  bonny  mlU-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

The  miller  quickly  drew  the  dam, 
SO      (Biimorie,  O  Bi>inoriet) 

And  there  he  foTmd  a  drown'd  vomkn. 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Bound  about  her  middle  ame' 
(Binnorie,  0  Binnoriel) 

65  There  went  a  gouden  grirdle  bra' 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie, 

All  amang  her  yellow  hair 
(Binnorie,  0  Binnoriel) 
A  string  o'  pearls  was  tvisted  rare, 
60      By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie^ 

On  her  fingers  lily-white, 

(Binnorie,  0  Binnoriel) 
The  jewel-rings  were  shining  bright, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

66  And  by  there  cam'  a  harper  fine, 

(Binnorie,  0  Binnoriel) 
Harp^  to  nobles  when  they  dine. 
By  the  honn;  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 
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And  when  he  looked  that  ladr  on, 
70       (Binnorie,  O  Biimoriel) 

He  sigh'd  and  made  a  heavy  moan, 
B7  the  bonny  miU-damfi  o'  Binnorie. 

He's  ta'en  three  looks  0'  her  yeUow  hair, 
(Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
75  And  wi'  them  strung  his  harp  sae  rare. 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o*  Binnorie. 

He  went  into  her  father's  hall, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
And  played  his  harp  before  thran  all, 
80      By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o*  Binnori& 

And  Bone  the  harp  sang  loud  and  clear, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 
'Fareweel,  my  father  and  mither  dearl' 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

85  And  neist  when  the  harp  began  to  sing, 
(Binnorie,  0  Binnoriel) 
Twas  'Fareweel,  sweetheart  1'  said  the  string, 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  c^  Binnorie. 

And  then  as  plain  aa  plain  could  be, 
90      (Binnorie,  O  Binnoriel) 

'  There  site  my  sister  wha  drownM  mel 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie.' 
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BONNIE  GEOROE  CAMPBELL 


Hie  upon  Hielande, 

And  low  upon  Tay, 
Boniue  George  Campbell 

Bade  out  on  a  day. 
S  Saddled  and  bridled 

And  gallant  rade  he; 
Hame  earn  hie  gude  horse. 

But  never  cam  he  I 

Out  cam  his  auM  mither 
10      Greeting  fu'  sair. 

And  out  cam  hie  bonnie  bride 

Rivin'  her  hair. 
Saddled  and  bridled 
And  booted  rade  he; 
IS  Toom  hame  cam  the  saddle 
But  never  cam  he  I 

"  My  meadow  lies  green. 
And  my  com  is  unahom ; 

My  bam  is  to  big, 
20      And  my  babie's  unbom." 

Saddled  and  bridled 
And  booted  rade  he; 

Toom  hame  cam  the  saddle, 
But  never  cam  he. 
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HELEM  OF  EmOONNELL  II 

HELEN  OP  KIRCONNELL 

Part  Second 

(From  Bcott'a  Bfrder  MtTutrelty,  1802-S) 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies  I 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  criee; 
0  that  I  were  where  Helen  liee. 
On  fair  Eirconnell  Lee  I 

5  Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succour  me! 

0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 

10  When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spak  nae  mair  I 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  mickle  care 
On  fair  Eirconnell  Lee. 

As  I  went  down  the  water-aide, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
16  None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 
On  fair  Eirconnell  Leel 

T  lighted  down,  my  sword  did  draw, 

1  hacked  Mm  in  pieces  sma', 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 

,  20      For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O,  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare  I 
FU  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair. 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  erermair, 
tXntU  the  day  I  die. 
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26  0  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies! 
Night  and  da;  on  me  she  cries; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 
Says,  "Haate,  and  come  to  mel** 

0  Etelen  fair  I  O  Helen  chaste  I 
30  If  I  were  with  thee,  I  were  bleet. 

Where  thou  lies  low,  and  takes  th?  rest, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

1  wish  m;  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding^eet  drawn  ower  mf  eeii; 

85  And  I  in  Hden's  anna  lying. 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies  I 
Ni^t  and  da;  on  me  she  cries; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skiee, 
40      For  her  sake  that  died  for  mo. 
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PART  SECOND 

SPENSER   TO  DRYDEN. 

EDMUND   SPENSER 

OiT.  16S3-1SM 

THE    FAERIE    QUEENS 

(Front  tbe  Flnt  Book,  which  conulns  Th»  Legend  ^  tht 

Enight  of  tlu  Red  Orom,  or  of  MoUntut,  publlibed  with 

Bki.  IL  and  IIL.  ISMj 


Lot  I,  tiie  man  whose  Hfuse  whjlome  did  maske, 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  Shephards  weeds, 
Am  now  enfoTst,  a  fane  unfitt«r  taake. 
For  trumpets  stenie  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds. 
And  aing_ofknight8  and  ladies  gentle  deeds ;  5 

Whose  ^^ra3~tiiiTiuK  alept  in  silence  long, 
He,  all  too  meane,  the  sacred  Uuse  areeds 
To  blazon  broade  emongst  her  learned  throng: 
Fierce  warrea  and  falthfuU  loTes  shall  moralise  m; 
^    eong. 


Heipe  then,  O  holy  virgin,  chiefe  of  nyne,  10 

Thy  weaker  novice  to  performe  thy  willry--^^ 
Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  acryne         J 
The  antique  rolles,  which  there  lye  hidden  still. 
Of  Faerie  knights,  and  fayrest  Tanaquill, 
Whom  that  moat  noble  Briton  Prince  so  long '      15 
Sought  through  the  world,  and  suffered  so  much  ill,- 
That  I  must  rue  Ms  undeeerved  wrong: 
0,  helpe  thou  my  weake  wit,  and  sharpen  my  dull  tongi 
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III. 

And  thou,  most  dreaded  impe  of  bigheet  Jove, 
Faire  Venus  Bonne,  that  with  thy  cniell  dart  30 

At  that  good  knight  so  cunningly  didst  rove, 
That  glorious  fire  it  kindled  in  hia  hart ; 
Lay  now  thy  deadly  hebeu  bowe  apart. 
And  with  thy  mother  mylde  come  to  mine  ayde-. 
Come,  both;  and  with  you  bring  triumphant  MarT, 
In  loves  and  gentle  jollities  arraid,  26 

After  his  murderous  spoyles  and  bloudie  rage  allayd. 

IT. 

And  with  them  eke,  O  Ooddesse  heavenly  bright, 
Hirrour  of  grace,  and  maiestie  divine, 
Great  ladie  of  the  greatest  Isle,  whose  light  30 

Like  Phoebus  lampe  throughout   the   world   doth 

sbine. 
Shed  thy  faire  beames  into  my  feeble  eyne, 
And  raise  my  thoughtes,  too  humble  and  too  vile, 
To  thinke  of  that  true  glorious  type  of  thine. 
The  argum^it  of  mine  afflicted  stile:  35 

The  which  to  heara  vouchsafe,  O  dearest  Dread,  a 
while. 

CANTO  L 

The  patron  of  true  Solineaoe, 
Fovle  Errour  doth  defeate ; 

Bypocriaie,  him  to  entrappe, 
^oth  to  his  home  entreaie. 

I. 

A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  ploine, 
Ycladd  in  mightie  armee  and  silver  ehielde. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  remaine. 
The  cruell  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde;  40 
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Tet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  hia  foming  hitt, 
Ab  much  disdaynins  to  the  curbe  to  yield : 
Full  iolly  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt,      44 
^  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitL 


And  on  hia  hrest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore. 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sveete  sake  that  glorions  badge  he  ttok, 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador'd: 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd,  SO 

For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Right,  faithfull,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word; 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad ; 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

III. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond,  6S 

That  greatest  Oloriana  to  him  gave. 

That  greatest  glorious  Queene  of  Faery  lond,     >■ 

Which  of  all  earthly  thinges,  he  most  did  crave: 
And  ever  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  eame,  60 

To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  hiB  new  force  to  leame ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  steame. 

IT. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beeide, 

Fpon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow ;  66 

Tet  she  mncb  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 

Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 

And  over^  a  falacke  stole  shee  did  throw: 
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As  one  that  inly  moumd,  so  was  ahe  Bad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfry  b!ow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  bidden  caie  she  had ; 
And  hj  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lambe  ehe  lad. 


So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe. 
She  was  in  life  and  ever;  rertuous  lore ; 
And  by  deaoent  from  royall  Ijnage  came  75 

Of  ancient  kingoB  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  weeteme  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subiection  held; 
Till  that  infemall  feend  with  foule  uprore 
Forvasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld;  80 

Whom   to   avenge    she   had   Hub   Knight  from   far 
compeld. 


Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  l&jio  seemd,  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  bis  backe.     Thus  as  they  past. 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast. 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  ponre  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast, 
That  everie  wight  to  ehrowd  it  did  constrain; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  t' 
fain. 


Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride. 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  ^id  hide. 
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Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr: 
And  aU  within  were  pathes  and  alleies  wiije. 
With  footine  wome,  and  leading  inward  farr: 
Faire  harbour  that  them  seemes;  «o  in  they  mitred  ar. 


And  foorth  they  paeae,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
loying  to  heare  the  birdes  aweete  harmony,         101 
Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
8eemd  in  their  song  to  ecorne  the  cniell  sky. 
Unch  can  they  praise  the  treee  so  straight  and  by, 
The  sayling  pine;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall;  105 

The  Tine-propp  elme;  the  poplar  never  dry; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forreets  all; 
.  The  aapine  good  for  staves;  the  cypreese  funerall; 


The  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  oonqueronra 
And  poets  sage;  the  firre  that  we^>eth  still;         IIQ 
The  willow,  wome  of  forlome  paramours; 
The  eugh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will; 
The  birch  for  shaftee;  the  sallow  for  the  mill; 
The  mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound; 
The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothiQic  ill ;         115 
The  fruitful!  olive;  and  the  platane  round; 
Tbe  carver  holme;  the  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 


Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
TTntill  the  blnetring  storme  is  overblowne;  119 

When,  weening  to  retnme  whence  they  did  stray. 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was  ahowne 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waiee  uniaiowne. 
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Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weraie, 

That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  owne: 

So  many  pathee,  so  many  turnings  seene,  125 

That  whidi  of  them  to  tnUce,  in  diverse  doubt  they 


At  last  resolTing  forward  still  to  fare. 
Till  that  Bome  end  they  finde,  or  in  or  out, 
That  path  they  take,  that  beaten  seemd  most  bare. 
And  like  to  lead  the  labyrinth  about;  130 

Which  when  by  tract  tbey  hunted  had  throughout. 
At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollowe  cave. 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.    The  Champion  stout 
Eftsoones  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave,      134 
And  to  the  Dwarfe  a  while  his  needlesse  spere  he  gave. 


"  Be  well  aware,"  quoth  then  that  Ladie  milde, 
"Least  auddaine  mischief e  ye  too  rash  provoke; 
The  danger  hid,  the  place  unknowne  and  wilde, 
Breedes  dreadfull  doubts:  oft  fire  is  without  smoke^ 
And  perill  without  show ;  therefore  your  stroke,    140 
Sir  Knight,  withhold,  till  further  tryall  made." 
"  Ah  Ladie,"  aayd  he,  "  shame  were  to  revoke 
The  forward  footing  for  an  hidden  shade: 
Vertue  gives  ber  selfe  light  through  darknesse  for  to 
^         w.d.." 

ZIII. 

"  Tea,  but,"  quoth  she,  "  the  perill  of  this  place    148 
I  bett«r  wot  then  you  i  though  nowe  too  late 
To  wish  you  backe  retume  with  foule  disgrace 
Yet  wisedome  wames,  whilst  foot  is  in  the  gate. 
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To  stay  the  Bteppe,  ere  forced  to  retrat«. 
This  IB  the  wandring  wood,  this  Errours  den,      150 
A  monster  vile,  whom  Ood  and  man  does  hate : 
Therefore  I  read  beware."    "  Fly,  fly,"  quoth  then 
The  fearful  Dwarfe;  "This  is  no  place  for  living 


But,  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardiment,  154 

The  yontbfull  Knight  co»Ud  not  for  ought  be  staide; 
But  forth  unto  the  darksom  hole  he  went. 
And  looked  in :  his  glistring  armor  made 
A  litle  glooming  light,  much  like  a  ahade ; 
By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plaine, 
Halfe  like  a  serpent  horribly  displaide,  160 

But  th'other  halfe  did  womans  shape  retaiue. 
Host  lothsom,  filthie,  foule,  and  full  of  vile  disdaine. 

[The  Red  Cross  Knight,  assisted  by  Una,  does  battle 
with  the  dragon.  Error.  As  the  combat  progresses,  the 
hideous  serpent-brood  of  Error,  "deformed  monsters, 
foul  and  black  as  ink,"  swarming  about  the  Knight 
sorely  encumber  him.  The  poet  thus  compares  them 
to  a  cloud  of  gnats.] 


As  gentle  ahepheard  in  sweete  evmtide, 
When  ruddy  Phebus  fcius  to  welke  in  west,  246 

High  on  an  hill,  his  flocke  to  vewen  wide, 
Harkes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper  beat; 
A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest, 
AH  striving  to  infixe  their  feeble  stinges. 
That  from  their  uoyance  he  no  where  can  rest:     260 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 
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HIT. 

Thus  ill  bestedd,  and  fearefull  mora  of  shame 
Then  of  the  certeine  perill  he  stood  in, 
Halfe  furious  unto  his  foe  he  came,  255 

Kesolved  in  minde  all  suddenly  to  win. 
Or  soone  to  lose,  before  he  once  would  lin ; 
And  stroke  at  her  with  more  then  manlf  force. 
That  from  her  body,  full  of  filthie  sin, 
He  raft  her  hatef uil  heade  without  remorse :        260 
&.  streame  of  cole-black  blood  forth  gushed  from  her 


His  Lad;  seeing  all  that  chsunst,  from  farre, 
Approcht  in  hast  to  greet  bis  victorie;  290 

And   aside,   "  Faire   Knight,   home   nnder   happie 

starre. 
Who  see  jout  TanquiBht  foes  before  you  lye ; 
Well  worthie  be  you  of  that  armory. 
Wherein  ye  have  great  glory  wonne  this  day. 
And  proov'd  your  strength  on  a  strong  enimie;     29S 
Tour  first  adventure :  Many  such  I  pray. 
And  henceforth  ever  wish  that  like  succeed  it  may  I " 


[Having  re-mounted  his  steed,  the  Bed-CrosB  Itnigbt 
and  Una  at  length  meet  in  the  forest  an  "aged  sire" 
clad  in  black,  having  a  gray  beard  and  a  sober  aspect 
The  flight,  having  saluted  him,  is  conducted  to  s 
hermitage  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  where  the  old 
man  tells  him  in  pleasing  words  about  Saints  and 
popes :  so  they  pass  the  evening  in  diacourM.] 
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The  drooping  night  thus  creepeth  on  them  fast ; 
And  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eyeliddea,  380 

Aa  mesaenger  of  UoTpfaeae,  on  them  cast 
Sveet  alombring  deaw,  the  which   to  sleep   them 

biddes. 
TTnto  their  lodgings  then  his  guestes  he  riddes: 
Where  when  all  drownd  in  deadly  eleepe  he  findes. 
He  to  hia  studie  goes;  and  there  amiddes  385 

His  magick  bookee,  and  artes  of  sondrie  kindes. 
He  seekee  out  mighty  chances  to  trouble  sleepy  minds. 


Then  choosing  out  few  words  most  horrible, 
(Let  none  them  readi)  thereof  did  verses  frame; 
With  which,  and  other  epellee  like  terrible,         3d( 
He  bad  awake  Uacke  Plutoes  griesly  dame; 
And  cursed  beren;  and  spake  reprochful  shame 
Of  highest  Qod,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light. 
A  bold  bad  man !  that  dar'd  to  call  by  name  39^ 

Qreat  Oorgoc,  prince  of  darknea  and  dead  night; 
At  which  Cocytus  quakes,  and  Styx  is  put  to  flight 


And  forth  he  cald  out  of  deepe  darknea  dredd 
L^ons  of  sprights,  the  which,  like  litle  flyes, 
Fluttring  about  his  everrdamned  hedd, 
Awaite  whereto  their  serrice  he  applyes. 
To  aide  his  f riendea,  or  fray  his  enimiea : 
Of  those  he  choae  out  two,  the  falsest  twoo> 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  tme-seeming  lyes ; 
The  one  of  them  he  gave  a  message  too. 
The  other  by  him  selfe  staide  other  worke  to  doo. 
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He,  making  speedy  way  through  eperaed  ayre. 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe, 
To  If  orpheuB  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steei>e,  409 

And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe. 
Hie  dwelling  is;  there  Tethys  bis  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silver  deaw  his  eveiwirouping  hed. 
Whiles  sad  Kight  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 


Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast;  41 

The  one  faire  fram'd  of  bumisht  yvory. 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast; 
And  wakeful  dogges  before  them  farre  doe  lye, 
Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleepe.  4S 

By  them  the  Sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly. 
And  unto  Horpbeua  cornea,  whom  drowned  deepe 
In  drowsie  fit  he  finde«;  cf  nothing  he  takes  keepe. 


And,  more  to  lulle  him  in  hie  slumber  soft,  4S4 

A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downe^ 
And  ever-drizling  raine  upon  the  loft. 
Mist  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  caste  him  in  a  swowne. 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes, 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  towne,  430 

Might  there  be  heard ;  but  carelease  Quiet  lyee. 
Wrapt  in  etemall  silence  farre  from  enimyea. 
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The  meesenger  approching  to  him  spake; 
But  hia  waste  worda  retoumd  to  him  in  vsine.      434 
So  sound  he  slept,  that  uou^^ht  mought  him  awake. 
Then  rudely  he  him  thruat,  and  puaht  with  paine, 
Whereat  he  gan  to  stretch :  but  he  againe 
Shooke  him  so  hard,  that  forced  him  to  speake. 
As  one  then  in  a  dreame,  whose  dryer  braine 
Is  tost  with  troubled  sights  and  fancies  weake,    440 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  sil^ioe  breaJce. 


The  Bprite  then  gan  more  boldly  him  to.wake. 
And  threatned  unto  him  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Hecate:  whereat  he  gan  to  quake, 
And.  lifting  up  his  lompish  head,  with  blame      44i 
Halfe  angrie  asked  him,  for  wliat  he  came. 
"  Hether,"  quoth  be,  "  me  Archimago  sent. 
He  that  the  stubbome  sprites  can  wisely  tame; 
He  bids  thee  to  him  send  for  his  intent  44( 

A  fit  false  dreame,  that  can  delude  the  sleepers  sent." 


The  god  obayde ;  and,  calling  forth  straight  way 
A  diverse  dreame  out  of  his  prison  darke. 
Delivered  it  to  him,  and  downe  did  lay 
His  heavie  head,  devoide  of  careful  carke ;  464 

Whose  sences  all  were  straight  benumbd  and  atarke. 
He.  backe  returning  by  the  yvorie  dore. 
Remounted  up  as  light  as  chearefull  larke; 
And  on  his  litle  winges  the  dreame  he  bore 
In  hast  unto  bis  lord,  where  he  bJTn  left  afore^ 
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Who  all  this  whiU^  with  cbannes  and  hidden  art«s, 
Had  made  a  lad?  of  that  other  sprisht,  460 

And  fram'd  of  liquid  a^re  her  tender  partes, 
^o  lively,  and  so  like  in  all  mens  sight. 
That  weaker  sence  it  oould  have  ravisht  quight : 
The  maker  selfe,  for  all  hia  wondrous  vitt,  465 

Was  nigh  be^iied  with  so  goodly  sight. 
Her  all  in  white  he  clad,  and  over  it 
Cast  a  black  stole,  most  like  to  seeme  for  Una  fit. 

XLTI. 

Now  when  that  ydle  Dreame  wae  to  him  brought, 
Unto  that  Elfin  Knight  ho  bad  bim  fi;,  170 

Where  he  slept  sonndlr,  void  of  evil  thought. 
And  with  false  shewes  abuse  his  fantasy. 
In  sort  as  he  him  schooled  privily. 
And  that  new  creature,  borne  without  her  dew. 
Full  of  the  makers  guyle,  with  usage  sly,  476 

He  taught  to  imitate  that  Lady  trew, 
Whose  semblance  she  did  carrie  under  feigned  hew. 

[This  phantom,  in  the  outward  semblance  of  Una, 
conducts  herself  with  such  lightness  that  the  Enight  ia 
perplexed  with  doubts  of  her  goodness  and  truthful- 
ness. At  last,  restless  and  tormented  by  evil  delusions 
conjured  up  by  Archimago,  the  Enigbt  mounts  hia 
steed  and  flies  with  the  dwarf.  Thus  parted  from  TTaa, 
or  Truth,  by  the  wiles  of  the  Enchanter,  the  deluded 
Knight  falls  into  peril  in  a  meeting  with  Duessa,  or 
Falaehood. 

Meanwhile  the  heavenly  Una,  hia  true  bride,  missing 
her  Knight,  seta  out  in  search  of  him,  alone  and  sor- 
rowful. The  poet  then  tells  how  the  lion  comee  to 
guard  her  in  her  need.] 
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CANTO  ra. 

Fonaken  Truth  Umg  aeeka  her  love, 

and  makes  the  Lyon  mylde ; 
Varree  blind  Devotions  mart,  and  fata 

in  hand  of  treachour  vylde. 

I. 

Hou«^t  is  there  under  beev'iis  wide  hoUownesae, 
That  moves  more  cleare  companion  of  mind, 
Then  beaatie  brought  t*  uaworthie  vretchedneeae 
Through  envies  siiareo,  or  fortunes  freakee  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightnes  blynd,         5 
Or  through  alleageance  and  fast  feal^. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  woman  kynd, 
Feele  m;  hart  perst  with  bo  great  agonjr, 
Vhen  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  df. 


And  now  it  is  empassioned  so  deepe,  10 

For  faiieet  TTnaea  sake,  of  whom  I  sing. 
That  m^  fraile  eyes  these  lines  with  teares  do  ateepe, 
To  thinke  how  she  through  guileful  handeling, 
Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king. 
Though  faire  ae  ever  living  wight  was  fayre,  15 

Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriting. 
Is  from  her  Eiiight  devorced  in  despayre, 
And  her  dew  loves  deryv'd  to  that  vile  witches  sbayre. 


Tet  she,  moat  faithfull  ladie,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofull,  aolitairie  mayd. 
Far  from  all  peoples  preace,  as  in  exUe, 
In  wildemease  and  wastfull  deserts  atrayd. 
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To  seeke  her  Enight;  who  Bubtilf  betrafd 
Through  that  late  vision,  which  th'  enchanterwrought, 
Had  her  abandoned.    She  of  naught  a&rayd,        S5 
Through  woods  and  wastness  wide  him  daily  sought; 
Yet  wished  tTdinges  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 


IT. 

One  day,  nigh  weorie  of  the  yrksome  way. 
From  her  onhastie  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dain^  limba  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight ; 
From  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight; 
And  layd  her  stole  aside.    Her  angels  face. 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 
Did  never  mortal!  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 


It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickeat  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood; 
Soone  as  the  royall  Virgin  he  did  spy,  40 

With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  have  attonce  devoured  her  tender  corse. 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  be  drew  more  ny. 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse,  44 

And,  with  the  sight  amani,  forgat  his  furious  forea 

TI. 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet 
0  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
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And  simple  truth  subdue  avangring  wrong  I 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission,    . 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long. 
Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compaaeion; 
And  drilling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 


"  The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field," 
Quoth  Bhe,  "  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  neake  does  yield, 
FoTgetfull  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate : — 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her  that  >iiTn  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adord,~ 
As  the  God  of  my  life}  why  hath  he  me  abhordt " 


Bedomiding  teares  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint,    • 
Which  softly  ecchoed  from  the  neighbour  wood;i  65  '' 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint,  _^ 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ;    f 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angry  mood.  iC 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne,^. 
Arose  the  Virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood,'?  70 

And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne  S' 
To  seeke  her  strayed  champion,  if  she  might  attayne.  f 


The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
Hut  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfull  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard: 
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Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward; 
And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent. 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard : 
From  her  fayra  eyes  he  took  commandfimetit,  80 

And  erer  by  her  lookee  conceived  her  intent. 

[Archimago,  learning  of  the  whereabouts  of  Una, 
assumes  the  arms  and  appearance  of  the  Bed  Croaa 
Kni^t,  and, — being  too  fearful  of  the  lion  to  join  her, 
— approaches  near  enough  to  her  to  be  seen.  Una  see- 
ing, as  she  auppoaea,  him  whom  ^  has  sought  through 
wide  deserts,  and  with  great  toil  and  peril,  goes  up  to 
him  in  joy  and  humbleness,  while  Archimago,  feigning' 
to  be  her  Knight,  greets  her  with  words  of  welcome 
and  TOWS  of  faithful  service.] 


His  lorely  words  her  aeemd  due  recompence 
Of  all  her  passed  painee;  one  loving  howre 
For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  dispence; 
A  dram  of  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of  aowre. 
Shee  has  forgott  how  many  wof ul  stowre  27& 

For  him  she  late  endurd ;  she  speakea  no  more 
Of  past :  true  is,  that  true  love  bath  no  powre 
To  looken  backe;  his  eies  be  fixt  before. 
Before  her  atanda  her  Knight,  for  whom  she  toyld  bo 


Much  like,  as  when  the  beaten  n 

That  long  bath  wandred  in  the  ocean  wide, 

Ofte  Boust  in  swelling  Tetbys  saltish  teare; 

And  long  time  having  tand  bis  tawney  hide 

With  bluatring  breath  of  hearen,  that  none  can  bide. 
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And  scorching  flames  of  fierce  OriooB  hound;      286 
Soone  as  the  port  from  farhe  has  espide. 
His  ohearfull  whistle  meril;  doth  sound. 
And  Kerens  crownes  with  cups;  his  mates  him  pledge 
around. 


Such  io7  made  Una,  when  her  Knight  she  found ; 
And  eke  th'  Enchanter  iojous  seemde  no  lease      290 
Then  the  glad  marchant,  that  does  vew  from  ground 
Hia  ship  far  come  from  watrie  wildemesse; 
He  buries  out  vowes,  and  Neptune  oft  doth  bleese. 
So  forth  the;  past;  and  all  the  way  they  spent 
Discoursing  of  her  dreadful  late  distresse,  305 

In  which  he  askt  her,  what  the  lyon  ment ; 
Who  told  her  all  that  fell,  in  ioumey  as  she  went. 


They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  see 
One  pricking  towards  diem  with  haetie  heat. 
Full  strongly  armd,  and  on  a  courser  free  300 

That  through  hia  fiereenesse  fomed  all  with  sweat, 
And  the  sharpe  yron  did  for  anger  eat, 
When  his  hot  ryder  spurd  his  chauffed  side ; 
His  looke  was  ateme,  and  seemed  still  to  threat 
Cruell  revenge,  which  he  in  hart  did  hyde;  305 

And  on  his  shield  Sans  loy  in  bloody  lines  was  dyde. 

[Archimago,  in  the  guise  of  the  Bed  Cross  Bjiight, 
thus  journeying  with  Una  meets  a  Paynim,  or  Saracen, 
named  Santhy.  Sansloy  attacks  Archimago,  who  is 
overthrown.  When  he  is  unhelmed,  Una  sees  to  her 
Burprise  the  face  of  Archimago  instead  of  that  of  the 
Bed  Cross  Knight.  The  Paynim,  leaving  Archimago 
dying,  mdely  approaches  Una  and  drags  her  from  her 
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palfrey.      The  poet  then  describes  the  combat  of  .the 
Paysim  with  the  lion.] 


But  her  fiers  seTrant,  full  of  kingly  aw 
And  bish  diedaine,  whenas  his  soTeraine  Dame    380 
So  rudely  bandied  by  her  foe  he  saw. 
With  ^ping  iawes  full  greedy  at  him  came. 
And,  ramping  in  his  shield,  did  weene  the  same 
Have  reft  away  with  his  sharp  rending  clawes : 
But  he  was  stout,  and  lust  did  now  inflame  385 

His  corage  more,  that  from  his  griping  pawes 
He  hath  his  shield  redeemd;  and  forth  his  sword  he 
drawes. 

ZLII. 

O  then,  too  weake  and  feeble  was  tiie  f orse 
Of  salvage  beast,  his  puissance  to  withstand! 
For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mightie  corse,  390 

As  ever  wielded  speare  in  warlike  hand; 
And  feat«e  of  armes  did  wisely  understand. 
Eftsoonea  he  perced  through  his  chaufed  chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  yron  brand, 
And  launcht  his  lordly  hnrt :  with  death  opprest    395 
He  ror'd   aloud,  whiles  life  forsooke  his  stubbome 
brest. 

3LIII. 

Who  now  is  left  to  keepe  the  forlorne  ]£aid 
From  raging  spoile  of  lawlesse  victors  will? 
Her  faithful  gard  remev'd ;  her  hope  dismaid ; 
Her  selfe  a  yielded  pray  to  save  or  spill !  400 

He  now,  lord  of  the  fidd,  his  pride  to  fill. 
With  foule  reprodies  and  disdaineful  epright 
Her  vildly  entertaines;  and,  will  or  nill 
Bearea  her  away  upon  bis  courser  light 
Her  prayers  naught  prevaile;  his  rage  is  more  of 
might  405 
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And  aO  tie  way,  with  great  lamenting  paine. 
And  piteous  plaintes  she  filleth  hie  duU  earee. 
That  stony  hart  could  riven  have  in  twaine; 
And  all  the  way  she  wettB  with  flowing  tearee ; 
But  he,  enrag'd  with  rancor,  nothing  heares.        410 
Her  servile  beast  yet  would  not  leave  her  so. 
But  followes  her  far  of,  ne  ought  he  feares 
To  be  partaker  of  her  wandring  woe, 
Store  mild  in  beastly  kind,  then  that  her  beastly  foe. 

[Aft«r  many  mishaps  and  adventures  the  Book  ends 
with  the  happ7  tmion  of  the  Bed  Cross  Knight  and 
Una; — the  marriage  of  Holiness  and  Truth.] 


CANTO  VI. 

E  BTORT  OF  SIR  OUTOIT,  OR  THE  ENIQHT  OW 


i  into  loose  deaj/re ; 
Fighta  with  ChymochUa,  whUes  his  bro- 
ths bumea  in  furious  fyre. 


A  harder  lesson  to  leame  Continence 
In  ioyous  pleasure  then  in  grievous  paine ; 
For  sweetnesse  doth  allure  the  weaker  eence 
So  strongly,  that  uneathes  it  can  refraine 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  faine; 
But  griefe  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies. 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  abstaine : 
Tet  Vertue  vauntes  in  both  her  victories; 
And  Ouyon  in  them  all  sbewes  goodly  mysteriee. 
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[Cymochlea  having  met  a  damsel  who  represente  in- 
temperate pleasure,  is  tempted  by  her  to  neglect  duty 
in  inglorious  idleness  and  self-indulgence.  He  falls 
nuder  the  spell  of  her  blandishments  and  his  coming 
under  her  allurementa  to  the  Idle  Lake,  the  home  of 
pleasure,  is  tbua  described :] 

XI. 

Whiles  thus  she  telked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toyd. 
They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake,    101 
And  come  unto  an  island  waste  and  voyd. 
That  floted  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake; 
There  her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make. 
And  that  gay  payre,  issewing  on  the  shore,  105 

Disburdened  her.    Their  way  they  forward  take 
Into  the  land  that  lay  them  f aire  before, 
Whose   pleasaunce   she   him   shewde,   and   plentiful! 
great  store. 

XII. 

It  was  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land, 
Emongst  wide  waves  sett,  like  a  little  nest,  110 

As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunning  hand 
Bene  choycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best: 
Ko  daintie  flowre  or  herbe  that  growes  on  grownd, 
Wo  arborett  with  painted  blossomee  drest  115 

And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  f  ownd 
To  bud  out  faire,   and   throwe  her  sweete  smels   el 
around. 

XIII. 

No  tree  whose  braunches  did  not  bravely  spring; 
No  braunch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sitt ; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing;      120 
No  song  but  did  conteine  a  lovely  dltt 
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Trees,  braunchee,  birde,  and  songs,  were  framed  fitt 
For  to  allure  f  raile  mind  to  careless  ease : 
Carelesse  the  man  scone  woxe,  and  his  weake  witt 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please;         125 
So  pleased  did  his  wrathfull  purpose  faire  appease. 


TboB  when  shoe  bad  hie  eyes  and  sences  fed 
With  false  delights,  and  fild  with  pleasures  vayn. 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led. 
And  lajd  him  dowse  upon  a  grassy  playn ;  130 

And  her  sweete  selfe  without  dread  or  disdayn 
She  sett  beside,  laying  his  head  diaarmd 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustayn. 
Where  soone  he  slumbred  fearing  not  be  harm'd, 
rbe  whiles  with  a  love   lay   she   thus  him   sweetly 
cbarmd :  135 


'  Behold,  O  man  t  that  toilsome  paines  doest  take. 
The  flowTS,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleaaaunt  growes. 
How  they  themselves  doe  thine  ensample  make. 
Whiles  nothing  envious  nature  them  forth  throwes 
Out  of  her  fruitfull  lap;  how,  no  man  knowee,      140 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossome  fresh  and  faire. 
And   decke   the   world   with   their   rich   pompous 

showes; 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  paines  or  care, 
Tet  no  man  to  them  can  his  carefull  paines  compare. 


"  The  lilly,  lady  of  the  flowring  field. 
The  flowre-de-luce,  her  lovely  paramoure, 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fniitlesse  labors  yield. 
And  soone  leave  off  this  toylsome  weary  etoure : 
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Loel  loe;  bow  brave  ebe  decks  ber  bouateoua  boure, 
Witb  silkin  cortens,  and  gold  coverletts,  150 

Tberein  to  ebrowd  her  Bumptuous  belamourel 
Yet  neither  spiimes  nor  cardB,  ne  cares  nor  frette, 
But  to  her  mother  N'ature  all  her  care  she  letts. 


IVII. 

"  Why  then  doeat  thou,  O  man,  that  of  them  all 
Art  lord,  and  eke  of  nature  soveraine,  155 

Wilfully  make  thyself e  a  wretched  thrall. 
And  waste  thy  ioyous  howres  in  needelesse  paine. 
Seeking  for  daunger  and  adventures  vaine! 
What  bootes  it  al  to  have,  and  nothing  use! 
Who  shall  him  rew  that  swimming  in  the  maine   160 
Will  die  for  thrist,  and  water  doth  refuse? 
Befuse  such   fraitlesse   toile,   and  present  pleasures 
chuse." 

XTiir. 

By  this  she  had  him  lulled  fast  asloepe, 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take : 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eies  did  steepe,    165 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake. 
So  she  him  lefte,  and  did  herselfe  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  defte 
The  slouthfull  wave  of  that  great  griesy  lake: 
Sooue  shee  that  Island  far  behind  her  lefte,         170 
And  now  is  come  to  that  same  place  where  first  she 
wefte. 


[Sip  Quyon,  who  has  also  been  assailed  by  the  temp- 
tations of  Pleasure,  next  encounters  Mammon,  or  the 
temptations  of  Avarice.] 
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Ouyonflndea  Mamtm  in  a  delve 
sunning  hie  threaeure  hore ; 

Is  by  him  tempted,  and  led  doume 
To  see  hie  secret  store. 


So  Guyon.  having  lost  hiB  tnistie  ffoyde,  10 

Late  left  beyond  that  Tdle  Lake,  proceedee 
Yet  on  hia  way,  of  none  accompanyde ; 
And  evermore  faimselfe  with  comfort  feedes 
Of  his  own  vertuee  and  praise-worthie  deedee. 
So,  long  he  yode,  yet  no  adventnie  found,  15 

Which  Fame  of  her  shrill  trompet  worthy  reedes : 
For  Btill  he  traveild  through  wide  waatfull  ground. 
That  nought  but  desert  wildemesee  shewed  all  around. 


At  last  he  came  unto  a  grloomy  glade,  19 

Cover'd  with  boughes  and  shrubs  from  heavens  light. 
Whereas  he  sitting  found  in  secret  shade 
An  uncouth,  salvage,  and  uncivile  wight. 
Of  griesly  hew  and  fowie  ill-favour'd  sight; 
His  face  with  amoke  was  land,  and  eies  were  bleard. 
His  head  and  beard  with  aout  were  ill  bedight,        35 
His  cole-blacke  bands  did  aeeme  to  have  ben  seard 
In  Bmythes  fire-apitting  forge,  and  naylea  like  clawes 
appeard. 


His  yron  cote,  all  overgrowne  with  mat. 

Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold; 

Whose  glistering  glosse  darkened  witli  filthy  dust,  30 

WeD  yet  appeared  to  have  beene  of  old 
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A  worke  of  rich  entayle  and  curious  mould. 
Woven  with  antickee  and  wyld  ymageiy; 
And  in  Mb  lap  a  masae  of  coyne  he  told. 
And  turned  upside  downe,  to  feede  his  eye 
And  covetouB  desire  with  his  huge  threaaury. 


And  round  about  him  lay  on  every  side 
Great  hcapes  of  gold  that  never  could  be  spent; 
Of  which  some  were  rude  owre,  not  puri£de 
Of  Hfulcibers  devouring  element;  40 

Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent 
Into  great  Ingowee  and  to  wedgee  square ; 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment; 
But  most  were  stampt,  and  in  their  metal  bare 
The  ^tique  shapes  of  kings  and  keears  Btroung  and 
rare.  46 


Soone  as  he  Guyon  saw,  in  great  affright 
And  haste  he  roBe  for  to  remove  aside 
Those  pretious  hils  from  straungers  envious  sight, 
And  downe  them  poured  through  an  hole  full  wide 
Into  the  hollow  earth,  them  there  to  hide;  50 

But  OujoD,  lightly  to  him  leaping,  stayd 
HiB  hand  that  trembled  as  one  terrifyde; 
And  though  bimselfe  were  at  the  sight  dismayd, 
fet  him   perforce  restraynd,   and   to  him  doubtfull 
sayd: 


"  What  art  thou,  Han,  (if  man  at  all  thou  art,)     55 
That  here  in  desert  hast  thine  habitaunce. 
And  these  rich  hils  of  weltb  doest  hide  apart 
From  the  worldes  eye,  and  from  her  right  u 
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Thereat,  with  Btaring  eyes  fixed  aakaunoe. 
Id  great  disdaine  he  answerd  i  "  Kardf  Elf e,         60 
That  darest  rew  my  direful  cotmtenaunca  t 
I  read  thee  rash  and  heedlesse  of  tbj  self  e, 
To  trouble  m;  atill  seate,  and  heapes  of  pretious  pelfe. 


"  Qod  of  the  world  and  worldlings  I  me  call. 
Great  Mammon,  greatest  god  below  tlie  akj-e. 
That  of  m;  plenty  poure  out  unto  all. 
And  unto  none  my  graces  do  envfe: 
Bichea,  renowme,  and  principality. 
Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worldfia  good, 
For  which  men  swinck  and  sweat  incessantly. 
Fro  me  do  flow  into  an  ample  flood. 
And  in  the  hollow  earth  have  their  etemall  brood. 


"  Wherefore,  if  me  thou  deigne  to  serve  and  sew, 
At  tliy  commaund  lol  all  these  mountainea  bee; 
Or  if  to  thy  great  mind,  or  greedy  vew,  75 

All  tliese  may  not  suffise,  there  shall  to  thee 
Ten  times  so  much  be  nombred  francke  and  free." 
"  Hammon,"  said  ho,  "  thy  godheads  vaunt  is  raine. 
And  idle  offera  of  thy  golden  fee ; 
To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gaine  80 

Proffer  thy  giftea,  and  fltter  servaunte  entertaine. 


"  Me  in  beaits.  that  in  derdoing  armes 
And  honours  suit  my  vowed  daies  do  spend, 
ITnto  thy  bounteous  baytee,  and  pleasing  charmes. 
With  which  weake  men  thou  witcheat,  to  attend;    8fi 
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Begard  of  worldly  mucke  doth  fowl?  blend. 
And  low  Bbase  the  high  heroicke  spright. 
That  io;es  for  crowsee  and  kingdomes  to  contend; 
Faire   shields,   ga;    steedes,   bright    armes,    be    my 
delight; 
Those  be  the  riches  fit  for  an  advent'rous  knight."     90 


"Vaine  glorious  Elfe,"  eaide  he,  "doest  not  thou 

weet. 
That  money  can  thy  wantes  at  will  supply ! 
Shields,  steede,  and  armes,  and  all  things  for  thee 

meet, 
It  can  purray  in  twinckling  of  an  eye ; 
And  crownea  and  kingdomes  to  thee  multiply.        95 
Doe  not  I  kings  create,  and  throw  the  crowne 
Sometimes  to  him  that  low  in  dust  doth  ly. 
And  him  that  raignd  into  his  rowme  thrust  downe, 
And  whom  I  lust  do  beape  with  glory  and  renownel" 

XII. 

"  All  otherwise,"  saide  he,  "  I  riches  read,  100 

And  deeme  them  roote  of  all  disquietnesse; 
First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preserVd  with  dread. 
And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishnesse, 
Leaying  behind  them  griefe  and  heayinesse: 
Infinite  mischiefea  of  them  doe  arize;  10& 

Strife  and  debate,  bloodshed  and  bittemesse. 
Outrageous  wrong  and  hellish  covetize, 
That  noble  heart,  in  great  dishonour,  doth  despiza. 

Sin. 
"  Ne  thine  be  Kingdomes,  ne  the  scepters  thine; 
But  realmee  and  rules  thou  doest  both  confound,  110 
And  loyall  truth  to  treason  doest  incline: 
Witnesse  the  guiltlesse  blood  pourd  oft  on  ground; 
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The  crowned  often  elaine;  tbe  slater  cround; 
The  sacred  diademe  in  peecea  rent. 
And  purple  robe  gored  with  man?  a  wound,  115 

Castles  Burprisd,  great  cities  aackt  and  brent: 
So  mak'st  thou  kings,  and  gaynest  wrongfnll  gorem- 
ment! 

SIT. 

"  Long  were  to  tell  the  tronbloua  stormea  that  toeae 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  nnsweet : 
Who  swelling  Bailee  in  Caspian  sea  doth  croese,    120 
And  in  frayle  wood  on  Adrian  gulf  doth  fleet. 
Doth  not,  I  weene,  so  many  evik  meet." 
Then   llfammon  wezing  wroth:  "And  why  then," 

sayd, 
"  Are  mortall  men  so  fond  and  vmdiscreet 
So  evill  thing  to  seeke  unto  their  ayd ;  126 

And  having  not,  complaine,  and  having  it,  upbrayd  ? " 


"  Me  list  not,"  said  the  Elfln  Knight,  "  receave 
Thing  oBreA,  till  I  know  It  well  be  gott ; 
Ne  wote  T  but  thou  didst  these  goods  bereave 
From  rightfull  owner  by  unrighteous  lott,  175 

Or  that  blood-guiltineaee  or  guile  them  btott" 
"  Perdy,"  quoth  he,  "  yet  never  eie  did  vow, 
Ne  tong  did  tell,  ne  hand  these  handled  not; 
But  safe  I  have  them  kept  in  secret  mew 
From  bevens  sight  and  powre  of  al  which  them  pour- 
sew"  180 


**  What  secret  place,"  quoth  he,  "  can  safely  hold 
So  huge  a  masse,  and  hide  from  heavens  eie! 
Or  where  hast  thou  thy  wonne,  that  so  much  gold 
Thou  canst  preserve  from  wrong  and  robbery? "   184 
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"  Come  thou,"  quoth  he,  **  and  see."    So  by  and  by 
Thronffb  that  thick  covert  he  him  led,  and  fownd 
A  darksome  wb7,  which  no  man  could  desci?. 
That  deep  descended  through  the  hollow  grownd. 
And  was  with  dread  and  horror  compaaaed  arownd. 


At  length  the;  came  into  a  larger  apace,  190 

That  strecht  itself e  into  an  ample  playne; 
Through  which  a  beaten  broad  high  way  did  trace 
That  atreight  did  lead  to  Plutoes  gries^  rayne: 
B;  that  wayee  side  there  sate  infemall  Payne, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tumultuous  Strife ;  195 

The  one  in  hand  an  yron  whip  did  strayne. 
The  other  brandished  a  blood;  knife; 
And  both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  both  did  tfaieten 
Life. 

rrn. 

On  th'other  side  in  one  consdrt  there  sate 
Cruell  Bevenge,  and  rancorous  Despight,  200 

Dialoyall  Treason,  and  hart-burning  Hate; 
But  gnawing  Gealosy,  out  of  their  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bight; 
And  trembling  Feare  atill  to  and  fro  did  fly,        204 
And  found  no  place  wher  safe  he  shroud  him  might : 
Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darknes  lye; 
And  Shame  hia  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living  eye. 


And  over  them  sad  Horror  with  grim  hew 
Did  alwaiee  sore,  beating  his  yron  wings; 
And  after  him  owles  and  night-ravens  flew, 
Tbe  hatefull  mesBengers  of  heavy  tbinga. 
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Of  death  and  dolor  telling  sad  tidings ; 
Whiles  Ead  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  oUfte, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  sings. 
That  hart  of  flint  a  sonder  could  have  rif te ; 
Which  having  ended,  after  Mm  she  flyeth  ewifte. 


All  these  before  the  gates  of  Pluto  la?; 
By  whom  they  passing  spake  unto  them  nought; 
But  th'  Elfin  Knight  with  wonder  all  the  way 
Did  feed  his  eyes,  and  fild  his  inner  thought.        230 
At  last  him  to  a  litle  dore  he  brought. 
That  to  the  gate  of  hell,  which  gaped  wide, 
Was  next  aliogning,  ne  them  parted  ought: 
Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  litie  stride,  224 

That  did  the  house  of  Richesae  from  hell-mouth  divide. 


Before  the  dore  sat  selfe-consuming  Care, 
Day  and  night  keeping  wary  wateh  and  ward. 
For  feare  least  Force  or  Fraud  should  unaware 
Breake  in,  and  spoile  the  treasure  there  in  gard: 
Ne  would  he  suffer  Sleepe  once  tbether-ward      830 
Approch,  albe  bis  drowsy  den  were  next ; 
For  next  to  Death  is  Sleepe  to  be  compard; 
Therefore  his  house  is  unto  his  annext: 
Here  Sleepe,  there  Bicbesse,  and  Hel-gate  them  both 
betwext. 


So  soone  as  Mammon  there  arrivd,  the  dore 
To  him  did  open,  and  affoorded  way : 
Him  followed  eke  Sir  Quyon  evermore; 
Ke  darkneese  him,  ne  daunger  might  dismay. 
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Soone  as  he  entred  was,  the  dore  streigbt  wa; 
Did  shutt,  and  from  behind  it  forth  there  lept      240 
An  ugly  feend,  more  fowie  than  dismoll  day; 
The  which  wiih  monatroua  atalke  hehind  him  slept. 
And  ever  as  he  went  dew  wateh  upon  him  kept. 


That  houses  forme  within  waa  rude  and  etrong, 
Lyke  an  huge  cave  hewne  out  of  rock?  clif  te. 
From  whose  rough  vaut  the  ragged  breaches  hong 
Embost  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  guifte,  265 

And  with  rich  metall  loaded  every  rifte. 
That  heavy  mine  they  did  seeme  to  threatt; 
And  over  them  Arachue  high  did  lift« 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spred  her  subtile  nett. 
Enwrapped  in  fowle  smoke  and  clouds  more  black  then 
iett.  270 


Both  roofe,  and  doore,  and  walls,  were  all  of  gold. 
But  overgrown  with  dust  and  old  decay. 
And  hid  in  darknes,  that  none  could  behold 
The  hew  thereof:  for  vew  of  cherefull  day 
Did  never  in  that  bouse  it  selfe  display,  275 

But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertein  light; 
Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away; 
Or  as  the  moone,  cloathed  with  clowdy  night. 
Does  shew  to  him  that  walks  in  feare,  and  sad  affright 

XXI. 

In  all  that  rowme  was  nothing  to  be  seene  380 

But  huge  great  yron  chests,  and  coffers  strong. 
All  bard  with  double  bends,  that  none  could  weene 
Them  to  eSorce  by  violence  or  wrong; 
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On  eTery  side  they  placed  were  alons- 
But  all  the  ^ownd  with  scuIb  was  scattered        285 
And  dead  mens  bones,  which  round  about  were  flong; 
Whose  livee,  it  seemed,  whllome  there  were  ahed, 
And  their  vile  carcases  now  left  unburied. 


The?  forward  passe;  ue  Qnyon  yet  spoke  word. 
Till  that  they  came  unto  an  yron  dore,  28 

Which  to  them  opened  of  his  owne  accord, 
And  ahewd  of  richesse  auch  exceeding  store, 
As  eie  of  man  did  never  see  before, 
Ne  ever  could  within  one  place  be  fownd,  29 

Thongh  all  the  wealth  which  is,  or  was  of  yore. 
Could  gathered  be  through  all  the  world  arownd. 
And  that  above  were  added  to  that  under  grownd. 

TTTTt 

The  charge  thereof  unto  a  covetous  spright 
Commannded  was,  who  thereby  did  attend. 
And  warily  awaited  day  and  night,  30 

From  other  covetous  feends  it  to  defend. 
Who  it  to  rob  and  ransacke  did  intend. 
Then  Mammon,  turning  to  that  warriour,  said: 
"  I>oe,  here  the  worldes  blie  I  loe,  here  the  end. 
To  which  al  men  doe  ayme,  rich  to  be  made!        30 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  thee  laid," 


"  Certos,"  said  he,  "  I  n'  ill  thine  offred  grace, 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  doe  intend  1 
Another  blia  before  mine  eyes  I  place. 
Another  happines,  another  end. 
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To  them  that  list,  these  base  r^ardee  I  lend: 
But  I  in  armes,  and  in  atchievements  brave, 
Do  rather  choose  tn;  flitting  houres  to  spend. 
And  to  be  lord  of  those  that  ricfaea  have. 
Then    them    to    have    royeelfe,    and    be    their   servile 
Bclave."  315 

XXXIT. 

Thereat  tfae  Feend  his  gnashinir  teeth  did  grate. 
And  griev'd,  so  long  to  lacke  hie  greedie  pra;; 
For  veil  he  weened  that  so  glorious  bayte 
Would  tempt  his  guest  to  take  thereof  bbbb?  : 
Had  he  so  doen,  he  bad  him  snatcht  away  330 

More  light  then  culver  in  the  f aulcona  fist : 
Etemall  Qod  thee  save  from  such  decay  I 
Sat,  vhenas  Mammon  saw  his  purpose  mist, 
Him  to  entrap  unwaree  another  way  he  wist. 

[The  poet  then  goee  on  to  tell  of  the  further  tempta- 
tions to  which  Ou7on  is  subjected,  and  of  how  the 
Knight  withstands  them.  At  lengtli,  after  three  days 
have  passed,  according  to  men's  reckoning,  Ouyon 
begs  to  be  taken  back  into  the  world,  and  Mammon, 
though  loth,  is  constrained  to  comply  with  the  request. 
But  as  soon  as  Guyon  reaches  the  vital  air  he  swoons, 
and  lies  aa  one  dead.  The  next  Canto  (which  ends 
with  the  Knight's  recovery  and  re-union  with  the 
Palmer,  his  appointed  guide,)  begins  with  the  follow- 
ing stanias  on  the  care  of  God  for  man,  thus  leading 
us  to  anticipate  the  bappy  ending.] 

(From  Canto  Vm.) 


And  is  there  care  in  heaven  f    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace. 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  movet 
There  is :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  cacf 
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Of  men  then  beasts.    But  0 1  tb'  ezceedine  grace 
Of  highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  ao,  4 

And  all  bis  workee  with  merc7  doth  embrace. 
That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe. 


How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave,  10 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  mooonr  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 
The  flitting  akyes,  like  flying  Pursuivant, 
Against  fowle  feendee  to  ayd  us  militant! 
Th^  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward,        16 
And  their  bright  sqadroos  round  about  us  plant; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward. 
01  why  should  hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  r^^ardt 


THE  COURTIEB 
(FMm  Ms&ar  FuMcnf*  TaU,  I69I) 

Host  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  had  ywist. 
That  few  have  found,  and  manie  one  hath  mist  I 
Full  little  knoweet  thou  that  hast  not  tnde. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide: 
To  loose  good  dayes,  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  wast  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  tomorrow; 
-  To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow; 
To  have  thy  Princes  grace,  yet  want  her  Peeres ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  waite  manie  yeeres; 
To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse  dispaires; 
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To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride,  to  ronne, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  vant,  to  be  undonne. 
Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  desaatrouB  end, 
That  doth  Hb  life  in  ao  long  tendance  spend  I 
Who  ever  leaves  Bweete  home,  where  meane  estate 
In  safe  assurance,  without  strife  or  hate, 
Findes  all  things  needf ull  for  contentment  meeke, 
And  will  to  court  for  shadowea  vaine  to  seeke, 
Or  hope  to  gaine,  himselfe  will  one  daie  crie. 
That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  enemiel 


SONNET  XL, 
(From  AmontH,  1695) 

Marie  vihssa  she  smilee  with  amiable  cheare. 
And  tell  me  whereto  can  ye  lyken  it; 
When  on  each  eyelid  sweetly  doe  appeare 
An  hundred  Graces  as  in  shade  to  ait. 
Lfkest  it  seemeth,  in  mj  simple  wit,  6 

Unto  the  fayre  sunshine  in  somers  day; 
That,  when  a  dreadfull  storm  away  is  flit, 
Tbmgh  the  broad  world  doth  spred  his  goodly  ray : 
At  sight  whereof,  each  bird  that  site  on  spray. 
And  erery  beast  that  to  his  den  was  fled,  10 

Comes  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dismay. 
And  to  thy  light  lift  up  their  drouping  bed. 
'    So  my  atorme-beaten  hart  likewise  is  cheared 
With  that  sunshine,  when  cloudy  looks  are  cleared. 

SONNET  LXXV. 
(From  the  tame) 

One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand ; 
Bat  came  the  waves  and  washed  it  away : 
Agayne,  I  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand; 
And  came  the  tyde,  and  made  my  paynea  his  pray. 
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"  Vayne  man,"  eayd  she, "  that  doeet  in  vayne  assay 

A  mortal!  thing  so  to  immortalize;  < 

For  I  myselve  shall  lyke  to  this  decay. 
And  eek  my  name  bde  wyped  out  lykevise." 
"  Not  ao  "  (quod  I) ;  "  let  baser  things  devise 
To  dy  in  duet,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame :  II 

My  verso  jonr  vertuee  rare  shall  eternize. 
And  in  the  hevms  wryte  your  glorious  name ; 
Where,  when  as  death  shall  all  the  world  subdew. 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  rraiew." 
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APELLES'  BONQ 
(From  Jlentndm-  and  Oampaipe,  1564 ;  acted  IS81) 

Cupid  and  m;  Campaspe  pk^ed 

At  cards  for  kiBaea, — Cupid  paid; 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows. 

His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows : 

Loses  them  too ;  then  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 

Orowins  on  's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how) ; 

With  these  the  crystfd  of  his  brow. 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin: 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love,  has  she  done  this  to  theet 

What  shaU,  alasl  become  of  met 

ttobert  (Greene 

1560-1693 

CONTENT 

(From  FHreuidt  to  Fbttj/,  1S91) 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content, 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown. 
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Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent. 

The  poor  estate  ecoms  fortune's  angry  frown: 
Such  sweet  content,  such  bunds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss. 
Sugars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  mias,  8 

The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest, 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care. 

The  mean  that  grees  with  country  music  best. 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  modest  fare,  10 

ObscurM  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss : 

A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 


®bristopber  Aarlowe 

1604-IOOS 
THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE 


Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove. 
That  valleys,  groves,  hills  and  fields. 
Woods  or  sleepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
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Fair-lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold; 

A  belt  of  straw  and  iv^-buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs : 
An  if  these  pictures  may  thee  moTe, 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning: 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  lore. 


Zbomas  S>efifier 

dr.  1670— eir.  1687 

0  SWEET  CONTENT 

(From  I^  Patient  GriueU.  acted  1099) 

Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers  ? 

O  Bweet  content  1 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perple^dt 

O  punishment  1 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexM  5 

To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers  ? 
O  sweet  content!  O  sweet  O  sweet  content  I 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace; 
Honest  lahor  bears  a  lovely  face; 
Then  hey  nonny  uonny,  bey  nonny  nonnyt  10 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring? 

O  aweet  content! 
Swim'st  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sinVst  in  thine  own  tears  t 

0  punishment  I 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears  15 
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Ko  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king  I 
0  sveet  content  I  O  sweet  O  sweet  content  I 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace; 
Honest  labor  bears  a  lovely  face; 
Then  he;  nonny  nonn;,  he;  nonu;  nonn;  1 


1581  (?)-l«M  (!) 

GOOD  MOBROW 

(Pnan  7^  Bape  <!f  Lwraee,  1908(priDted),  acted  eir.  IBOS) 

Pack,  clouds,  awa;,  and  welcome  day. 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow ; 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft. 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind,         6 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow; 
Bird  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing. 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 
Notes  from  them  both  Til  borrow.  10 

Wake  from  thy  rest,  robin-redbreast. 

Sing  birds  in  every  furrow; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush,  15 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow, 
Yoa  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves 

Sing  my  fair  love  good-morrow ; 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow 
Sing  birds  in  every  furrow.  20 
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Vbmnas  Campion 

D.  1619  (T) 

TO  LESBIA 

(In  Roeseter'a  SotA  cfAin.  1601} 

]tfy  sweetest  Leebia,  let  us  live  and  love. 
And  though  the  sager  sort  our  deeds  reprove 
Xet  UB  not  weigh  them.    Heaven's  great  lamps 

do  dive 
Into  tbeir  weet,  and  straight  again  revive; ' 
S  But  Boon  as  once  aet  ia  our  litle  light. 
Then  muat  we  sleep  one  ever-during  night 

If  all  would  lead  their  lives  in  love  liks  me. 
Then  bloody  swords  and  armour  should  not  be; 
Ko   drum  nor   trumpet   peatseful   sleeps   should 
move, 
10  TJolees  alarm  came  from  the  Camp  of  X<ove : 
But  fools  do  live  and  waste  their  little  light. 
And  seek  with  pain  their  ever-during  uighL 

When  timely  death  m;  life  and  fortunes  ends. 
Let    not   ray    hearse    be   vext   with   mourning 
friends; 
15  But  let  all  lovers,  rich  in  triumph,  come 

And  with  sweet  pastimes  grace  m;  happy  tomb: 
And,  Lesbia,  close  up  thou  my  little  light 
And  crown  with  love  my  ever-during  night 

THE  ARMOUR  OP  INNOCENCE 
(From  the  same) 

The  man  of  life  uprigjit, 
Whose  guiltless  heart  is  free 
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From  all  diebonest  deeds. 
Or  thought  of  rani^; 

fi  The  man  whose  silent  days 
In  hannlesB  J07B  ai€  spent, 
Whom  hopea  cannot  delude 
Kor  Borrow  discontent : 

That  man  needs  neither  towers 
10      Nor  armour  for  defence, 
Nor  secret  vaults  to  fly 
From  thunder's  violence: 


He  only  can  behold 
With  unafFrighted  eyes 
15  The  horrors  of  the  deep 
And  terrors  of  the  skies. 

Thus  scorning  all  the  cares 

That  fate  or  fortune  brings. 

He  makes  the  heaven  his  book; 

20      His  wisdom  heavenly  things; 

Oood  thoughts  his  only  friends. 
His  wealth  a  veil-spent  age, 

Tbe  earth  his  sober  inn 
And  quiet  pilgrimage. 


FORTITNATI  NIMICH 

Jack  and  Joan,  they  thick  no  ill, 
But  loving  live,  and  merry  still; 
Do  tbeir  week-day's  work,  and  pray 
Devoutly  on  the  holy-day : 
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5  Skip  aad  trip  it  on  the  green, 
And  help  to  choose  the  Summer  Queen; 
I^ash  out  at  a  country  feaat 
Their  silver  penny  with  the  beet. 

Well  can  they  judge  of  nappy  ale, 
10  And  tell  at  large  a  winter  tale; 
Climb  up  to  the  apple  loft. 
And  turn  the  crabs  till  they  be  aoft 
Tib  is  ell  the  father's  joy. 
And  little  Tom  the  mother's  boy : — 
15  All  their  pleasure  is,  Content, 
And  care,  to  pay  their  yearly  rent. 

Joan  can  call  by  name  her  cows 
And  deck  her  windows  with  green  boughs; 
She  can  wreaths  and  tuttiea  make, 
20  And  trim  with  plums  a  bridal  cake. 
Jack  knows  what  brings  gain  or  loss. 
And  his  long  flail  can  stoutly  toss: 
Makes  the  hedge  which  others  break, 
And  ever  thinks  what  he  doth  speak. 

25  }^ow,  you  courtly  dames  and  knights, 
That  study  only  strange  delights. 
Though  you  scorn  the  homespun  grey, 
And  revel  in  your  rich  array; 
Though  your  tongues  dissemble  deep 

30  And  can  your  heads  from  danger  keep;' 
Yet,  for  all  your  pomp  and  train. 
Securer  lives  the  silly  swain  t 
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Sobn  fletcber 

16T»^1885 

SONG  OP  THE  PRIEST  OP  PAN 

(Prom  7^  Fiiitlifid  ShtphtrdM*.  Act  n.  ac.  1,  acted  ISIO) 

Sbepberds  all,  and  maidens  fair 

Fold  7oar  flocks  up,  for  the  air 

'Oins  to  thicken,  and  the  Bun 

Ahreadr  hie  great  course  hath  run. 
5  See  the  dew-drops  bow  the;  kiss 

Every  little  flower  that  is ; 

Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 

Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads ; 

See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling, 
10  And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 

The  dead  night  from  under  ground; 

At  whose  rising  mieta  unsound. 

Damps  and  vapours  fly  apace, 

Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  face 
16  Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come 

Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom; 

Therefore  from  such  danger  lock 

Every  one  his  tov6d  flock; 

And  let  your  doga  lie  loose  vrithout, 
SO  Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 

From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day. 

Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away; 

Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 

Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
26  To  secure  yourselves  from  these 

Be  not  too  secure  in  ease; 

Let  one  eye  bis  watches  peep 

While  the  other  eye  doth  sleep; 

So  yoti  shall  good  shepherds  prors. 
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30  And  for  ever  bold  tbe  love 

Of  onr  great  god.    Sweetest  slumbers. 
And  soft  silence,  f&ll  in  numbera 
On  your  eyelids  I     So,  farewell ! 
Thufl  I  end  my  evening's  knelL 


SONG  TO  PAN 
(From  the  same.  Act  V.  k.  6.) 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bowers. 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  powers 
That  inbabit  in  tbe  lakes. 
Id  tbe  pleasant  springB  or  brakee, 
6         Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound, 
Wbilst  we  greet 
All  tbis  ground 
With  bis  honour  and  his  name 
10  That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  be  is  just. 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honoured.     Daffodilliee, 
Boses,  pinks,  and  lovM  lilies, 
15  Let  UB  fling 

Wbilst  we  sing 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy, 
Ever  honour^  ever  young  I 
20  Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung! 
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ftaxids  Seaumont 

1688  (t)-l«l« 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  M&N 

(From  AwiM,  1640} 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are. 
Or  like  the  freah  spring's  gaudf  hn^ 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew, 
5  Or  like  the  wind  that  chafes  the  floodi 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood; 
Even  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  called  in  and  paid  to-night. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies, 
]0  The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies. 
The  dew's  dried  up,  the  star  is  shot. 
The  flight  is  past,  and  man  forgot. 

ON  THE  TOHBS  IN  WESTiUNSTER  ABBEY 
(From  Fomu,  1608) 

3fortaUt7,  behold  and  fear! 
What  &  change  of  flesh  is  here  I 
Think  how  many  royal  bones 
Sleep  within  this  heap  of  stones; 
5  Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands. 
Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands; 
Where  from  their  pulpits  sealed  with  dust 
They  preach,  "  In  greatness  is  no  trust" 
Here's  an  acre  sown  indeed 
10  With  the  richest,  royall'st  seed 
That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 
Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin: 
Here  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried, 
"  Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died  I " 
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15  Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of  king 
Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state. 
Buried  in  duat,  once  dead  b;  fate. 


Sit  Denrs  TOotton 

1S«8-1<89 

THE  OHABACTBR  OF  A  HAFPT  LIPS 

(Writteo  dr.  1«14) 

Eow  happy  is  be  bom  and  taught 
That  aeneth  not  another's  will; 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill; 

6  Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are ; 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  world  by  care 
Of  public  fame  or  private  breath; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
10      Nor  vice;  who  never  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good ; 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed ; 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat; 
15  Whose  stat«  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 

Kore  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
20      With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 
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This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  faU; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands. 
And  having  nothing,  ;et  hath  alL 


Sft  Malter  Valeffib  (T) 

issa-iei8 

THE  NYMPH-S  REPLY  TO  THE  PASSIONATE 

SHEPHERD 

(Fran  BnffMnSt  EOioon,  1600) 

If  all  the  world  and  Love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  ever;  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pleasures  might  my  passion  move. 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

6  But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
The  rest  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
10  To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancies  spring  but  sorrows  falL 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
15  Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs. 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move, 
20  To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
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Bat  could  youth  last,  could  love  still  breed. 
Had  joys  uo  date,  had  age  no  need; 
Then  tboee  delighte  1117  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  tfa?  love. 


33en  5onson 

1078-1087 


(From  Flnt  Folio  edition  of  Sliakespeare,  1628) 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shabspeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such. 
As  neither  Man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much. 
6  'Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.     But  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise; 
For  Billiest  ignorance  on  these  may  light. 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  beet,  but  echoes  right; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
10  The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgetb  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin  where  it  seemed  to  raise. 


15  Bu£  thou  art  proof  against  them  and,  indeed, 
Above  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
T  therefore  will  b^n:  Soul  of  the  age  I 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage  1 
My  ShaeSFEabb,  rise  I  I  will  not  lodge  thee  b^ 

20  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room: 
T^u  art  a  monnment  without  a  tomb. 
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Thou  art  alive  still  while  th;  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wit«  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

25  That  I  not  mix  thee  so  my_^rain  excuses, — 
I  mean  with  great  but  disproportioned  Muses; 
For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outabine^ 

30  Or  sporting  Eyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  leas 

Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  would  not  seek 
For  names,  but  call  forth  thund'ring  .iSschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

36  FacuviuB,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 
To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 
And  sh&ke  a  stage ;  or  when  thy  socks  were  on. 
Leave  thee  alone  for  a  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Borne 

40  Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 
Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show. 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  timet 
And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

46  When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Onr  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm  t 
Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 
And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines. 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

60  As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 
The  merry  Greek,  tart  AriBtophanee, 
Neat  Terence,  wit^  Flautus,  now  not  please; 
But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 
As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

55  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  Art, 
My  gentle  Shakspeare,  mast  enjoy  a  part- 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  bs. 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion ;  and  that  he 
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Wbo  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat 
60  (Such  aa  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  beat 

Upon  the  UuBes'  anvil,  turn  the  same. 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame; 

Or  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn; 

For  a  ^ood  poet's  made,  as  well  as  bom. 
65  And  such  wert  thout    Look,  how  the  father's 

Lives  in  his  issne,  even  so  the  race 

Of    Shakspeare'e    mind    and    manners    brigbtlj 

sbinee 
In  bis  well  tumM  and  true  fil6d  linee, 
In  each  of  which  be  seems  to  shake  s  lance, 

70  As  brandished  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 
Sweet  Swan  of  Avon !  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 
And    make   those    flights    upon    the    banks   of 

Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  Jameel 

75  But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 
Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  therel 
Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rage 
Or  influence  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage. 
Which,  since  tby  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourned 
,  like  night, 

80  And  despairs  day  but  for  thy  volume's  light 

SDfPLGX  MUNSmiS 

^iom  SpiMiu ;  or.  The  Silent  Woman,  Axxl.  sc  1., 

100»-10} 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest. 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast; 
Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed: 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
6  Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound- 
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Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simplici^  a  grace ', 
Bobes  looaelr  flowing,  hair  as  free: 
10  Such  Bweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art; 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  CHARI8 

(From  "  A  CelebcMIoo  of  Charts  "  Id  tTndeneoodt,  1010) 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Lore, 

Wherein  m;  Lad;  ridethl 
Each  that  dravs  ia  a  swan  or  a  dove. 
And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 
B  As  she  goes,  all  hearts  do  duty 
Unto  her  beaut;; 
And  enamoured  do  wish,  so  thejr  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight. 
That  they  stiU  were  to  nm  h^  ber  side, 
10  Through  swords,  through  seoa,  whither  she  would 
ride. 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  Love's  world  comprisetht 
Do  but  look  on  ber  hair,  it  is  bright 

As  Love's  star  when  it  risethl 
IS  Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her; 
And  from  her  arched  brows,  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face. 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
SO     All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow 
Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it? 

Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  bath  smutched  itt 
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25  Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  beaver  I 
Or  swan's  down  ever) 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  briar  t 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  Si  the  bee  I 
30      0  so  white, — 0  so  soft, — O  so  sweet  is  shel 


80N0.— TO  CYNTmA 

(From  (^/tOhia'i  Bndt,  Act  Y.  sc.  S,  1600) 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 
Kow  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep; 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep; 
6         Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess  excellently  bright 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose; 

Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 
10  Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close; 
Bless  UB  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver; 
Ifi  Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 
Thou  that  makest  a  day  of  night, 
Qoddeea  excellently  bright. 
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vmiltam  Sbafiespeare 

SILVIA 

ffVam  7%»  Too  GenU&men  ^Verona,  IV.  S,  1598;   act 

about  159»-9S) 

Wbo  Ib  Silvia?  what  ia  she. 

That  all  our  swaiae  commend  hert 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  ia  she. 
The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
6  That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fairt 
For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 

Love  doth  to  her  eyea  repair, 
To  help  him  of  his  blindness; 
10  And,  being:  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 
That  Silvia  is  excelling: 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing, 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
16  To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE 
(From  Am  Tou  Likt  It,  II.  6,  acted  1689) 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
6  Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 

Here  shall  he  see 
Ko  ^emy 
Bnt  winter  and  rough  weather. 
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Who  doth  ambition  abim 
10  And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun. 

Seeking  the  food  lie  eats 
And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 
Here  Bhall  he  see 
16  No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

0  MISTRESS   HIKE,  WHERE  AHE  TOU    ROAHINO 
(From  2WW  ■'^vW,  II.  8.  about  1601) 

O  mistreBB  mine,  where  are  you  roamingt 
O,  stay  and  bear;  your  true  love's  coming. 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low: 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting; 
6  Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting. 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love?    'Tis  not  hereafter: 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
10  In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty ; 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty. 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

TAKE.  OH.  TAKE  THOSE  LIPS  AWAY 
(From  limuuTtfor  Mfoture.  TV.  1, 1608) 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mora ; 
6  But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain, 

seal'd  in  vain. 
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HARE,  HASE,  THE  LARK 

(From  (V>^in«.  11.  8,  1608) 

Hark  I  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gat«  auige, 

And  Fh<Ebus  'gina  aris^ 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies ; 
And  winking  Maiy-buds  begin  to  ope  their  golden  eyes; 
With  everything  that  pretty  ia — ^My  lady  sweet,  arise : 
Arise,  arise. 

DIRGE 
(From  the  same,  IV.  2) 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun 

Kor  the  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages; 
Qolden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  6 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great. 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrants'  stroke; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat; 

To  thee  the  reed  ia  aa  the  oak :  10 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust  f 

Fear  no  more  the  ligbt'ning  flash; 

Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash;  16 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan: 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovera  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust 
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No  ezorciser  harm  thee  I 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee ) 
Qbost  uiUaid  forbear  theet 
Nothing  ill  come  near  theel 
Quiet  consummation  have; 
And  renowned  be  th;  gravel 


A  BEA  DIRGE 

(From  7^  Tmpea.  1. 2, 1610} 

Full  fathom  fire  thy  father  liw; 

Of  hie  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyee: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong. 

Harki  now  I  bear  them — Ding-dong  belL 


ARIEL-S  SONG 
(From  the  lame.  Act  V.  sc.  1) 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  SU(^  I: 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  baf  8  back  I  do  fly 

After  summer  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 
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Sir  pbflip  S«>nes 

10H-168S 

SONNET  -XXTIJ 

(VmaAttropluiandSUHa.  dr.  1691) 

With  how  aad  steps,  O  Moon,  tboa  climb'st  the  akiesl 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 

What,  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  t 

Sure,  if  that  long-wlth-love-acquainted  eye  i 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languished  grace. 

To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 

Then  eVn  of  fellowship,  O  Uoon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit)        1( 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  loveis  sooin  whom  that  love  doth  possess  t 

Do  they  call  vir*ue  there  ungratefulness  t 

BOWNBT  XXXIX-ON  8LBKP 

(From  the  same) 

Come,  Sleep  1  0  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  higb  and  low; 
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With  shield  of  proof,  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darta  Deepair  at  me  doth  throw : 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease; 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 

A  chamber  deaf  of  noise,  and  blind  of  light ;  ] 

A  rosy  garland  and  a  weaiy  head: 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  in  right. 

Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  ms. 

Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 


Samuel  S)aniel 

16S3-16I9 


(From  Ddia,  Gontaimng  certain  Bonnet*.  1S9S} 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  bom; 
Relieve  niy  languish  and  restore  the  light; 
With  dark  forgetting  of  m;  care,  return, 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-adventured  youth: 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn 
Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untrudi. 
Cease  dreams,  the  images  of  day  desires, 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  morrow; 
Never  let  rising  sun  approve  you  liars. 
To  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 


DpIr^cihyGOOglC  


BUZABBiaAN  SONNETS  7 

Afcbael  :Dra5ton 

1568-1681 
SONNET  LXI 

(Prom  Idea't  Mirror,  16M) 

Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  ns  kiss  and  part. 

Nay  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me; 

And  I  am  glad,  yea  glad  with  all  my  heart. 

That  thoe  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free; 

Shake  hands  forever,  cancel  all  our  vows,  i 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  )ot  of  former  love  retain. 

Xow  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath. 

When  his  pulse  failing.  Passion  speechless  lies,  II 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death. 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes : 

Kow  if  thou  would'st,  when  all  have  given  him  ovei 
From  death  to  life  thou  might* st  him  yet  recover. 

MfUfam  S>rnmmonl> 

lS8S-ie4» 

ON  SLEEP 

d^om  I^mni,  Amorout,  Funeral,  etc.,  1618) 

Sleep,  Silence'  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest, 

Prince  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings. 

Indifferent  host  to  Bhepherds  and  to  kings. 

Sole  comforter  of  minds  which  are  oppress'd; 

Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  things  i 

Lie  slmnb'ring,  with  foi^tfulness  possees'd. 

And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 

Thou  spar'st,  alas  I  who  cannot  be  thy  guest 
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Sinct;  i  am  fhine,  0  come,  but  trith  that  face 
To  inward  light,  whidi  thou  are  wont  to  shew,         I 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe; 
Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  den;  that  grace. 
Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath, 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 


Mfllfam  Sbaltespeare 

BONNET   XTTTX 
fFrom  SonneU,  1S9S-160S) 

When,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope,  E 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  poaaeee'd, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  m^elf  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state,  IC 

Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate : 
For  thy  sweet  love  rememb'red  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

SONNET  XXX 

When  to  the  seaaions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste: 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow,  S 

For  precious  friends  bid  in  death's  dateless  night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancell'd  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight; 
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Then  can  I  grieve  at  grieTsncee  foregone. 
And  hearily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restored  and  sorrows  end. 


SONNET  XXXm 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 

Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 

Kiseing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 

Oilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy; 

Anon  permit  the  baaeat  clouds  to  ride  5 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 

And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 

Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace: 

Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine 

With  all- triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow;  10 

But,  out,  alack!  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 

The  region  cloud  hath  maek'd  him  from  me  now. 

Tet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain  when  heaven's  sun 
fitaineth. 

SONNET  LX 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before. 

In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light,  5 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 

Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 

And  Time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 

Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth 

And  ddves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow,  10 
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Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truths 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scTthe  to  mow: 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  m;  rerae  shall  stand. 
Praising  tb;  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

aONMET  LXXUI 
That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  tfioee  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day  6 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west; 
Which  hy  and  by  black  night  dotb  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest 
In  me  thoa  see'st  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie,  10 

As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire. 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceiveet,  vhich  makes  thy  love  more 
strong, 

To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

SONNBT  CXVI 
Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remeve: 
O,  nol    It  is  an  ever-fixed  mark,  6 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come;  10 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 
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3cbn  Bonne 

1078-1S81 

SONNET  X-ON  DEATH 

(From  Ifol]f  8ot.ntU,  written  before  1607) 

Death,  be  not  proud,  though  eome  have  called  thee 

Might?  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so; 

For  those  whom  thou  think'st  thou  dost  overthrow 

Die  not,  poor  Death ;  nor  jet  csns't  thou  kill  me. 

From  rest  and  sleep,  which  but  thy  picture  be,  S 

Much  pleeaure,  then  from  thee  much  more  must  flow: 

And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go, 

Best  of  their  bones,  and  souls'  delivery. 

Tbon  art  slave  to  Fate,  chance,  kings,  and  desperate 

men. 
And  dost  with  poison,  war,  and  sickness  dwell,  10 

Am)  poppy  or  charms  can  make  ua  sleep  as  well. 
And  better  than  thy  stroke;  why  swell'st  thou,  thent 
One  short  sleep  pass,  we  wake  eternally. 
And  Death  shall  be  no  more;  Death,  thou  shalt  die. 
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Alcbael  S>raston 

1B88-16S1 
AOINCOURT 

to    VT    FRIENDi    TBB    CAlCBEB-BRrTOira  iXa    TEZm   HAKP 

(From  Po«tn*,  Lyric*  and  FattoraU,  1606  T) 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France, 
When  ve  our  sails  advance, 
And  now  to  prove  our  chance 

I/mger  not  tarr?, 
5  But  put  unto  the  main. 
At  Caux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  his  warlike  train. 

Landed  King  Harry. 

And  taking  man;  a  fort, 
10  Furnished  in  varlike  sort. 
Coming  toward  Agincourt 

In  happy  hour. 
Skirmishing  day  by  day 
With  those  oppose  his  w^, 
IS  Where  as  the  gen'ral  lay 
With  all  his  power: 

Which  in  his  height  of  pridt^ 
As  Henry  to  deride. 
His  ransom  to  provide 
20  Unto  him  sending; 
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Which  he  neglecte  the  whil^ 
As  Irom  a  nation  vile, 
Tet  with  an  angr;  amile. 
Their  lall  portending; 

Sfi  And,  turning  to  his  men. 
Quoth  famous  Heniy  th^ 
'  Though  thejr  to  one  be  t^ 

Be  not  amaz6d; 
Tet  have  we  well  begun, 
80  Battles  so  bravely  won 
Ever  more  to  the  sun 
By  fame  are  rais^ 

'  And  for  myself,'  quoth  he, 
'  This  my  full  rest  shall  be, 

85  England  ne'er  mourn  for  me, 
Kor  more  esteem  me. 
Victor  I  will  remain. 
Or  on  this  earth  be  slain. 
Never  shall  she  sustain 

40         Loss  to  redeem  me. 

'Poytera  and  Cresay  tell. 

When  most  their  pride  did  swcill» 

Under  our  swords  they  fell, 

Ko  lees  our  skill  is 
46  Than  when  our  grandaire  great, 
Claiming  the  regal  seat. 
In  many  a  warlike  feat 

Lopp'd  the  French  lilies.' 

The  Duke  of  York  bo  dread, 
60  The  eager  vaward  led ; 
With  the  main  Heniy  sped. 
Amongst  his  henchmen. 
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ter  had  the  rear, 
A  braver  man  not  ther^ 
65  And  now  preparing  were 

For  the  false  Frenchman, 

And  ready  to  be  gone. 
Armor  on  armor  ebone. 
Drum  unto  drum  did  groan, 
60  To  hear  was  wonder; 

That  with  the  cries  they  make 
The  Teiy  earth  did  shake. 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake. 
Thunder  to  thunder. 

65  Well  it  thine  age  beoame, 
O  noble  Erpingham, 
Thou  did'at  the  signal  ^rame 

Unto  the  forces; 
When  from  a  meadow  by, 
70  Like  a  storm  suddenly, 
The  English  archery 

Stuck  the  French  horses. 

The  Spanish  yew  so  strong. 
Arrows  a  cloUi-yard  long, 

7S  That  like  to  serpents  stong. 
Piercing  the  wether; 
None  from  his  death  now  starts, 
But  playing  manly  parts. 
And  like  true  English  hearts 

SO         Stuck  close  together. 

When  down  their  bows  they  threw, 
And  forth  their  bilbows  drew. 
And  on  the  French  they  flew: 
No  man  was  tardy; 
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85  Arms  from  the  shoulders  sent. 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent, 
Down  the  French  peasants  went, 
These  were  men  bard;. 

When  now  that  noble  king, 
90  His  broad  sword  brandishing. 
Into  the  host  did  fling, 

As  to  o'erwhelm  it; 

Who  many  a  deep  wound  lent. 

His  arms  with  blood  besprent 

fiS  And  many  a  cruel  dent 

Bruiadd  his  helmet. 

Qloster,  that  duke  so  good, 
Kext  of  the  royal  blood. 
For  famous  England  stood, 
100  With  his  brave  brother, 

Clarence,  iu  steel  most  bright^ 
That  yet  a  maiden  knight. 
Yet  in  this  furious  fight 
Scarce  such  another. 

105  Warwick  in  blood  did  wade, 
Oxford  the  foes  invade. 
And  cruel  slaughter  made. 

Still  as  they  ran  up; 
Suffolk  his  ase  did  ply, 
110  Beaumont  and  Willoughby 
Bear  them  right  doughti^, 
Ferrers  and  Fanhope. 

On  happy  Crispin  day 
Fought  was  this  noble  fray, 

115  Which  fame  did  not  delay 

To  England  to  carry; 

O  when  shall  Englishmen, 

With  such  acts  fill  a  pen! 

Or  England  breed  again 

120         Such  a  King  Harry! 
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AH  BLBOT  UPON  THE  DBATH  OF  THE  LADY 
MABKHAM 

(First  published  1688; 

Man  is  the  world,  and  death  the  ocean 
To  which  Ood  gives  the  lower  parta  of  man. 
TtuB  sea  environe  all,  and  though  as  yet 
Qod  hath  set  marks  and  bounds  'twixt  us  and  it, 
6  Yet  doth  it  roar  and  gnaw,  and  still  pretend 
To  break  our  bank,  whene'er  it  takes  a  friend : 
Then  our  land-waters  (tears  of  passion)  vent; 
Our  waters  then  above  our  firmament — 
Tears,  which  our  soul  doth  for  her  sin  let  fall, — 
10  Take  all  a  brackish  taste,  and  funeraL 

And  even  those  t«ara,  which  should  wash  sin,  are 

We,  after  God,  new  drown  our  world  again. 

Kothing  but  man  of  all  envenom'd  things. 

Doth  work  upon  itself  with  inborn  stings. 
16  Tears  are  false  spectacles;  we  cannot  see 

Through  passion's  mist,  what  we  are,  or  what  she. 

In  her  this  sea  of  death  hath  made  no  breach; 

But  as  the  tide  doth  wash  the  shining  beach. 

And  leaves  embroider'd  works  upon  the  sand, 
20  So  is  her  flesh  refin'd  by  Death's  cold  hand. 
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As  men  of  China,  after  an  age's  stay, 
Do  take  up  porcelain,  where  they  buried  day, 
80  at  this  grave,  her  limbec  (which  refines 
The    diamonds,    rubies,    Bapphiree,    pearls    and 
mines, 

2S  Of  which  this  fleeh  was)  her  soul  shall  inspire 
Flesh  of  such  stuff,  as  Go<!,  when  His  last  fire 
An^^llH  this  world,  to  recompense  it,  shall 
Make  and  name  them  th'  elixir  of  this  all. 
They  aay  the  sea,  when  th'  earth  It  gains,  loseth 
too; 

80  If  carnal  Death,  the  younger  brother,  do 
Usurp  the  body;  our  soul,  which  subject  is 
To  th'  elder  Death  by  sin,  is  free  by  this ; 
They  perish  both,  when  they  att«npt  the  just; 
For  graves  our  trophies  are,  and  both  Death's 
dust. 

86  So,  unobnoxious  now,  she  hath  buried  both; 
For  none  to  death  sins,  that  to  sin  is  loath. 
Nor  do  they  die,  which  are  not  loath  to  die; 
So  she  hath  this  and  that  viiginity. 
Grace  was  in  her  extremely  diligent, 

40  That  kept  her  from  sin,  yet  made  her  repent. 
Of    what    small    spots    pure    white    complains! 

AlasI 
How  little  poison  cracks  a  crystal  glass  I 
She  sinn'd,  but  just  enough  to  let  us  see 
That  Ood's  word  must  be  true,— all  sinners  be. 

45  So  much  did  zeal  her  conscience  rarify. 
That  extreme  truth  lack'd  little  of  a  lie, 
Hiking  omissions  sets ;  laying  the  touch 
Of  sin  on  things,  that  sometimes  m^  be  such. 
As  Hoses'  cherubims,  whose  natures  do 

60  Surpass  all  speed,  by  him  are  wingM  too, 
So  would  her  soul,  already  in  heaven,  seem  then 
To  climb  by  tears  the  common  stairs  of  men. 
How  fit  she  wae  for  Ood,  I  am  content 
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To  speak,  that  Death  hia  rain  baste  may  repent; 

6S  How  fit  lor  UB,  how  even  and  how  Bweet, 
How  good  in  all  her  titles,  aod  how  meet 
To  have  reform'd  thia  forward  hereey. 
That  women  can  no  parts  of  friendship  be; 
How  moral,  how  divine,  shall  not  be  told, 

60  Lest  they,  that  hear  her  virtues,  think  her  old: 
And  lest  we  take  Death's  part,  and  make  him  glad 
Of  audi  a  prey,  and  to  hte  triumphs  add. 


A  VALEDICTION  FORBIDDING  MOURNING 


As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away. 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go. 

Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say, 
' Now  his  breath  goes,'  and  some  say,  'No;' 

6  So  let  us  melt,  end  make  no  noise. 

No  tear-flooda,  nor  sigh-tempests  move; 
'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys. 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love. 

Ifoving  of  th'  earth  brings  harm  and  fears, 
10      Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant; 

But  trepidations  of  the  spheres. 
Though  greater  far,  are  innocent. 

Dull  sublunary  Lovers'  love, 

(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
15  Ateence ;  for  that  it  doth  remove 
Those  things  which  elemented  it 

But  we,  by  a  love  so  far  refin'd 

That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is, 
Inter-asBur^  of  the  mind 
20      Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands,  to  miss. 
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Our  two  souls  therefore,  which  are  one. 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 

A  breach,  but  an  expansion. 
Like  gold  to  air;  thinness  beat 

26  If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two; 

Thy  soul,  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  show* 

To  move,  but  doth  if  th'  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
30      Tet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 
It  leans  and  barkens  after  it. 
And  grows  erect,  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run; 
86  Thy  finnnesB  makes  my  circle  just,  - 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 


SONO 
(From  iVnu,  otOi  ^sgia  on  lh»  Author'i  Death,  1 

Sweetest  Love,  I  do  not  go 

For  weariness  of  thee, 
Xor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 

A  fitter  Lore  for  me; 
6      But  since  that  I 
Hust  die  at  last,  'tis  best 
Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest. 

Thus  by  feignM  death  to  die. 

Testeniight  the  sun  went  heno^ 
10     And  yet  is  here  to-day ; 
He  hath  no  desire  nor  sense, 
Nor  half  so  short  a  way. 
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Then  fear  not  me; 
fiut  believe  that  I  Bhall  make 
15  Hastier  jaumeys,  since  I  take 
More  mngs  and  apura  tkan  he> 

0  how  feeble  is  man's  power. 
That,  if  good  fortune  fall, 

Cannot  add  another  boor, 
20      Nor  a  loat  hour  recall. 
But  come  bad  chance. 

And  we  join  to  it  our  Btrengtli. 

And  we  teach  it  art  and  length. 
Itself  o'er  us  f  advance. 

25  When  thou  sigb'et,  tbou  sigh'st  no  vi 
But  sigh'st  m?  soul  awa;; 
When  tbou  weep'st,  unkindl;  kind, 
My  Ufe's-blood  doth  decay. 
It  cannot  be 
80  That  thou  lov'st  me  as  thou  say'st. 
If  in  thine  my  life  thou  waste 
That  art  the  best  of  me. 

Let  not  th;  divining  heart 
Forethink  me  an;  ill; 
85  Destiny  may  take  thy  part 
And  may  thy  fears  fulfil; 
But  think  that  we 
Are  but  turned  aside  to  sleep: 
Th^,  who  one  another  keep 
40     Alive,  n^er  parted  be. 
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A  HTUN  TO  GOD  THE  FATHER 
(Pint  publbbed  16SI) 

Wilt  Tboa  forgive  that  sin  where  I  begun. 
Which  was  my  ein,  though  it  were  done  before  t 

Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin,  through  which  I  run 
And  do  run  still,  though  etiU  I  do  deplore! 

When  Thou  hast  done.  Thou  hast  oot  done; 
For  I  have  more. 

Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  ein  which  I  have  won 
Others  to  ein,  and  made  my  sine  their  door! 

Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 
A  year  or  two,  but  wallow'd  in,  a  score!  3 

When  Thou  hast  done,  Thou  haet  not  done; 
For  I  have  more. 

I  have  a  sin  of  fear,  that  when  I  have  epon 
Hy  laat  thread,  I  shall  perish  on  the  shore; 

But  swear  by  Thyeelf,  that  at  my  death  Thy  Son    1 
Shall  ehine,  as  He  shines  now  and  heretofore: 

And  having  done  that.  Thou  hast  done; 
I  fear  no  more. 


Oeorge  t>erbert 

IBQS-ieSS 

VEHTDB 

(Fcom  The  TmpU.  16S1) 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  oalm,  so  bright. 
The  bridall  of  the  earth  and  side: 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night; 
For  thou  must  die. 
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5  Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  anerie  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
7b;  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
10  A  box  where  sweets  compact^  lie, 
Uy  muslck  shows  ye  have  your  closes. 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  vertuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives; 
IS  But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


THE  PULLET 

(From  the  same) 

When  God  at  first  made  man. 
Having  a  glesse  of  blessings  standing  by, 
'  Let  us,'  said  He, '  pouie  on  him  all  we  can; 
Let  the  world's  riches,  which  dispersed  li^ 
S  Contract  into  a  span.' 

So  strength  first  made  a  way; 
Then '  beautie    flow'd,    then   wisdome,    honour, 

pleasure; 
When  almost  all  was  ont,  God  made  a  stay. 
Perceiving  that,  alone  of  all  His  treasure, 
D  Rest  in  the  bottoms  lay. 

*  For  if  I  should,'  said  He, 
'  Bestow  this  Jewell  also  on  Ify  creatine. 
He  would  adore  2Iy  gifts  in  stead  of  Kt, 
And  rest  in  Kature,  not  the  God  of  Nature: 
S  So  both  ^ould  losers  be. 
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Tet  let  him  keep  the  rest, 
Bnt  keep  them  with  lepining  reetlesanease : 
Let  him  be  rich  and  wearie,  that  at  least. 
If  goodnnoe  leade  him  not,  jet  wearinessp 
W  Ma;  tosse  him  to  m;  breast.' 

THE  ELIXIR 
(From  the  same) 

Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 
In  all  things  Thee  to  see. 
And  what  I  do  in  anything 
To  do  it  as  for  Thee: 

B  Not  rudely,  as  a  beast. 

To  mnne  into  an  action ; 

But  still  to  make  Thee  prepoeseet. 

And  give  it  his  perfection. 

A  man  that  looks  on  glasse, 
10         On  it  may  stay  his  eye; 
Or  if  he  pleaseth,  through  it  passe. 
And  then  the  beav'n  espie. 

All  may  of  Thee  partake : 
Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
16  Which  with  his  tincture  '  for  Thy  sake,' 
Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

A  aerrant  with  this  claose 
Makes  dnidgerie  divine ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws, 
SO         Makes  that  and  th'  action  fine. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 
That  tumeth  all  to  gold; 
For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own 
Cannot  for  lesse  be  told. 
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THECOLLAB 

(From  the  same) 

I  atrack  tbe  board,  and  cr^d,  *  No  mote; 

I  will  abroad.* 
What,  shall  I  ever  sigh  and  pinef 
Jij  lines  and  life  are  free ;  free  as  the  road, 
Loose  as  the  winde,  as  large  as  store. 

Shall  I  be  still  in  suitf 
Have  I  no  harvest  but  a  thorn 
To  let'me  bloud  and  not  restore 
What  I  have  lost  with  cordiall  fniitt 
Sure  there  was  wine, 
Before  my  sighs  did  drie  it;  tiiere  was  com 

Before  my  tears  did  drown  it ; 
Is  the  yeare  onely  lost  to  me ! 
Have  I  no  bayes  to  crown  it, 
No  flowers,  no  garlands  gayt  ell  blasted 
All  wasted? 
Not  so,  my  heart ;  but  there  is  f mit, 
And  thou  hast  hands. 
Recover  all  thy  sigh-blown  age 
On  double  pleasures ;  leave  thy  cold  dispirte 
Of  what  is  fit  and  not;  forsake  thy  cage. 

Thy  njpe  of  sands 
Which  pettie  thoughts  have  made;  and  made  to  t 
Good  cable,  to  enforce  and  draw. 

And  be  thy.  law. 
While  thou  didst  wink  and  wouldst  not  see. 
Awayl  take  heed; 
I  will  abroad. 
Call  in  thy  death's-head  there,  tie  up  thy  fears; 
He  that  forbears 
To  suit  and  serve  hia  need 

Deserves  his  load. 
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But  as  I  raved  and  grew  more  fierce  and  wilde 
At  every  word, 
Metbought  I  heard  one  calling,  '  Childe ' ; 
And  I  reply'd, '  My  Lord.' 


Denrs  Vaugban 

16ai-16»S 

THE  RETREATB 

(From  Silex  SeintiUani,  Part  I.,  1650) 

Happy  those  early  dayea,  when  I 
Shin'd  in  my  Angell-infancy ! 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 
6  Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  ought 
But  a  white,  celestiall  thought; 
When  yet  I  had  not  walkt  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  Love, 
And  looking  back,  at  that  short  space, 

10  Could  see  a  glimpse  of  his  bright  face; 
'When  on  some  gilded  Cloud  or  Flown 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  houre. 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity ; 

16  Before  I  t&nght  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinfull  sound. 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispence 
A  sev'rall  sinne  to  ev'ry  sense. 
But  felt  through  all  this  flesUy  dresse 

80  Bright  shootes  of  everlastingnesse. 
0  how  I  long  to  travell  back. 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plaine, 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  traine ; 
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26  From  whence  th'  inlighteoed  spirit  seee 
That  Bhad;  Cit?  of  Palme  trees. 
But  ah  I  my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  wayl 
Some  men  8  forward  motion  love, 

30  But  I  by  backward  steps  would  move; 
And,  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urn. 
In  that  state  I  came,  return. 


DEPARTED  FRIENDS 
<From  SOae  BdntiUant,  FaK  U.,  1656) 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light  I 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here  I 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

6  It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  brest 
Like  stare  upon  aome  gloomy  grove, 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drest 
After  the  Sun's  remove, 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  gloiy 
10      Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days ; 
'iiy  days,  which  are  at  beet  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Keer  glimmerings  and  decaj^ 

O  holy  Hope  I  and  high  Humility  1 
High  as  the  Heavens  above; 
16  These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  shew'd  them 
me 
To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Dear,  beauteous  Death;  the  Jewel  of  the  JuatI 

Shining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark; 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 
20      Could  man  outlook  that  mark  I 
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He  tliat  bath  found  some  fledg'd  bird's  neet  ma; 
know 

At  iiTBt  sight  if  tiiQ  bird  be  flown; 
Bat  vhat  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now. 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 

35  And  yet,  as  Angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 
Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep, 
So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted 
theams 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confin'd  into  a  tomb, 
SO      Her  captive  flames  must  needs  bum  there; 
But  when  the  hand  that  lockt  her  up  gives  room, 
She'll  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 

O  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 
Created  glories  under  thee  I 
85  Resume  thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty! 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

Ify  perspective  stilt  as  they  pass; 
Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 
40      Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 


(Peorge  HOlftber 

1S88-1M7 

THE  AUTHOR'S  RESOLUTION  IN  A  BONNET 

(From  FiMia,  1915) 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despaire 
Dye,  because  a  woman's  fairt 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
■Cause  anothera  Bosie  are? 


885511a 
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6  Be  she  fblrer  than  the  iDay 
Or  the  fiowry  Meade  in  May, 
If  ahe  thinke  not  'well  of  me. 
What  care  I  how  faire  she  bet 

Shall  my  seely  heart  be  pm'd 
10  Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  t 
Or  a  well  disposed  Kature 
Joyned  with  a  lovely  feature  t 
Be  she  Meeker,  Kinder  than 
Tvrtle-dove  or  Pellican: 
16      If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 

What  care  I  how  kind  she  bet 


Shall  a  woman's  Vertues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  Love ! 
Or  her  wel  deaerrings  knowne 
30  Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own? 
Be  she  with  that  Goodness  blest 
Which  may  merit  name  of  best : 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  Qood  she  bef 

25  Cause  her  Fortune  seems  too  hi(^ 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die? 
She  that  bearea  a  Noble  mind, 
If  not  outward  helpes  she  find. 
Thinks  what  with  them  he  wold  Ao, 
30      That  without  them  darea  her  woe. 
And  unlesse  that  Minde  I  see 
What  care  I  how  great  she  bet 

Great,  or  Good,  or  Kind,  or  Fairs 
I  will  ne're  the  more  despaire: 
3S  If  she  love  me  (this  beleeve) 
I  will  Die  ere  she  shall  gzieive. 
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If  slie  slight  me  when  I  woe, 
I  can  Bcome  and  let  her  goc^ 
For  if  she  be  not  for  me 
40      What  care  I  for  whom  she  bet 

aDrabam  Cowles 

isis-iae7 

A  VOTE 
(From  Ih>etieol  Blo»tam*,  second  ed.,  1689) 

65  This  onl;  grant  me,  that  m;  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Kot  from  great  deeila,  but  good  alone ; 
The  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known: 

70  Bumonr  can  ope  the  grave. 

Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light. 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  night. 
76         My  house  a  cottage  more 

Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

]|fy  garden  painted  o'er 
With  nature's  hand,  not  arfa;   and  pleasures 
yield, 
80  Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space. 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  hie  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  nnbought  sports,  this  happy  state, 
86  I  would  nor  fear,  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  clouds  bide  them,  I  have  liv'd  to-day. 
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THE  0RAS8H0PPBS 
(From  Mitedlanitt,  1600) 


Happy  Insect  what  can  be 

In  happineas  compar'd  to  theet 

Fed  with  nouriahmeat  divine. 

The  dewy  moming'e  gentle  wine  I 
&  Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  filL 

'Tie  fill'd  where  ever  thou  dost  tread. 

Nature  selfe's  thy  Oanimed. 

Thou  doBt  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing; 
10  Happier  tlian  the  happiest  Kingl 

All  Uie  fields  which  thou  dost  see. 

All  the  plants  belons  to  thee. 

All  that  summer  hours  produce. 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 
16  Man  for  thee  does  bow  and  plow; 

Farmer  he  and  land-lord  thoul 

Thou  doest  innocently  joy; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy; 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee, 
20  Kore  harmonious  tjian  he. 

Thee  country  hindes  with  gladness  hear. 

Prophet  of  the  ripened  year  t 

Thee  Fhcebus  loves,  and  does  inspire; 

Phcebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 
25  To  thee  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth, 

Happy  insect,  happy  thou, 

Doet  ueitiier  age,  nor  winter  know, 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danced,  and  sung; 
30  Thy  fill,  the  Sowery  leaves  among 

(Voluptuous,  and  wise  with  all. 

Epicurean  animal!) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 
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James  Sbtrles 

1596-1667 

A  DIRGE 

(From  TA*  OmUrUion  of  Ajav  and  Vl$mM.  \KSi 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substaiitial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings : 
6  Sceptre  and  crown 

Ifnst  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  duet  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scathe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
10      And  plant  freeh  laurels  where  they  kill; 
But  their  strong  nerrea  Bt  last  must  yield; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still : 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
15  And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  th^,  poor  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  migh^  deeds ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
20      See,  where  tiie  victor-victim  bleeds: 
Toot  heads  mnst  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
SmeU  sweet  and  blossom  in  titeir  dusL 
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tTbomas  Carew 

16e»-1689 
DISDAIN  RETURNED 
(FriDted,  without  concludJQg  stanzft,  In  Porter's  MadrigaUtt 
vnd  Ayret,  1S82) 

He  that  Iotcb  b  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires; 

Or  from  Btar-like  eyes  dotb  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  bia  fires, 

6  As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 

So  bia  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires. 
Hearts,  with  equal  love  combined, 
10      ICindle  never-dying  fires; 
Where  these  art  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks  or  lips  or  eyes. 

No  teara,  Celia,  now  shall  win, 

]{y  resolved  heart  to  return ; 
16  I  have  searched  thy  soul  within 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  scorn; 
I  have  learned  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou  I 

Str  5obn  SucltUnfl 

1609-1S41 

ORSAMES'  SONQ. 

(From  Agtaura,  oct€d  1687) 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Prithee,  why  so  pole) 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  I 
5      Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
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Why  BO  dull  and  mnte,  joting  siimer? 

IVithee,  why  bo  mutet 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her. 

Saying  nothing  do't! 
}      Pritliee,  why  so  mutef 


Quit,  quit,  for  ahame,  this  will  not  move: 

This  cannot  take  her. 
If  of  bcTBeU  she  will  not  loTe, 
Nothing  can  make  her : 
i      The  devil  take  her  t 


Vicbar^  Xovelace 

lOlfr-lSSS 

TO  LUCABTA.  ON  GOING  TO  THE  WARS 

(From  Lucatta,  IMS) 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind. 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

6  True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase. 
The  first  foe  in  the  field. 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  hoise,  a  shield. 


Tet  tiiis  inconstancy  is  snoh 
10      As  you,  too,  shall  adore, — 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  I  not  honour  more. 
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TO  ALTHEA  FROM  PRISON 
(From  tbe  tstne) 

When  Love  vith  unconfined  wings 

Hoven  vitliiD  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates; 
6  When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fettered  to  her  eye. 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air  , 

Enow  no  such  liberty. 

When  Rowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 
10      With  no  ailing  Thames, 

Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep 
When  healths  and  draughts  go  free, 
15  Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 
Enow  no  such  liberty. 

When,  like  committed  linnets,  I 
With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 

The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 
20      And  glories  of  my  Eing ; 

When  I  shall  voice  aloud,  how  good 
He  is,  bow  great  should  be. 

Enlarged  winds  that  curl  the  flood 
Enow  no  such  liberty. 

26  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Hinda  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage; 
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If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 
>      And  in  my  bouI  am  free. 
Angels  atone,  t}iat  Boar  above. 
Enjoy  such  liberty. 


Hobert  f>erricli 

1691-1874 

ARQUHENT  TO  HEBPERIDES 

(From  Befp«ridet,  1648) 

I  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and  bowers. 
Of  April,  Hay,  of  June  and  July-flowers ; 
I  sing  of  May-polee,  hock-carts,  wassails,  wakes. 
Of  bride-grooms,  brides,  and  of  their  bridal-cakes; 
6  I  vrite  of  youth,  of  love,  and  have  access 
By  these  to  sing  of  cleanly  wantonness ; 
I  sing  of  dews,  of  rains,  and,  piece  by  piece 
Of  balm,  of  oil,  of  spice  and  ambergris; 
I  eing  of  times  trans-shifting,  and  I  write 
10  How  roses  first  came  red  and  lilies  white ; 
I  write  of  groves,  of  twilights,  and  I  sing 
The  Court  of  Mab,  and  of  the  fairy  king; 
I  write  of  hell;  I  sing,  (and  ever  shall) 
Of  heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  after  dl 

CORINNA'8  GOING  A-MATING 
(Prom  the  Mine) 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings  preeents  the  god  imsham. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Freeh-quilted  colours  through  the  air : 
'    6      Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 

The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree.  - 
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Each  flower  has  wept  and  bow*!)  toward  the  east 
Above  an  hour  since :  yet  you  not  drees'd ; 
Nayl  not  BO  much  as  out  of  bed? 
.0      Wl^  all  the  birds  have  matins  said 
And  eun^  their  thankful  hymns,  'tis  sin, 
Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in, 
Whenas  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  da; 
Spring,  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 


15  Rise  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spriag-titae,  freeh  and 
green. 
And  sweet  as  Flore.    Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair; 
Fear  not ;  the  leaves  will  strew 
20      Gems  in  abundance  upon  you: 

Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept; 
Come  and  receive  them  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night: 
25      And  Titan  on  the  eastern  bill 

Betires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.     Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in 

praying: 
Few  beads  are  best  when  once  we  go  a-Haying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come;  and,  coming,  mark 
80  How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  park 
HCade  green  and  trimm'd  with  trees ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bougb 
Or  branch :  each  porch,  each  door  ere  this 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 
86  Ifade  up  of  white-thom  neatly  interwove; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street 
And  open  fields  and  we  not  see  'tf 
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Come,  well  abroad;  and  let's  obey 
40      The  proclamatioa  made  for  Ka?; 

Aod  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  b;  staTing; 
But,  m;  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  bo?  or  girl  this  day 
But  ia  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
45      A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 
Some  have  dispatched  their  cakes  and  cream, 
Befors  that  we  have  left  to  dream : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted 
troth, 
60  And  choBo  tbeir  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  oS  sloth: 
Ifany  a  green-gown  has  been  given ; 
Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even: 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 
S6  Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keys  betraying 

This   night,   and   locks  piek'd,   yet  we're   not 
a-Maying. 

Come,  let  Ds  go  while  we  are  in  our  prime; 
And  take  the  harmleBS  folly  of  the  time. 
We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 
60      Before  we  know  our  liberty, 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 
As  far  away  as  does  the  sun: 
And,  as  a  vapour  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again, 
65      So  when  yon  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fieeting  shade. 
All  lov^  all  liking,  all  delight 
Lies  drowned  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying^ 
70  Com^  my  Corinna,  com^  let's  go  a-Maying. 
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TO  PBIHROBES  FILLED  WITH  HORNING  DEW 
(From  the  suae) 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  b&besf  can  tean 
Speak  grief  in  you. 
Who  were  but  bom 
Juat  ft8  the  modest  mom 

Teem'd  her  refreahing  dew?  S 

Alas  I  you  bare  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Ifor  felt  th'  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind, 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years,  10 

Or  warp'd  aa  we. 
Who  think  it  atrange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young. 
To  apeak  by  tears,  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimp'ring  younglings,  and  make  known      16 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep? 
Or  childish  lullaby? 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet  20 

The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kisa 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this? 
No,  no,  thia  eorrow  shown 

By  your  tears  shed  26 

Would  have  this  lecture  read: 
That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceiv'd  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth. 
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TO  THE  VIRGINS.  TO  MAKE  HUGH  OP  TIME 
(From  tbe  ume) 

Oatber  ye  roeebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  will  be  dyine. 

S  Tbe  glorious  lamp  of  heaveii,  the  Sun, 
The  higher  he's  a-getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  rtm. 
And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  tint, 
10      When  youth  and  blood  are  varmer; 
But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 
And  while  ye  may  go  marry: 
15  For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime 
You  may  forever  tarry, 

TO  DAFFODILS 
(From  the  same) 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon. 
5  Stay,  stay. 

Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
Bnt  to  the  evensong; 
And.  baring  prayed  together,  we 
10     Will  go  with  you  along. 
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We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  yoi^ 

We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  deca?, 
As  you,  or  anything. 
36  We  die. 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain; 
Or  as  the  peark  of  morning's  dew» 
20      Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

THE  HAQ 
(From  the  same) 

The  hag  is  astride 

This  night  for  to  ride. 
The  devil  and  she  together; 

Through  thick  and  through  thin, 
5  Now  out  and  then  in. 

Though  ne'er  so  foul  be  the  weather, 

A  thorn  or  a  burr 

She  takes  for  a  spur. 
With  a  la^  of  a  bramble  she  rides  now; 
10         Through  brakes  and  through  briars. 

O'er  ditches  and  mires, 
She  follows  the  spirit  that  guides  now. 

No  beast  for  his  food 
I^re  now  range  the  wood, 
16  But  hush'd  in  his  lair  be  lies  lurking; 
While  mischiefs,  by  these. 
On  land  and  on  seas. 
At  noon  of  night  are  a-working. 

The  storm  will  arise 
20         And  trouble  the  skies; 
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This  night,  and  more  for  the  wonder, 
The  ghoet  from  the  tomb 
Affrighted  shall  come, 

Call'd  out  by  the  clap  of  the  thunder. 

£5mun&  QQUUei; 

1005-1687 
ON  A  GIRDLE 
(From  Bmn*.  1046) 
That  which  her  slender  waist  oonfin'd, 
Shall  now  my  joyful  templea  bind; 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown. 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

6      It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer. 
My  ioy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love. 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move. 

A  narrow  compass,  and  yet  there 

10  Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair: 

Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound. 

Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 

BONG 
(From  the  same) 
Qo,  lovely  Bose, 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 
That  now  she  knows 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
fi  How  aweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 
That  had'st  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 
10  Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 
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Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired; 
Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
IS  And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 
May  read  in  thee; 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  ehai^ 
20  That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 


ON  TH£  FORBOOINO  DIVINE  PQEMB 
(1686  7) 

When  we  for  age  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Bubiect  made  ua  able  to  indite. 

The  soul,  with  nobler  reaolutions  deckt. 

The  body  stooping,  does  herself  erect: 
5  No  mortal  parts  are  requisite  to  raise 

Her,  that  nnbody'd  can  her  Maker  praise. 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er; 

So,  calm  are  we,  when  passions  are  no  more : 

For,  then  ve  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
10  Of  fleeting  things,  so  certain  to  be  lost. 

Clouds  of  affection  from  our  younger  eyes 

Conceal  that  emptiness,  which  age  descries. 
The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd. 

Lets  in  new  light,  thro'  chinks  that  time  has 
made: 
15  Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser,  men  become. 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view. 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 
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5obn  Ailton 

1608-1674 

L'ALLEORO 

(1684) 

Hence,  loathM  Melanoholy, 
Of  CerberuB  and  blackest  Midnight  bom 
In  Stjrgi&D  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  ehapee,  and  ehrieka,  and  sights 
unholy  1 
fi  Find  out  aome  uncouth  cell. 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous 

And  the  night-raven  sings; 
There,  under  ebon  shades  and  low-browed  rocks, 

As  ragged  as  thj*  locks, 
10      In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  come,  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heaven  ycleped  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men  heart-easing  Uirth; 

Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth, 
15  With  two  sister  Graces  more, 

To  ivy-crown*d  Bacchus  bore: 

Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  sprtng. 

Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
20  As  he  met  her  once  a-lfaying. 

There,  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 

And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew. 
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Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  aud  debottair.    • 

S5      Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jeet,  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
No^  and  becks  and  wreathM  smiles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

30  And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 

35  And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  moimtain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Hirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thoe, 

40  In  unreprovfed  pleasures  free; 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And,  singing,  startle  the  dull  night. 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  akiee. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 

45  Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow. 
Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine; 
While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 

60  Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin; 
And  to  the  stack,  or  tiie  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before: 
Oft  listening  how  the  bounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom,y 

55  From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  ehriU: 
Some  time  walking,  not  unseen,  ^ 
By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
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60  Where  the  ^reat  Sun  begins  his  atate 

Bobed  in  flamea  and  amber  light. 

The  clouds  in  thoiuaadJIverieB-daght; 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hflnd. 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 
6S  And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 

And  ever;  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
70  Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures: 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  graj. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
75  Ueadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  seee 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
80  The  cynbsure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  hy   a  cottage  chimney  smokes 

From  betwixt  two  a|^d  oaks, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met. 

Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
85  Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes. 

Which  the  neat-banded  Phillis  dresses; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 
dO  To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 
Sometimes,  with  secure  delight. 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
95  To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 

Dancing  in  the  cbeckered  sbade. 
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And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  plof 

On  &  sunshine  holyday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail: 

100  Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 
With  stories  told  o?  many  a  feat. 
How  Faery  Mah  the  junkets  eat. 
She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said ; 
And  he,  by  Friar's  lantern  led, 

105  Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end ; 

110  Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  stretched  out  aU  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength. 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 
.  Ere  the  fiiet  cock  bis  matin  rings. 

115  Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

120  In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 

125  There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
130  On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 
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136       And  ever,  against  eating  caree, 
liBp  me  in  Boft  Indian  aira, 
If  arried  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  aoul  ma^  pierce, 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

140  Of  linked  sweetneas  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning. 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
TJntwiBting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  hannony; 

145  That  Orpbens'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto  to  have  quite  set  free 

150  Hia  half-regained  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
ICirtb,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


IL  PENSEROBO 
(16S4) 

Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys, 
The  brood  of  FoUy  without  father  bred! 
How  little  you  bested. 

Or  fill  the  Gskd  mind  with  aH  your  toys! 
5  Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shape^posa 
As  thick  and  numberless  ■"        ""^"^ 

As  the  gay  niot«8  that  people  the  sun-beams. 
Or  Hkeat  hovering  dreams, 
10      The  fickle  pensioners  of  Korphens'  train. 
But,  hailt  thou  Goddess  sage  and. holy. 
Hail)  divinest  Melancholy  f 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
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15  And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 

O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom'B  hoe; 
BJaak^  but  such  as  in  esteem 
/ftince  Uenmon's  sister  might  beseem, 
lOr  that  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

20  Td  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  Sea-Nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended. 
Yet  thon  art  higher  far  descended : 
Thee  bright-haired  Vesta  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 

25  His  daughter  sne;  in  oatum's  reign 
Such'  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain.     ' 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowera  and  gladea 
He  met  her.  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 

80  Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 
Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 

86  And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come;  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait. 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

40  Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes: 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast 

4S  And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing; 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisnre, 

CO  That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure; 
But.  first  and  chiefeet,  with  thee  brina 
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Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  Cherub  Contemplation; 

65  And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  Bong, 
In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 

60  Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Moat  musical,  most  melancholy  I 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-Bong; 

65  And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

70  Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 

,     Stooping  through  a  fleecy  doud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  soond, 

f  6  Over  some  wide-watered  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar; 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removM  place  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

60  Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom. 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

6S      Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 
Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice  great  Hermee,  or  unsphere 
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The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
90  What  worlds  or  what  vast  regioos  bold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook ; 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  underground, 
95  Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet  or  with  element. 
Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 

100  Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine, 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 

But,  0  sad  Virgin!  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musfeus  from  his  bower; 

105  Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 

Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek; 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 

110  The  story  of  Gambuscan  bold. 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife. 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass. 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 

115  On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung. 
Of  tumeys,  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 

120  Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil -suited  Mom  appear, 
T^ot  tricked  and  frounced,  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 

125  But  kercheft  in  a  comely  dond. 
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While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 
Or  nshered  with  a  shower  still. 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves, 

130  With  minute-drops  from  off  the  eavee. 
And,  vben  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess,  bring 
To  BTcbM  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sflvaii  loves, 

185  Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 

Where  the  rude  ase  with  heavM  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  njmphs  to  dannt. 
Or  fright  ijiem  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 
There,  in  close  covert,  by  some  brook, 

140  Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  roe  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh. 
That  at  her  flowry  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  vaters  murmuring, 

145  With  such  consort  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep. 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings,  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 

150  Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid; 

And,  aa  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 
Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good. 
Or  the  unseen  Oentus  of  the  wood. 

1S5      But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale. 
And  love  the  high  embowfed  roof. 
With  antique  pillars  massy-proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

160  CastinK  a  dim  religious  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  onran  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  nuire  below. 
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In  mrice  high  and  anthems  dear. 

As  may  with  sweetneea,  throu^  mine  ear, 

165  Dissolve  me  into  esctasiee. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

170  Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

175      These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  give; 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


SONG.    3WBBT  ECHO 
(From  Comut,  acled  1084) 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  nnseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell, 
By  slow  Veander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroidered  vale 
5  Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well : 
Canat  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  aret 
0,  if  thou  have 
0         Hid  them  in  some  floweiy  cave. 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet    Queen    of   Parley,    Daughter    of   the 

Sphere  I 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skiee. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  bar- 
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BONO.    SABRINA  FAIR 
(From  the  Same) 

Ssbrina  fair. 

Listen  where  tbou  art  sitting 
-Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 
In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
6  The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair; 
Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake. 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lake. 
Listen  and  save  I 
Lieten,  and  appear  to  us, 
10  In  name  of  great  Oceanus. 

By  the  earth-shaking  ^Neptune's  mac^ 
AJid  Tethys'  grave  majestic  pace; 
By  hoary  N'ereus'  wrinkled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook; 
16  By  Bcaly  Triton's  winding  shell. 
And  old  Bootbeaying  Olaucus'  spell; 
By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands, 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands ; 
By  Thetis'  tinsel-slippered  feet, 
20  And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet; 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb. 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb. 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks; 
Sfi  By  all  the  Nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance; 
^se,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head 
From  thy  coral-paven  bed. 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
80  Till  thou  our  summons  answered  have. 

Listen  and  save! 
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LTCIDAa 
(1688) 


Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  myrdeB  brown,  with  iv;  never  sere, 
.  I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 
And  with,  forced  fingers  rude 
5  Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due; 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Ljcidas,  and  hath  not  left  hie  peer. 

10  Who  would  not  sing  for  I.ycidaa  t    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  wett«r  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

15      Begin,  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring; 
Be^n,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  ilenial  vain  and  coy  excuse: 
So  may  some  gentle  Uuse 

20  With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn. 
And  as  he  passes  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud  t 

For  we  were  nursed  .upon  the  self-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill; 

25  Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Mom, 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

30  Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering 

wheel. 
Keanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute; 
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Tempered  to  tlie  oatea  flute. 

Sough  SatyrB  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
86  From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  atwent  long ; 

And  old  DamiBtaa  loved  to  bear  our  song. 

But,  oh  I  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone. 

Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return  1 

Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves, 
40  With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 

And  all  their  echoes,  mourn.  ' 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green. 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  Joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
45  As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

Or  frost  to  flowers  that  their  gay  wardrobe  vear. 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows; 

Such,  Lycidae,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 
60      Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
deep 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Ifona  high, 
56  Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Ay  me  I  I  fondly  dream 

"Had  ye  been  there,"  .  .  .  for  what  could  that 
have  donet 

Wbat  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore. 

The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
60  Whom  universal  nature  did  lament. 

When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  bideons  roar. 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shoreT 

Alasl  what  boots  it  with  unceasant  care 

66  To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade. 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse! 

Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  tise. 
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To  Bport  with  Amaiyllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Netera's  hairf 

70  Fapie  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  in£nmtT  of  nohle  mind) 
To  scam  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

76  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorrM  shears. 
And    slits    the    thin-spuo    life.     "  But    not    the 

praise," 
Phtshus  replied,  and  touched  mj  trembling  ears : 
"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows. on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

80  Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies. 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-Judging  Jove: 
As  be  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed." 

85      O  fountain  Arethnse,  end  thou  honoured  flood. 
Smooth-sliding    Hincius,    crowned    with    Tooal 

reeds. 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood. 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds. 
And  listens  to  the  Herald  of  the  Sea, 

90  That  came  in  Neptune's  plea. 

He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds. 
What    bard    mishap    hatb    doomed    tbis    gentle 

swain  J 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beakM  promontory. 

95  They  knew  not  of  his  story; 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings. 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed : 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 
100  It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  tbine. 
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Next,  Camus,  reverend  sire,  vent  footing  slowi 
His  mantle  hair;',  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

105  Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  fiower  inscribed  with  woe. 
"Ah!  who  hath  reft,"  quoth  he,  "my  dearest 

pledge?" 
Idtat  came,  and  last  did  go. 
The  Pilot  of  the  Oalilean  Lake; 

110  Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  inetals  twain 
(The  golden  opee,  the  iron  shuts  amsin.) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stem  beapake: — 
"How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young 

Enow  of  such  aa,  for  their  bellies'  sake, 
116  Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  I 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 
Blind  mouths!  that  scarce  themselves  know  how 
to  hold 
130  A    sheep-hook,    or   have    leamt    aught   else    the 
least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman'a  art  belongs! 
What  recks  it  them)    What  need  they?    They 

are  sped; 
And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Orate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 
126  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 

But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they 

draw. 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread; 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw. 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 
180  But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 

Ketum,  Alpheus;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams;  return  SiciUan  IAubo, 
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And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 

135  Their  belle  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  huee. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of   shades,   and    wanton    winds,    and   gushisg 

brooks. 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  locks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes, 

140  That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed  showers. 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

145  The  glowing  violet. 

The  muak-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  fa^d, 
,    And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears; 
Bid  amaranthns  all  his  beauty  shed, 

150  And  dafFadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  lanreate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For  so,  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise, 
Ay  me!  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

155  Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurled ; 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit'at  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

160  Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old. 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold. 
Look  homeward.  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth: 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

165      We^^p  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor. 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
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170  And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled 
ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky; 
So  Lj'cidae  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the 

waves, 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 

175  With  nectar  pure  hia  oozy  locks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  unezpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  hlest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above. 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

180  That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas.the  shepherds  weep  no  more; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 

185  To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and 
rills. 
While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  gray: 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay: 
190  And  now  the  aun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hiUa, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay. 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  bis  mantle  blue: 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 

SONNET 

QK  BIS  HAVna  ABSIVBD  AT  THE  AOE  OF  T  WKH  TT-TKItSB 

(leai) 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth. 
Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  yearl 
Uy  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career. 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  shew'th. 
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Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth  6 

That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  bo  near ; 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 
That  sozne  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th. 

Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  elow. 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even  10 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Towards  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 
As  ever  in  my  great  Task-Haeter'B  eye. 

BONNET 

<Ht  THB  iMtTE  VABBACRB  CI  nEDHOMT 
(16S6) 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones. 

Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans  5 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Stain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
Uother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow    10 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  Tyrant;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold  who,  having  learnt  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

SONNET 

OH    HIS   BI.TODITESS 

(Prom  Fbmt.  etc..  1673.    Written  eir.  16.M  T) 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
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Lodged  with  me  uflelesB,  thoogji  m;  soul  more 
bent 
6  To  serve  therewith  my  U aker,  and  present 
Uy  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide; 
"Doth  Ck»d  exact  day-labour,  light  dented?" 
I  fondly  oak.    But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  Ood  doth  not  need  . 
10      Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.     Who  beat- 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.    Hia 
state 
Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

SONNET 

TO  CTBIACK  8KINHSR 

(Pint  printed  In  PhUlfps'  lAfe  of  Milton.  I6M.    WriUen  eCr. 
1966) 
Oyriack,  this  three  years'  day  these  eyes,  though 
clear, 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
S  Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  j^ar. 
Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supports  me,   dost   thou 
askf 
10      The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  over- 
plied 
In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's 

vain  mask. 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 
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1681-1678 

THE  GARDEN 

(WrilMo  dr.  ISSO,  published  flnt  In  first  coUecUd  edition 
of  Marveli's  Poems.  1681) 

How  vainly  men  tliemselTee  amue. 
To  win  tho  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays. 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crowned  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree, 
6  Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid. 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  close. 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose  I 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here, 
10  And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear! 

Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 

In  busy  companies  of  men. 

Tour  sacred  plants,  if  here  below. 

Only  among  the  plants  will  grow; 
15  Society  is  all  but  rude 

To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 
Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 
20  Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name, 
Little,  alas  I  they  know  or  heed, 
How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed! 
Fair  trees  1  where'er  your  barks  I  wound, 
Ko  name  shall  hut  your  own  be  found. 
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S5  When  ve  have  run  our  passion's  heat. 
Love  hither  makes  his  beet  retreat. 
The  gods,  who  mortal  beauty  chase. 
Still  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race; 
Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so, 

30  Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow ; 
And  Fan  did  after  Syrinx  speed, 
Not  B8  a  nymph,  but  for  a  reed. 


What  wondrous  life  ia  this  I  lead! 

Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head; 
S6  The  luscious  clusters  of  a  vine 

Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine; 

The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 

Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach; 

Stumbling  on  melons,  aa  I  pass, 
40  Ensnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind,  from  pleasure  less. 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness; — 
The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find; 
45  Tet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 
Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas. 
Annihilating  all  that's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 
50  Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside. 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide: 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings. 
Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings, 
65  And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 
Waves  in  its  plume  the  various  light. 
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Such  was  that  happy  garden-state. 
While  mac  there  walked  without  a  mate: 
After  a  place  bo  pure  and  sweet, 
60  What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet  I 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there: 
Two  paradises  are  in  one, 
'  To  live  in  paradise  alone. 

66  How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew 
Of  flowera,  and  herbs,  this  dial  new, 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run. 
And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 

70  Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we  I 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hourfl 
Be  reckoned  but  with  herbs  and  floweret 
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Oir.  lOeO-CVr,  ITSO 

3obn  S)l:v^en 

1681-1700 

MAC-FLECKNOB ;  OR.  A  SATIRE   ON   THE    TRtJB 

BLUE  PROTESTANT  POET.  T.  8. 

(1882) 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decaj. 
And,  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  muat  ob^. 
This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  called  to  empire,  and  had  governed  long; 
S  In  prose  and  verse  was  owned,  without  dispute. 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace. 
And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase, 
Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  debate 

10  To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state; 

And,  pondering  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit, 
Cried,  "  'Tis  resolved  I  for  Nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule,  who  most  resembles  me. 

15  Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dulnesa  from  his  tender  years; 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he. 
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Who  stands  confrmed  in  full  stupidity. 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
20  But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense; 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 

Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval; 

But  Shadwell'a  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
25  Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 

And  seems  designed  for  thoughtless  majesty; 

Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  tha 

And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 

30  Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautologyj 
Even  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way; 
And,  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 

35  My  warbling  lute, — the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
When  to  King  iTohn  of  Portugal  I  sung, — 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day, 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way, 
With  well-timed  oars,  before  the  royal  barge, 

40  Swelled  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  charge; 
And  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  an  host, — 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom  blankets  tost. 
MetbinkB  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  imdemeath  thy  nail. 

45  At   thy   well-sharpene^  thumb,   from   shore   to 

The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  basses  roar; 


About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng, 
50  As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 
Thou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  threshing  hand; 
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St.  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time. 
Not  even  the  feet  of  thy  own  Psyche's  rhyme: 

65  Tboush  they  in  number  as  in  seuae  excel; 
So  just,  eo  like  tautology,  thoy  fell, 
That,  pale  with  envy.  Singleton  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph  bore. 
And  vowed  he  ne'er  would  act  Villeriua  more." 

60      Here  stopt  the  good  old  sire  and  wept  for  joy, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  b<^. 
All  argrumenta,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade. 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 
Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind, 

65  (The  fair  Augusta  much  to  fears  inclined). 
An  ancient  fabric  raised  to  inform  the  sight. 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight; 
A  watch-tower  once,  but  now,  so  f  at«  ordains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains ; 


Near  it  a  Nursery  erects  its  head. 

Where  queens  are  formed  and  future  heroes  bred. 

Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 

And  little  Mazimins  the  gods  defy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 

80  Nor  greater  Jonaon  dares  in  socks  appear; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vanished  minds; 
Pure  clinches  the  suburban  muse  affords. 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

85  Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well  known, 
Ambitiously  designed  his  Shad  well's  throne. 
For  ancient  Decker  prophesied  long  since. 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  prince. 
Bora  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  senF^e; 

90  To  whom  true  dulness  should  some  Psyches  owe. 
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But  worlds  of  Misera  from  his  pen  abould  flow; 
Humorists  and  Hypocrites,  it  should  produce, — 
Whole  Baymond  familiee,  and  tribes  of  Bruce. 
Now  empress  Fame  had  published  the  renown 
95  Of  SbadweU's  coronation  through  the  town. 
Roused  bj  report  of  fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bunbill,  and  distant  Watling  Street. 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  the  imperial  way. 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay. 


Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby  there  lay. 
But  loads  of  Shadwell  almost  choked  the  way; 
Bilked  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepared, 

106  And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesly  appeared. 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  reared. 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sate, 
Some's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

110  His  browB  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace. 
And  lambent  dulnees  played  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Sworn  by  his  sire,  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome, 
So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  row  be  vain, 

116  That  he  till  death  true  dulness  would  maintain; 
And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  to  hare  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with 

sense. 
The  king  himself  the  aacred  unction  made. 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 

120  In  bis  sinister  band,  instead  of  ball. 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale; 
"  Love's  kingdom  "  to  his  right  he  did  convey. 
At  once  his  sceptre,  and  his  rule  of  sway; 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practised 
young, 

125  And  from  whose  loina  recorded  Psyche  sprung. 
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His  temples,  laat,  with  poppiee  were  o'erspread. 
That  nodding  seemed  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie. 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly, 

ISO  So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  hj  Tiber's  brook, 

Presage  of  ewgy  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 
The  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make. 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  sire  then  shook  the  honours  of  hie  head, 

185  And  from  his  hrows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness :  long  he  stood. 
Repelling  from  bis  breast  the  raging  god; 
At  length  hurst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood: — 
"Heavens  bless  my  son  I  from  Ireland  let  him 
reign, 

140  To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne; 
Beyond  love's  kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pent" 
He  paused,  and  all  the  people  cried,  "  Amen," 

145  Then  thus  continued  he :  "  My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  otbcre  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ, 

150  Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  Oeorge  in  triumph  tread  the  stage. 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit. 
And  in  their  folly  show  the  writer's  wit; 

166  Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence. 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 
Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid. 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 

160  Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own: 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  he  the  same. 
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jUI  full  of  thee,  and  clifferiiig  but  in  name, 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpoee. 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epaom  prose. 
186  .&nd  when  false  flowers  of  rhetoric  thou  wouldst 
cull. 

Trust  nature;  do  not  labour  to  be  dull. 

But  write  thy  best,  and  top;  and,  in  each  line, 

Sir  Fonnal'a  oratory  will  be  thine; 

Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill, 
170  And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fiU. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame. 

By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name; 

Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise. 

And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 
175  Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part: 

What  share  have  we  in  nature,  or  in  art! 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand! 

Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  N'icander's  vein, 
180  Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche'a  humble  strain! 


When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenee  purloin. 
As  thou  whole  Ftherege  dost  transfuse  to  thine! 

185  But  so  transfused,  as  oil  and  waters  flow. 
His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 
This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way, 
Kew  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play: 
This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind, 

180  By  which  one  way  to  dulnees  'tis  inclined; 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side  still, 
And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 
Nor  let  thy  mountain  belly  make  pretence 
Of  likeness;  tbine's  a  tympany  of  sense. 

185  A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 
But  sure  thou  art  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 
Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep; 
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Th;  tragic  muse  giree  smiles,  thf  comio  sleep. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  setat  thyself  to  write, 
SOO  Thy  inoffensive  eatires  never  bite; 

Id  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  liee. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  diee. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram. 
205  Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command. 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land. 

There  thou  moy'st  wings  display,  and  altars  raise. 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways ; 

Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  different  talents  suit, 
210  Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute." 
He  said:   but  his   last  words  were  scarcely 
heard; 

For  Bruce  and  Longril  had  a  trap  prepared. 

And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 

Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 
215  Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 

The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part; 

With    double  portion  of  hia  father's  art. 

ACHTTOPHEL 
(From  Abtalomaitd  AeMtophet,  1S8I) 

150      Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first; 

A  name  to  all  eucceeding  ages  curst: 

For  close  designs,  and  crooked  couusels  fit; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit; 

Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place ; 
165  In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace; 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 

Fretted  the  pigmy-body  to  decay. 

And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity, 
160  Pleased  with  the  dantfer,  when  the  waves  went 
high, 
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He  sought  the  storms;  but  for  a  calm  unfit. 

Would  Bteer  too  nigh  the  Bands,  to  boast  his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide; 
165  Else,  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  hononi 
bleat, 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  reett 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease! 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 
170  To  that  unf  eathered  two-I^ged  thing,  a  son ; 

Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try; 

And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate; 

Resolved  to  ruin,  or  to  rule  the  state. 
175  To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke; 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook; 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke; 

Then,  seized  vrith  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 

Usurped  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
180  So  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times. 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 

Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will, 

Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known, 
185  Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own! 

Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abbethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean, 
190  Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress; 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh  I  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown. 

With  virtue  only  proper  to  the  gown; 

Or  had  the  ranluiess  of  the  soil  been  freed 
195  From  cockle,  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed ; 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
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And  hearea  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Ttrtue's  land. 
Acbitophel,  grown  weary  to  posaese  21 

A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness. 
Disdained  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free. 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 


A  SONG  FOB  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY,  2im  NOVEMBER. 
1687 


From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began: 

When  nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

"  Arise,  ye  more  than  dead." 
Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moist,  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 

And  Music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began ; 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

II. 

What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell  t 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell. 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 
And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound : 
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Less  than  a  Qod  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 

That  apoke  so  sweetly,  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell  t 


The  trumpet's  loud  clangour 

Excites  us  to  arms. 

With  shrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 

The  double,  double,  double  beat 

Of  the  thuudering  drum, 

Oiies,  hark !  the  foes  come : 

Cha^:e,  charge  1  'tis  too  late  to  retreat 


The  soft  complaining  flute. 
In  dying  notes,  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers; 
ae  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute. 


Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 
Fury,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion. 

For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 


But,  oh  I  what  art  can  teach. 

What  human  voice  can  reach. 
The  sacred  organ's  praise? 

Notes  inspiring  holy  love, 
Notes  that  wend  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 
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Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  raoe; 
And  trees  unrooted  left  their  place. 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre: 
But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher; 

When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given. 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared, 
Uistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

OBAND  CHOEUS 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  more, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blessed  above ; 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST,  OB  THE  POWER  OP  MtJSIC; 
AN  ODE  IN  HONOUR  OP  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY.  1697 


Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
B7  Philii^B  warlike  son: 
Aloft,  in  awful  state. 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne. 
Hie  valiant  peers  were  placed  around; 
Their  brows  vrith  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound; 
(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side. 
Sate  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
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Happf,  happ7,  happy  pair  I 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

Kone  but  the  brave  deaerres  the  fair. 


Happu,  happy,  happy  pair  I 

None  but  the  orave. 

None  bvi  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave  deaervet  the  fair. 


Timotheoe,  placed  on  high  20 

Amid  the  tuueful  quire. 
With  flying  fingere  touched  the  lyre: 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  ekj, 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove,  36 

Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god; 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode; 
When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressed,  30 

And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast; 
Then,  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled. 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  the 

world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  presetU  deity!  they  shout  around;  36 

A  prtaeni  deity!  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
With  ravished  ears. 
The  monarch  hears; 
Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod.  "  40 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 
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With  TViviehed  ears. 
The  mtmarch  lieart ; 
AMumea  the  qod. 
Affects  to  nod. 
And  seeTns  to  ahake  the  spheres. 


The  praise  of  Bacchtu  then  the  sweet  mosioian  strog; 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young. 
The  I'olly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  ihe  trumpets,  beat  the  drums;  60 

Flushed  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face: 
Xow,  give  the  bautboTS  breath;  he  comes,  he  comes. 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain;  65' 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure; 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure. 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.  W 


Bacchus^  bleaainga  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier' »  pleasure; 

Rxch  the  treasure. 

Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Suxet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 


Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  Tain: 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  bis  foes,  and  thrice  be  slew  the 
slain. 
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Tlie  master  saw  the  madness  rise, 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes; 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied. 
Changed  bis  hand,  and  checked  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  muse, 
Soft  pitj  to  infuse. 
He  Bung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 

And  weltering  in  his  blood; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed; 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  aate. 
Revolving,  in  his  altered  soul, 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole. 

And  tears  began  to  ilow. 


Sevolving,  in  hia  altered  aoul. 
The  various  tume  of  chance  below; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  aigh  he  gtole; 
And  tears  began  tofiow. 


The  mighty  master  smiled,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree; 
'Twaa  but  a  kindred-sound  to  move, 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  lova 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures. 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures: 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble; 
Honour,  but  an  empi;  bubble; 
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Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying: 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying; 
Lovely  Thais  site  beside  thee,  1 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee — 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
'So  Love  was  crowned,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Qazed  on  the  fair,  1 

Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sighed  »nd  looked,  sighed  and  looked. 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again ; 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed. 
The  vanquished  victor  simk  upon  her  breast.  1 


Theprince,  tinoite  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  cav«ed  his  care. 
And  tighed  and  looked,  SMhed  and  looked, 
SigJud  and  looked,  and  sighed  again  ; 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed. 
The  vanquiahed  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 


"Nov  strike  the  golden  lyre  again; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark  I  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head; 
Aa  awaked  from  the  dead. 
And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge  I  Timotheus  cries. 
See  the  furies  arise; 
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See  the  snakee,  that  the;  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flaah  from  their  ej'esl  185 

Behold  a  gLastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  bis  hand  I 
Those  are  Qrecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain. 
And,  unburied,  remain 

Inglorious  on  the  plain:  140 

Oire  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  bow  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 

How  the;  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  tlieir  hostile  gods. —    145 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy. 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  proy,  . 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy.  150 


And  the  King  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  defray; 

Thats  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  hie  prey, 
Arid,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 


Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow. 

While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute. 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventrees  of  the  vocal  frame; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store. 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
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With  nature's  mother-wit,  and  arte  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheua  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown; 
He  mised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  I7< 

Oband  chobub 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventreas  of  the  vocal  frame : 
The  gioeel  eathtisiast,  from  her  aacred  atore, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrotv  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds,  IT 

With  nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unfenotm  before. 
Let  old  TimotheuB  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  croum  ; 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  doicn.  Id 


UNDER  MR.  MILTON'S  PICTORE 

Three  poete,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn. 
The  first,  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed; 
The  next,  in  majesty;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Mature  could  no  further  go; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  fonner  two. 
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1664-1731 


THB  AUTHOR  TBBH  FOSTT 
(From  Pomu  on  Sneral  Oecationt,  1706) 

Lords,  kniglits,  aad  'squires  tlie  numeroua  band. 
That  wear  the  fair  Miss  Mary's  fetters. 

Were  summoned  by  her  high  command. 
To  show  their  pasiions  by  their  letters. 

6  My  pen  among  the  rest  I  took. 

Lest  those  bright  eyes  that  cannot  read 
Should  dart  their  kindling  firee,  and  look 
The  power  they  have  to  be  obeyed. 

Nor  quality,  nor  reputation, 
10      Forbid  me  yet  my  flame  to  tell. 

Dear  five  years  old  befriends  my  passion. 
And  I  may  write  till  she  can  spell. 

For,  while  she  makes  her  silk-worm's  beds. 
With  all  the  tender  things  I  swear; 
16  Whilst  all  the  house  my  passion  reads. 
In  papers  round  her  baby's  hair; 

She  may  receive  and  own  my  flame. 

For  though  the  strictest  prudes  should  know  it, 
Shell  pass  for  a  most  virtuous  dame, 
20      And  I  for  an  unhappy  poet 

Then,  too,  alas  I  when  she  shall  tear 

The  lin^  some  younger  rival  sends; 

She'll  give  me  leave  to  write,  I  fear. 

And  we  shall  still  continue  friends. 
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25  For,  as  our  different  ages  move, 

'Tia  BO  ordained,  (would  Fate  but  mend  it  t) 
That  I  shall  be  past  making  love, 
Wlien  she  begins  to  comprehend  it. 


A  BETTER  ANSWER 

Dear  Cbloe,  how  blubbered  ia  that  pretty  face  I 
Thy  cheek  all  on  fire,  tjad  thy  hair  all  uncurled : 

Pr'ythee  quit  this  caprice;  and  (as  old  Falstaff 
says), 
Let  us  e'en  talk  a  little  like  folks  of  this  world. 


5  How  cans't  thou  presume,  thou  hast  leave  to  de- 
stroy 
The  beauties,  which  Venus  but  lent  to  thy 
keeping! 
Those  looks  were  designed  to  inspire  love  and  joy : 
More  ordinary  eyes  may  serve  people  for  weep- 
ing. 

To  be  vexed  at  a  trifle  or  two  that  I  writ, 
10      Tour  judgment  at  once,  and  my  passion  yoa 
wrong: 
You  take  that  for  fact,  which  will  scarce  be  found 

Od's  life  I  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a 
songt 

What  I  speak,  my  fair  Chloe,  and  what  I  write, 

shows 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art: 

15  I  court  others  in  verse;  but  I  love  thee  in  prose: 

And  they  have  my  whimsies ;  but  thou  hast  my 

heart 
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The  god  of  ub  verse-men  (you  knov.  Child)  the 
Sim, 
How  after  his  journeys  he  sets  up  his  rest; 
If  at  morning  o'er  earth  'tie  hia  fancy  to  run ; 
)      At  night  he  reclines  oa  his  Thetis's  breast. 

80  when  I  am  wearied  with  wandering  all  da;; 

To  thee,  my  delight,  in  the  evening  I  come: 
If^o  matter  what  beauties  I  saw  in  my  way : 

They  were  but  my  yisita,  but  thou  art  my  home. 

i  Then  finish,  dear  Chloe,  this  pastoral  war; 
And  let  ua  like  Horace  and  Lydia  agree : 
For  thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her. 
As  he  was  a  poet  subUmer  than  me. 

5o0epb  a^^f0on 

i«73-nw 


The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim: 
5  Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day. 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 


Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
10  The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrons  tale, 
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And,  nightly,  to  the  listening  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth: 
While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn. 
And  all  the  planeta  in  their  turn, 
IS  Confirm  the  tidinga  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 


What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball? 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
)  Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
"  The  hand  that  made  ua  is  divina" 


9obn  Ows 


FABLE  XVIII 

THE  fiSXTKR  WHO  PLEASED  NOBODY  AKD  ETZRTBODT 

(From  PM&#.  1787) 

Leat  men  suspect  your  tale  untrue, 
Keep  probability  in  view. 
The  traveller  leaping  o'er  those  bounds. 
The  credit  of  his  book  confounds. 
5  Who  with  his  tongue  hath  armies  routed. 
Makes  ev'n  his  real  courage  doubted. 
But  flattery  never  seems  absurd; 
The  flatter'd  always  take  your  word: 
Impossibilities  seem  just: 
10  They  take  the  strongest  praise  on  trust. 
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Hyperboles,  though  ne'er  ao  ereat. 
Will  still  come  short  of  self-conceit. 

So  vei7  like  a  Fainter  drew, 
That  every  eye  the  picture  knew ; 

15  He  hit  complexion,  feature,  air. 
So  just,  the  life  itself  was  there. 
No  flattery  with  his  colours  laid, 
To  bloom  restor'd  the  faded  maid; 
He  gave  each  muscle  all  its  strength; 

20  The  mouth,  the  chin,  the  nose's  length; 

His  honest  pencil  touch'd  with  truth. 

And  mark'd  the  date  of  age  and  youth. 

He  lost  his  friends,  his  practice  f ail'd ; 

Truth  should  not  always  be  reveal'd; 

26  In  dusty  piles  his  pictures  lay, 
For  no  one  sent  the  second  pay. 
Two  bustos,  fraught  with  every  grace, 
A  Venus'  and  Apollo's  face. 
He  plac'd  in  view;  resolv'd  to  please, 

30  Who  ever  sat  he  drew  from  these, 
From  these  corrected  every  feature. 
And  spirited  each  awkward  creature. 

All  things  were  set ;  the  hour  was  come. 
His  palette  ready  o'er  his  thumb; 

35  My  Lord  appear'd;  and,  seated  right,        • 
In  proper  attitude  and  light, 
The  Painter  look'd,  he  aketch'd  the  piece. 
Then  dipt  his  pencil,  talk'd  of  Greece, 
Of  Titian's  tints,  of  Guide's  air; 

40  '  Those  eyee,  my  Lord,  the  spirit  there, 
Might  well  a  Raphael's  hand  require. 
To  give  them  all  the  native  fire; 
The  features,  fraught  with  sense  and  wit, 
Youll  grant  are  very  hard  to  hit; 

45  But  yet  with  patience  you  shall  view, 
As  much  as  paint  and  art  can  do.' 
Observe  the  work.    Hy  Lord  replied. 
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'  Till  now  I  thought  my  mouth  was  wide ; 

Besides,  my  nose  is  somewhat  long; 
60  Dear  sir,  for  me,  'tis  far  too  young  I ' 
'Oh I  pardon  me,  (the  artist  cried) 

In  this  we  Pointers  must  decide. 

The  piece  eVn  common  eyes  must  strike, 

I  warrant  it  extremely  like.' 
55      "H^  Lord  examin'd  it  a-new; 

No  looking^lass  seem'd  half  so  true. 
A  lady  came,  with  borrow'd  grace. 

He  from  his  Venus  form'd  her  face. 

Her  lover  prais'd  the  Painter's  art; 
60  So  like  the  picture  in  his  heart  I 

To  eveiy  age  some  charm  he  lent; 

Et'ii  beauties  were  almost  content. 
Through  all  the  town  his  art  they  prais'd; 

His  custom  grew,  his  price  was  rais'd. 
65  Had  he  the  real  likeness  shown. 

Would  any  man  the  picture  own) 

But  when  thus  happily  he  wrought. 

Each  found  the  likeness  in  his  thought 

ON  A  LAP  DOQ 

Shock's  fate  I  mourn;  poor  Shock  is  now  no 

morel 
Te  Muses!  mourn,  ye  Chambermaids  I  deplore. 
Unhappy  Shock  1    Yet  mor^  unhappy  fair, 
Doom'd  to  survive  thy  joy  and  only  care. 
6  Thy  wretched  fingers  now  no  more  shall  deck. 
And  tie  the  favorite  ribband  round  his  neck; 
No  more  thy  hand  shall  smooth  his  glossy  hair. 
And  comb  the  wavinge  of  his  pendent  ear. 
Let  cease  thy  flowing  grief,  forsaken  maid! 
10  All  mortal  pleasures  in  a  moment  fade : 
Our  surest  hope  is  in  an  hour  destroy'd. 
And  love,  best  gift  of  Heaven,  not  long  enjoy'd 
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Methinka  I  eee  her  frantic  with  despair, 
Her  Btreaming  eTes,  Tming  hands,  and  flowing 
hair; 

IS  Her  Mechlin  pinnera,  rent,  the  floor  bestrow. 
And  her  tBm  face  gives  real  signs  of  woe. 
Hence,  Superatition !  that  tormenting  gueat, 
That  haunts  with  fancied  fears  the  coward  breast ; 
If o  dread  events  upon  this  fate  attend, 

20  Stream  eyes  no  more,  no  more  thy  tresses  rend. 
Though  certain  omens  oft  forwam  a  state. 
And  dying  lions  show  the  monarch's  fate. 
Why  should  such  fears  bid  Celia's  sorrow  rise? 
For  when  a  lap  dog  falls,  no  lover  dies. 

25      Cease,  Celia,  cease;  restrain  thy  flowing  tears. 
Some  warmer  passion  will  dispel  thy  cares. 
In  man  you'll  find  a  more  substantial  bliss, 
]|fore  grat«ful  toying  and  a  sweeter  kisa. 
He's  dead.    Oh  I  lay  him  gently  in  the  ground  I 

80  And  may  his  tomb  be  by  this  verse  renown'd. 
Here  Shock,  the  pride  of  all  his  kind,  is  laid, 
Who  f  awn'd  like  man,  but  ne'er  like  man  betray'd 


aiejanDer  pope 

1688-1744 

THE  RAPE  OP  THE  LOCK 

(Final  version  published  171?) 

CANTO  I. 

What  dire  offence  from  am'rous  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing. —This  verse  to  Caryll,  Muse!  is  due; 
This,  eVn  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view; 
5  Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise. 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 
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Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess  I  could  com- 
pel 
A  well-bred  lord  t'  assault  a  geatle  belief 
0  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  uuesplored,     ' 

10  Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord) 
In  tasks  so  bold,  can  little  men  engage. 
And  in  soft  bosoms,  dwells  such  mighty  rage? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  tim'rous  ray. 
And  op'd  those  eyea  that  must  eclipse  the  day; 

16  Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake. 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake: 
Thrice   rung   the   bell,   the   slipper   knock'd   the 

ground. 
And  the  pressed  watch  returned  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  etill  her  downy  pillow  pressed, 

20  Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest: 
'Twas  he  had  summoned  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream  that  hovered  o'er  her  head, 
A  youth  more  glitt'ring  than  a  birth-night  beau, 
(That  ev'n  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 

25  Seemed  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay. 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seemed  to  say. 

"Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguished  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air! 
If  e'er  one  vision  touched  thy  infant  thought, 

SO  Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught; 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen. 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green. 
Or  virgins  visited  by  angel-pow'ra. 
With   golden   crowns    and    wreaths   of  heaVnly 
flow'rs; 

86  Hear  and  believe!  thy  own  importance  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  concealed, 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  revealed. 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give? 

40  The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 
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Know  then,  unnumbered  epirita  round  tttee  fl;. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky: 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 
Hang  o'er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring. 

45  Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  inclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould ; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 

60  From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 

Think  not,   when  woman's   transient  breath    is 

fled. 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards, 
And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the 
cards. 

66  Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 
For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 
To  their  first  elements,  their  souls  retire: 
The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 

60  Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name. 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away, 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome. 
In  search  of  mischief  etill  on  earth  to  roam. 

65  The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

"Know  further  yet;  whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embraced: 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 

70  Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades. 
Safe   from    the    treach'rous    friend,    the    daring 

spark. 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark. 
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7S  When  kind   occasion  prompts  their   warm  de- 
sires, 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires) 
'Tis  but  their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know. 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 
Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 
face, 
80  For  life  predestined  to  the  gnomes'  embrace. 
These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride. 
When  offera  are  disdained,  and  love  denyed: 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain. 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping 
train, 
85  And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear. 

And  in  soft  somids,  'Your  Grace'  salutes  their 

ear. 
'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyea  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teach  infant-cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know, 
90  And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

"  Off,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray, 
The  sylphs  through  mystic  mazes  guide  their 

way; 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue. 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
95  What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball ! 
When  Florio  epeaka  what  virgin  could  withstand, 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  handt 
With  varying  vanities,  from  ev'ry  part, 
100  They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  tbeir  heart; 
Where  wigs  with  wigs,  -with  sword-knots  sword- 

knota  strive. 
Beans  banish  beaua,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call; 
Oh  blind  to  tmth  I  the  sylpbs  contrive  it  all. 
105      "  Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim. 
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A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  nilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  al&al  some  dread  event  impend, 

310  Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend. 
But  heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where: 
Warned  by  the  sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware  I 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can: 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man  I " 

116,     He  said;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept 
too  long. 
Leaped  up,   and  waked  his  mistress  with   his 

tongue; 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  opened  on  a  billet-doux; 
Wounds,  chaims,  and   ardours,  were  no  sooner 
read, 

120  But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  bead. 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  rob'd  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  poVre. 

125  A  heav'nly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 

To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears; 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 

130  The  various  off'rings  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glitt'ring  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  bos, 

136  The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 

Transformed   to  comba,   the   speckled   and   the- 

white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
FuiSa,  powders,  patches.  Bibles,  biUeta-dooz. 
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Kow  awful  beauty  puta  on  all  its  arms; 

140  The  fair  each  moment  riBea  in  her  charms, 
Bepairs  her  smiles,  awakens  eT*):?  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face; 
Sees  by  decrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 

14S  The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care^ 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair, 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown; 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labors  not  her  own. 


CANTO  II. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ethereal  plain. 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main. 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  bis  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
5  Fair   nymphs,  and  well-dressed    youths    around 
her  shone. 
But  ev'ry  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

10  Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 
Favours  t«  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

IS  Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide;. 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 
This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 

20  Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  bung  bebind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck. 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  iViy  neok. 
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Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  might;  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 

26  With  hfliry  spriogee  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  Lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey. 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  ein^e  hair. 

Th'    advent'rous   baron   the   bright   locks    ad- 
mired; 

30  HJe  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Besolv'd  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

85      For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heav'n,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  adored. 
But  chiefly  Love — ^to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 

40  And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves; 
With  tender  biUets-douz  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  aigha  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrste  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize: 

45  The  pow'rs  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prsyr. 

The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides. 

The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides: 

While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky, 

60  And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die; 

Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but   the  sylph — ^with  careful   thoughts  op* 


Th'  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
55  He  summons  strait  his  denizens  of  air; 

The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe. 
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Tbat  seemed  but  zephTra  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect-wings  unfold, 

60  Waft  on  the  breese,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolVd  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 

65  Dipped  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes; 
While  ev'ry  beam  new  transient  colours  flings, 
Coloun  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their 

winge. 
Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  mast, 

70  Superior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  plac'd; 
His  purple  piniooB  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  a£ure  wand,  and  thus  begun: 

"  Te  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  earl 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear! 

76  Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blase  of  day. 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high, 

80  Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky: 
Some  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stare  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 

85  Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide : 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 

90  And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 
"  Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair. 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 
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Not  let  th'  impriBoned  essences  exhale; 
95  To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  floVrs, 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  show'rs 
A  brighter  wash  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Kay,  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
100  To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

"  This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest 
fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight; 
But  what,  or  whe're,  the  fates  have  wrapped  in 
night. 
105  Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade; 
Forget  her  pray'rs,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ; 
110  Or  whether  beav'n  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must 
fall 
Haate,  then,  ye  spirits!  to  your  charge  repair; 
The  flutt'ring  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante_,  we  consign; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 
115  Do  thou,  OrispiBsa,  tend  her  fav'rite  lock; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
"  To  fifty  chosen  Sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  th'  important  chargre,  the  petticoat: 


Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 
"Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  chei^, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
126  Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins. 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  tie. 
Or  wedged,  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin'a  eye; 
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Onms  and  pomatums  shall  Ms  flight  restrain, 
ISO  While  clogged  he  beats  hie  silken  wings  in  tbih; 

Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  pow'r. 

Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rivelled  flower; 

Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill,    ■ 
136  In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 

And  b-emble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  1 " 
He  spoke;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend: 

Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend ; 

Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair; 
140  Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear; 

With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 

Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 

CANTO  III. 

Close  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crowned  with 

flow'rB, 
Wlere   Thames   with   pride   earreyB    his    rising 

toVrs, 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 
Which  from  the  neighb'ring  Hampton  takes  its 
name^ 
6  Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna  I  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 
Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort, 
10  To  taste  a  while  the  pleasures  of  a  court; 

In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  passed, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen; 
16  A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  e^es ; 
At  eVry  word  a  reputation  dies. 
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Snuff,  or  the  fan,  auppl;  eBch  pause  of  chat. 

With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 
Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  iay, 
20  The  aun  obliquely  ghoote  his  burning  ray; 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 

And  wretches  hang  that  jury-men  may  dine; 

The  mercjiant    from  th'  Exchange  returns  Id 
peaces 

And  the  long  lakouiB  of  the  toilet  cease. 
26  Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 

Bums  to  encounter  two  advent* rous  knights, 

At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom; 

And  Bwellfl  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 

Straight  the  three  bonds  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 
30  Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nina 

Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  th'  aerial  guard 

Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card: 

First  Ariel  perched  upon  a  lifatadore. 

Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore; 
36  For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 

Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 
Behold  four  kings  in  majesty  revered, 

With  hoary  whiskers  end  a  forky  beard; 

And  four  fair  queens  whose  hands  sustain   a 
flow'r, 
40  Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r ; 

Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band ; 

Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand; 

And  parti-colourcd  troops,  a  sfiining  train. 

Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 
45  The    skilful    nymph    reviews    her    force    with 
care: 

Let  spades  be  tramps  I  she  said,  and  trumps  they 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadorea, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lordl 
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SO  Led  off  two  captive  tnunpa,  and  swept  the  board. 
As  manj'  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield. 
And  inarched  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Trim  Basto  followed,  bat  his  fate  more  hard 
Gained  but  one  tnmtp  and  one  plebeian  card. 

65  With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years. 
The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears, 
Puts  forth  one  manly  1^,  to  sight  revealed. 
The  rest  his  many  coloured  robe  concealed. 
The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 

60  Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 

EVn    mighty    Pam,    that    kings    and    queens 

o'erthrew. 
And  mowed  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  loo. 
Sad  chance  of  war  I  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falla  undistinguished  by  the  victor  spadel 

66  Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield; 
Now  to  the  baron  fate  inclines  the  field. 
Eia  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades, 

Th'  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  spades. 
The  club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 

70  Spite  of  bis  haughty  mien,  and  barb'rous  pride: 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 
And  of  all  monarchs  only  grasps  the  globe? 

76      The  baron  now  his  diamonds  pours  apace  I 
Th'  embroidered  king  who  shows  but   half  his 

face. 
And  his  refulgent  queen,  with  pow'ra  combined. 
Of  broken  troops,  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 

80  With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  level  green 
Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  army  runs. 
Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  sons, 
With  like  confusion  different  nations  fiy, 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye; 
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85  The  pierced  battalions  disunited  fall, 

In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all 

The  Imave  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 
And  wins  (oh  shameful  chancel)  the  queen  of 

hearts. 
At  this,  the  blood  the  rii^n'a  cheek  forsook, 
00  A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look; 
She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th*  approaching  ill. 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille. 
And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distempered  state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'ral  fate : 
95  An  ace  of  hearts  steps  forth :  The  king  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand,  and  mourned  his  captive 

queen: 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  ace. 
The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky; 
100  The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

Oh  thoughtless  mortals!  ever  blind  to  fate, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatched  away. 
And  cursed  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 
105      For  lot  the  board  with  cupe  and  spoons   is 
crowned. 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round; 
On  shining  altars  of  japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp ;  the  fiery  spirits  blase : 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
110  While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide: 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band; 
Some,  as  she  sipped,  the  fuming  liquor  fanned, 
115  Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed, 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shat 
eyes) 
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Sent  up  in  vapoura  to  tke  baron's  brain 

120  Nev  Btratagema,  the  radiant  lock  to  gain. 
All  cease,  rash  youth !  desist  era  'tis  too  late. 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate  t 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair! 

125      But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  I 
Just  then,  Clarisaa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  caS6: 
So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 

180  Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight 
He  takes  the  gift  with  rev'rance,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head. 

185  Swift  to  the  lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair; 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair; 
And  thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear; 
Thrice   she   looked   back,    and    thrice   the   foe 

drew  near. 
Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 

140  The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined. 
He  watched  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind, 
Sudden  he  viewed  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 

145  Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  pow'r  expired, 
Resigned  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glitt'ring  forfex  wide 
T'  inclose  the  look;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
Ev'n  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 

160  A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interposed; 

Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twaii^ 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again,) 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever  I 
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155      Tben  flashed  the  living  lightning  from  her 
e;es. 
And  screaniB  of  horror  rend  th'  BfEright«d  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaVn  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs  breathe  their 

last; 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels  fall'n  from  high, 
160  In  ^itt'ring  duBt,  and  painted  fragments  lie! 

"  Let    wreaths    of   triumph    now   my    temples 

(The  victor  cried,)  "the  glorious  prize  is  mine  I 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air. 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  British  fair, 

165  As  long  aa  Atalantis  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed. 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  num'rous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze. 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give, 

170  So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live !  " 
What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its 
date, 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate  I 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy, 
And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  tow'rs  of  Troy; 

175  Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder  then,  fair  nymph !  thy  hair  should 

feel 
The  conqu'ring  force  of  unresisted  steel  t 


CANTO  rv. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed. 
And  secret  passions  laboured  in  her  breast 
Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive, 
Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive. 
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S  Not  ardent  lovers  robbed  of  all  their  bliso, 
Xot  ancient  ladles  when  refused  a  kiss. 
Not  trranta  fierce  that  tmrepenting  die. 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinned  avry. 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
10  As  thou,  sad  virgin  I  for  thy  ravished  hair. 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  sylphs  with- 

And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew, 
TTmbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite, 
As  ever  sullied  ihe  fair  face  of  light, 

15  Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene. 
Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  reached  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows, 

20  The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Here  in  a  grotto,  sheltered  close  from  air. 
And  screened  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare, 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Ifegrim  at  her  bead. 

26      Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne;  alike  in  place. 
But  diff*ring  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-natare  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  arrayed; 
With  store  of  pray'rs,  for  mornings,  nights,  and 
noons, 

30  Her  hand  is  filled ;  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 

There  Afi'eetation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 

Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen, 

Prnetiaed  to  lisp  and  hang  the  head  aside, 

Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride, 

35  On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe. 
Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 
A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies; 
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40  Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise; 
Dreadful,  as  faennit's  dreams  in  haunted  shades, 
Or  bright,  as  vieions  of  expiring  maids. 
Now  glaring-  fiends,  jind  snakes  on  rolling  spires. 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires; 

40  Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Eljraian  scenes. 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 
Unnumbered  throngs  on  ev'ry  side  are  seen. 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out, 

60  One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout; 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod  walks; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pye  talks; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  poVrful  fancy  works. 
And  maids  turned  bottles  call  aloud  for  corlis. 

55      Safe  past  the  gnome  through  this  fantastic  band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  addressed  the  pow'iv-"  Hail,  wayward 

queen  I 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen; 
Parent  of  vapours  and  of  female  wit, 

60  Who  give  th'  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit. 

On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways, 
Vake  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray ; 

65  A  nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  pow'r  disdains. 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  maintains. 
But,  oh !  if  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace. 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face. 
Like  citron-waters  matrons'  cheeks  inflame, 

70  Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game; 

Or  caus'd  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude. 
Or  discompos'd  the  head-dress  of  a  prude, 
76  Or  e'er  to  costive  lapdog  gave  disease. 

Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  eas^ 
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Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  cha^n. 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen." 
The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air 
80  Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  pray'r. 
A  wond'rouB  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
Like  that  where  once  Ulj'sses  held  the  winds; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues, 
85  A  phial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears. 

Soft  Borrows,  melting  griefs,  and  Sowing  tears. 
The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away. 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to 
day. 
Sunk  in  Tbalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found- 
90  Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent. 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  rent. 
Belinda  bums  with  more  than  mortal  ire. 
And  fierce  Tbalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
95  "  0  wretched  maid ! "  she  spread  her  hands,  and 
cried, 
(While   Hampton's   echoes    "  Wretched    maid  1 " 

replied.) 
"  Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  core 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare  t 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound  f 
100  For  this  with  tort'ring  irons  wreathed  around  1 
For  this  with  fillets  strained  your  tender  head. 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  leadt 
Gods  I  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  I 
105  Honour  forbid  t  at  whose  unrivalled  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
iUethinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  sayi 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast, 
110  And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost  I 
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How  shall  I,  then,  your  helpleaa  fame  defend  t 
'Twill  then  be  Infamy  to  seem  your  friend! 
And  shall  this,  prize,  th'  ineetlmable  prize. 
Exposed  through  ciystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 

115  And  heightened  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze! 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde  Park  Circus  grow. 
And  wita  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow; 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall, 

120  Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all!" 
She  said;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs. 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  prec^us  hairs : 
(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane) 

125  With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face. 
He  first  the  snuff-box  opened,  then  the  case. 
And  thus  broke  out — "  Ky  Lord,  why,  what  the 

devil! 
Zounds  I  damn  the  lockl  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be 

Plague  on  't!  'tis  past  a  jest — nay  prithee,  pox! 

130  Give  her  the  hsir  " — he  spoke,  and  rapped  his  box. 
"It  grieves  me  much,"  replied  the  peer  again, 
"  Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain. 
But  by  this  lock,  this  sacred  lock  I  swear, 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair; 

135  Which  never  more  its  honours  shall  renew. 

Clipped  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew) 
That,  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air. 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear." 
He  spoke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 

140  The  long-contended  honours  of  her  head. 

But  TTmbriel,  hateful  gnome  I  forbears  not  so; 
He  breaks  the  phial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 
Then  see!  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears, 
Her  eyes  half-languishing,  half-drowned  in  tears; 

145  On  her  heaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head. 
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Which,  with  a  sigh,  she  raised ;  and  thus  she  Buid. 
"  For  ever  cursed  be  this  detested  day. 
Which  snatched  my  best,  my  fav'rite  curl  awayl 
Happj'l  ah  ten  times  happy  had  I  been, 
150  If  ^mpton-Court  these  eyes  bad  never  seen  I 
Tet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid, 
By  love  of  courts  to  num'rous  ills  betrayed. 
Oh  had  I  rather  unadmired  remained 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land, 

155  Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way. 
Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  e'er  taste  boheal 
There  kept  my  charms  concealed  from  mortal  eye. 
Like  roses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
What  moved  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to 
roamt 

160  Oh  had  I  stayed,  and  said  my  pra^rs  at  home ! 
'Twas  this,  the  morning  omens  seemed  to  tell. 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box 

fell; 
The  tott'ring  china  shook  without  a  wind, 
Kay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind  1 

165  A  sylph  too  warned  me  of  the  threats  of  fate, 
Tn  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late  I 
See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs  I 
My  hands  shall  rend  what  ev'n  thy  rapine  spares: 
These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 

170  Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck; 
The  sister-lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone. 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own ; 
Uncurled  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands. 
And  tempts,  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 

175  Oh  hadst  thou,  cruel  I  been  content  to  seize 
Hairs  leea  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these  I " 
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CANTO  T. 


She  eaid:  the  pitying  audience  melt  ia  tears. 
But  fate  and  Jove  had  stopped  the  baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails. 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails! 
5  Not  half  BO  fixed  the  Trojan  could  remain. 
While  Anna  begged  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began : 
"  Sa;,  whj[  are  beauties  praised  aud  honoured 
moat, 

10  The  wiBe  m&n's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast  f 
Why  decked  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford, 
Why  angels  called,  and  angel-like  adored  I 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved 

beaux. 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows) 

15  How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains. 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains ; 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front  box  grace. 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face  I 
Oh  I  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 

20  Charmed  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away; 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  pro- 

duce. 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  nset 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Xor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 

2S  But  since,  alas  I  frail  beauty  must  decay. 

Curled  or  uncurled,  since  locks  will  tarn  to  gray; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade. 
And  she  who  ecoms  a  man,  must  die  a  maid ; 
What  then  remains  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use. 

80  And  keep  good-humour,  still  whate'er  we  lose! 
And  trust  me,  dear  I  good-humour  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scoldinp 
fail. 
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Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll; 

Charms  etrike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  souL" 
35      So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued; 

Belinda  frowned,  Thalestris  called  her  pnide. 

"  To  arms,  to  arms  t "  the  fierce  virago  cries. 

And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 

All  side  in  parties,  and  b^in  th'  attack ; 
40  Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones 
crack; 

Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confua'dly  rise. 

And  base  and  treble  voices  etrike  the  skies. 

No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are  found. 

Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 
4fi       So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage. 

And  heav'nly  breasts  with  hiunan  passions  rage; 

'Gainst  Pallas,  Mars;  Latona,  Hermes  arms; 

And  all  Olympus  rings  with  loud  alarms: 

Jove's  thunder  roars,  heav'n  trembles  all  around, 
50  Blue  Neptune  storms,   the  bellowing  deeps  re- 
sound : 

Earth  shakes  her  nodding  tow'rs,  the  ground  gives 
way. 

And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day  1 
Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  sconce's  height 

Clapped  his  glad  wings,  and  sate  to  view  the 
fight. 
S6  Propped  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  t:pntes  survey 

The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 
While  through  the  press   enraged    Thalestris 
flies. 

And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 

A  beau  and  witling  perished  in  the  throng, 
60  One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 

"0  cruel  nymph  I  a  living  death  I  bear," 

Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 

A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upward  cast, 

"  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing  " — was  his  Inst. 
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66  Thus  on  Meandei'a  flow*!;  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  ewan,  and  as  be  singB  lie  diea. 
When    bold    Sir    Plume    had    drawn    Clarissa 

Chloe  stepped  in,  and  killed  him  with  a  frown; 
She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain, 

70  But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revived  again. 

Ifow  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air. 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

75      See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  baron  flies. 

With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes : 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try. 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord  with  manly  strength  endued, 

80  She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued; 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  ev'ry  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 

B6  Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows. 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

"  Now  meet  thy  fate,"  incensed  Belinda  cried. 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck, 

fiO  Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck. 
In  three  seal-rings;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Formed  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown: 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  nest  it  grew, 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew; 

95  Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs, 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

"  Boast  not  my  fall,"  he  cried,  "  insulting  fool 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low: 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind; 
100  All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind! 
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Rather  than  bo,  ah  let  me  still  aurvive. 

And  bum  in  Cupid's  flames — but  bum  aliTe." 

"  Restore  the  lock  I "  she  cries ;  and  all  around 
"  Beetore  the  lock  I "  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 

105  Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 

Roared  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 
But  Bee  how  oft'  ambitious  aims  are  crossed. 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost! 
The  lock,  obtained  with  guilt,  and  kept  with  paio, 

110  In  ev'ry  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vain : 
With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  bleat, 
So  heav'n  decrees:  with  heav'n  who  can  contest? 
Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 

116  There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases. 
And  beaus'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases. 
There  broken  vows,  and  death-b-jd  alms  are  found, 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  ribboo  bound, 
The  courtier'a  promises,  and  sick  man's  pray'ra, 

120  The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs. 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomea  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  Muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Tbo'  mark'd  by  none  but  quick,  poetic  eyes: 

ISR  (So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heav'na  with- 
drew. 
To  Proculus  alone  confessed  in  view) 
A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright, 

130  The  heav'ns  bespanglin);  with  diaheveled  light. 
The  sylpbs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 
And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 
This    the    beau    monde   shall    from    the   MaU 
survey. 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray; 

135  This  the  bleee'd  lover  sh^  for  Venus  take, 
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And  send  up  vows  from  Boaemonda's  lake; 
This  Partridge  Boon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
Whea  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes; 
And  hence  th'  egre^ous  wizard  shall  foredoom 

340  The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Then  cease,  bright  njmph!  to  mourn  thy  rav- 
ished hair. 
Which  adds  new  gloiy  to  the  shining  sphere  1 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast. 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 

145  For  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye. 

When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must, 
And  all  thos^  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
This  lock  Ihe  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame, 

160  And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 


ELEGY  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  AN  UNFORTU- 
NATE LADY. 
(1717) 

What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moon-light  shade 

Invitee  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  .glade  t 

'Tis  she  I — but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored ! 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  t 
6  Oh  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  I  tell. 

Is  it,  in  heav'n,  a  crime  to  love  too  well? 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart. 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part} 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky, 
10  For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die? 
Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  pow'rs !  her  soul  aspire 

Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  ? 

Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blessed  abodes; 

The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods: 
15  Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 

And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
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Host  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  en  age, 

Uuil  sullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  cage: 

Dim  lights  of  life,  that  burn  a  length  of  years 

20  Useless,  unseen,  as  lainps  in  sepulchres; 
Like  Eaateni  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And,  close  confined  to  their  own  palace,  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  {ere  nature  badu  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  early  to  the  pitj'ing  sky. 

25  As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  Sow, 

And  sep'rate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below; 
So  fiew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place, 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

Biit  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 

30  Thou  meau  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood ! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death; 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warmed  the  world  be- 

And  those  love-darting  eyea  must  roll  no  more. 
35  Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 

Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children 

fall: 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates; 
Their  passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing  say, 
40  (While  the  long  fun'rals  blacken  all  the  way) 
"  Lo  I    these   were  they,  whose   souls   the  furies 

steeled, 
"And   cursed  with   hearts   unknowing   how  to 

yield." 
Thus  unlamented  passed  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  t 
45  So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe. 
What  can  atone,  oh  ever-injured  shade! 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid! 
Ko  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
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60  Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful 
bier. 
B7  foreign  hands  th;  dying  eyes  were  closed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned. 
By  strangers  honoured  and  by  strangers  mourned  I 

66  What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Qrieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year. 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dancee,  and  the  public  show? 
What  though  no  weeping  lovee  thy  ashes  grace, 

60  Xor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  face  t 

What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o'er  thy  tomb? 
Tet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 

66  There  shall  the  mom  ber  earliest  t«ars  bestow. 

There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow; 

While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 

The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  reliques  made. 

So  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 

70  What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  hy  whom  begot; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee; 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  I 

76      Poetfl  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf   the   praised    ear,    and    mute    the    tuneful 

tongue. 
Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  dosing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part, 

80  And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart, 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  bdttved  no  more  1 
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DNIVERSAL  PRAYER 
(Published  1788) 
Father  of  all !  in  ev'Ty  age. 

In  67*17  clime  adored, 
By  saint,  b;  savage,  and  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  I 

6  Thou  Qreat  First  Cause,  least  understood! 
Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good, 
And  that  myself  am  blind ; 

Tet  gave  me  in  this  dark  estate, 
10      To  see  the  good  from  ill: 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  free  the  human  will. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 
Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
15  This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun. 
That,  more  than  beav'n  pursue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives 

Let  me  not  cast  away; 
For  Ood  is  paid  when  man  receivee: 
20      T'  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Tet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound. 
Or  think  Thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 

When  thousand  worlds  are  ronnd : 

S5  Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw. 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 
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If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart 
80      Still  in  the  right  to  stay: 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  t«ach  m;  heart 
To  find  tbat  better  way. 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride. 
Or  impious  discontent, 
36  At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied. 
Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  wo^ 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
40      That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Uean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  so, 
Since  quickened  by  thy  breath: 

Oh  lead  me  whereeoe'er  I  go. 
Through  this  day's  life  or  death. 

46  This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot : 
All  else  beneath  the  sun. 
Thou  know'st  if  beat  bestowed  or  not. 
And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  Thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space, 
60      Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies. 
One  chorus  let  all  being  raise; 
All  nature's  incense  rise! 

EPISTLE  TO  DR,  ARBUTHNOT 

BBtNO  THE  PROLOOUB  TO  THE  SATIBBS 

(Published  173S) 
P.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  Johnl  fatigued  I  said: 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  Vm  sick,  Pm  dead. 
The  DoK-star  rages  1  nay,  'tia  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam,  or  Pamassns  is  let  out: 
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S  Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 
What  walla  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can 

hide! 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they 

glide. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge, 
10  They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge. 
No  piece  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
Ev'n  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me: 
Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of 

Happy!  to  catch  me,  just  at  dinner-time. 

15      Is  there  a  parson,  much  be-mue'd  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer; 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  hia  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross? 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 

20  With    desperate    charcoal    round    his    darkened 
walla? 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws. 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damned  works  the  cause: 

25  Poor  Comua  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope. 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 

Friend  to  my  lifet  (which  did  not  you  prolong. 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song), 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove? 

30  Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  lore? 
A  dire  dileioina!  either  way  I'm  sped, 
If  foea,  they  write,  if  frienda,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  II 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie: 

35  To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace. 
And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  faca 
I  sit  with  sad  civility,  I  read 
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With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
40  This   eaving   counsel — "Keep   your   piece   nine 

"Nine  years  1"  cries  he,  who,  high  in  Drury 

Lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane, 
Bhymes  ere  be  wakes,  and  prints  before  Term 

ends, 
Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends: 
45       "  The  piece  you  think  is  incorrect?  why  take  it; 
I'm  all  submission ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it." 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  frieadship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 
Pitholeon  sends  to  me:  "You  know  his  grace^ 
00  I  want  a  patron ;  aak  him  for  a  place." 
Pitholeon  libelled  me — "  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  himt    Curll  invites  to  dine; 
He'll  write  a  journal,  or  hell  turn  divine." 
55      Bless  me  I  a  packet.    "'Tis  a  stranger  sues, 
A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  Muse." 
If  I  dislike  it,  "  Furies,  death,  and  rage  I " 
If  I  approve,  "  Commend  it  to  the  stage." 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commission 
ends, 
60  The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 

Fired  that  the  house  reject  him,  "'Sdeath  111 

print  it, 
And  shame  the  fools— your    interest,  sir,  with 

Lintot," 
Lintot,   dull   rogue,  will  think  your  price   too 

"  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch." 
65  All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks:' 

At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do;  and  we  go  enacts." 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door: 
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"  Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  70U  no  more." 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 

110  And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 

One  from  all  Grubstreet  will  toj  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  "  Subscribe,  subscribe!  " 

115      There  are  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court; 
'  I  cough  like  Horace,  and,  though  lean,  am  short. 
Ammon's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high,— 
Such  Ovid's  nose, — and,  "  sir,  you  have  an  eye." 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 

120  All  that  disgraced  my  betters  met  in  me. 
Say,  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
"  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head :  " 
And,  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  yeara  ago. 

125      Why  did  I  write  I  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  lu  ink,  my  parents',  or  my  own? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  ntunbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 

130  No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed : 

The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife, 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life; 
To  second,  Arbuthnott  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  the  being  you  preserved  to  bear. 

Soft  were  my  numbers;  who  could  take  offence 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense? 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad — 
If  wrong,  I  smiled;  if  right,  I  kissed  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence, 
160  And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Conunas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
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And  't  were  a  ein  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 

Were  others  angrj — I  excused  them  too; 
Well  might  the?  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 

175  A  mau's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  hia  mind. 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This,  who  can  gratify,  for  who  can  guess! 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  Pastorals  renown, 

ISO  Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown, 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 
And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines 

a-year; 
He,  who  still  wanting,  though  he  Uvea  on  theft, 
Steala  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left: 

185  And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning  : 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry  but  prose  run  mad: 
All  these,  my  modest  satire  bade  translate, 

190  And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  fimie,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and 

chafe  I 
And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such  I  but  were  there  one  whose 
fires 
Tme  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires; 

195  Blest  with  each  talent,  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease: 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  mle  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  e/yw, 

ZOO  And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 
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205  Alike  reeerved  to  blame,  or  to  commeud, 
A  timorouB  foe,  and  a  euBpicious  f rieud ; 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterere  besieged, 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
like  Cato,  give  fais  little  senate  laws, 

210  And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 

While  wite  and  templars  every  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  bet 
Wlio  wonld  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he! 
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SPRING 

(1738) 

(From  The  Saatoni) 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  etherial  mildness,  come. 
And  from  the  bosom  of  fon  dropping  cloud. 
While  music  wakes  around,  reil'd  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off. 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts: 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shatter'd  forest,  and  the  ravag'd  vale; 

16  While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch. 
Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  tost, 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 
As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirm'd. 
And  Winter  oft  at  ere  resumes  the  breeze, 

SO  Chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driving  sleeta 
Deform  the  daj  deligbtless;  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  engulf  d 
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To  shake  the  sounding  marsh;  or  from  the  ahore 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 

25  And  eing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste. 
At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  Sun, 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.    Then  no  more 
Th'  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramp'd  with  cold; 
But,  full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul, 

30  Lifts  the  light  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them 
thin. 
Fleecy  and  white,  o'er  all-surrounding  heaven. 
Forth  fly  the  tepid  airs;  and  unconfin'd. 
Unbinding  earth,  the  moving  softness  strays. 
Joyous,  the  impatient  husbandmaD  perceives 

35  Belenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steers 

Drives  from  their  stalls,  to  where  the  well-us'd 

plough 
Lies  in  the  furrow,  loosen'd  from  the  frost 
There,  unref using,  to  the  hamess'd  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder,  and  begin  their  toil, 

40  Cheer'd  by  the  simple  song  and  soaring  lark. 
Hfeanwhile  incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  th'  obstructing  clay. 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  sidelong  lays  the 
glebe. 
While  thro'  the  neighb'ring  fields  the  sower 
stalks, 

45  With  measur'd  step;  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  ground : 
The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene. 
Be  gracious.  Heaven  I  for  now  laborious  Man 
Has  done  his  part.    Te  fostering  breezes,  blow! 

60  Te  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun. 
Into  the  perfect  year!    Nor  ye  who  live 
In  luxury  and  ease,  in  pomp  and  pride. 
Think  these  lost  themes  unworthy  of  your  ear: 

86  Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Uaro  sung 
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To  wide  imperial  Bome,  id  tbe  full  height 
Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Greece  refin'd. 
In  ancient  times,  the  sacred  plough  employ'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind: 

60  And  some,  with  whom  compar'd  your  insect-tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day. 
Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  rul'd  tbe  storm 
Of  migb^  war;  then,  with  victorious  hand, 
Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seiz'd 

65  The  plough,  and  greatly  independent,  scom'd 
All  the  vile  stores  Corruption  can  bestow. 

Te  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  plough ; 
And  o'er  your  hills,  and  long-withdraving  vales. 
Let  Autumn  spread  his  treasures  to  the  sun, 

70  Luxuriant  and  unbounded:  as  the  Sea, 
Far  thro'  bis  azure  turbulent  domain, 
Tour  empire  owns,  and  from  a  thousand  shores 
Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  porta; 
So  with  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soil, 

75  Exuberant,  Nature's  better  blessings  pour 
O'er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe. 
And  be  th'  exhaustlesa  granary  of  a  world  I 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill. 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs 
And  swells,  and  deepens,  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 

90  The  hawthorn  whitens;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees. 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd. 
In  full  luxuriance  to  tbe  sighing  gales ; 
Where  the  deer  mstle  through  the  twining  brake 

95  And  the  birds  sing  conceal'd.     At  once  arra^d 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year. 
By  Nature's  swift  and  secret- working  hand, 
The  garden  glows,  and  fills  tbe  liberal  air 
With  lavish  fragrance;  while  the  promis'd  fruit 
100  Lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  unperceiVd, 
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Within  its  crimson  fold.    Now  from  tiie  town. 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps. 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dew?  fields. 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trem- 
bling drops 

106  From  the  bent  bush,  as  thro'  the  verdant  maze 
Of  sweet-briar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk; 
Or  taste  the  smell  of  dairy,  or  ascend 
Some  eminence,  AUGUSTA,  in  thy  plains. 
And  see  the  country,  far  diffused  around, 

110  Ono    boundless     blush,     one     white     empurpled 
shqwer 
Of  mingled  blossoms ;  where  the  raptur'd  eye 
Humes  from  joy  to  joy,  and,  hid  beneath 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  spies. 

SUMMER 
(1127)  , 

From  brightening  fields  of  ether  fair  disclos'd. 
Child  of  the  Sim,  refulgent  Summer  comes. 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's 

depth: 
He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  Hours, 
5  And  ever-fanning  breezes,  on  his  way; 

While,  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring, 
Averts  her  blushful  face;  and  earth,  and  skies. 
All-smiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 
Hence,  let  me  haste  into  ihe  mid-wood  shade, 
10  Where    scarce    a    sunbeam    wanders    thro'    the 

gloom; 
And  on  the  dark-green  grass,  beside  the  brink 
Of  haunted  stream,  that  by  the  roots  of  oak 
Rolls  o'er  the  rocky  channel,  lie  at  large. 
And  sing  the  glories  of  the  circling  year. 

Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  joyful  mead; 
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The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil. 
Healthful  and  strong;  full  as  the  summer  rose 

356  Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid. 
Half  naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all 
Her  kindled  graces  burning  o'er  her  cheek. 
£'en  stooping  age  is  here;  and  infant  hands 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 

360  O'ercharg'd,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll. 
Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain;  all  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell. 

365  Or,  as  they  take  the  green-appearing  ground. 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead. 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind. 
In  order  gay:    While,  heard  from  dale  to  dale. 
Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voice 

370  Of  happy  labour,  love,  and  social  glee. 

Or  rushing  thence,  in  one  diffusive  band, 
They  drive  the  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a  dog 
Compell'd,  to  where  the  mazy-running  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pool :  this  bank  abrupt  and  high, 

376  And  that  fair  spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Urg'd  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil, 
The  clamour  much,  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs. 
Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.    And  oft  the  swain, 

880  On  some  Impatient  seizing,  burls  them  in; 
Embolden'd  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fast,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave, 
And,  panting,  labour  to  the  farther  shore. 
Repeated  this  till  deep  the  well-wash'd  fleece 

385  Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  haunt 
The  trout  is  banish'd  by  the  sordid  stream; 
Heavy,  and  dripping  to  the  breezy  brow 
Slow  move  the  harmless  race;   where,  as  they 
spread 
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Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunn?  ny, 
390  Inly  disturb'd,  and  wond'ring  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill;  and,  tost  from  rock  to  rock. 
Incessant  bleatinga  run  around  the  hills. 
At  last,  of  Snowy  white,  the  gather'd  flocks 
395  Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumeroua  presa'd. 
Head  above  head:  and,  rsng'd  in  lusty  rows, 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores. 
With  all  her  gay-drest  maids  attending  round. 
400  One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthron'd. 

Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet  beaming,  on  her  shepherd  king; 
While  the  glad  circle  round  theoi  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 
AUTUMN 
(1780) 
Crown'd  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf. 
While  Autumn,  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain. 
Comes  jovial  on;  the  Doric  reed  once  more. 
Well  pleas'd,  I  tune.    Whate'er  the  Wintry  frost 
5  Kitrous  prepar'd,  the  various-blossom'd  Spring 
Put  in  white  promise  forth;  and  Summer's  suns 
Concocted  strong;  rush  boundless  now  to  view. 
Full,  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theme. 

But  see,  the  fading  many-colour'd  woods, 
950  Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown;  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk,  and  dun. 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  soo^  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  Muse, 
Low-whispering,    lead     into    their    leaf-strown 
walks, 
956  And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Ueantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
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FleeceB  unbounded  ether;  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current;  while,  illumin'd  wide, 

660  The  dewj-akirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun. 
And  thro'  their  ludd  veil  his  soften'd  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  ie  the  time. 
For   those   whom   Wisdom   and   whom   Nature 

charm. 
To  steal  themselTes  from  the  degenerate  crowd, 

965  And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things; 

To  tread  low-thoughted  Vice  beneath  their  feet; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace. 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 
Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  gaiae, 

970  Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead. 

And  thro'  the  sadden'd  grove,  where  scarce  ie 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 
Haply  some  widow'd  songster  pours  his  plaint. 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  thro'  the  tawny  copse; 

975  While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks. 

And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so 

late 
Swell'd  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades, 
Robb'd  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock; 

960  With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes. 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
Oh,  let  not,  aim'd  from  some  inhuman  eye, 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  barm, 

985  I.ay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey. 

In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground  1 
The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove; 

990  Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below. 
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And  slowly  circlee  thro'  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams ; 
Till  chok'd,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower, 
995  The  forest-walks,  at  every  rising  gale. 

Roll  wide  the  wither'd  waste,  and  whistle  bleak 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields: 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.     Even  what  remain'd 
1000  Of  stronger  fruits  fall  from  the  naked  tree; 

And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchardB,  all  around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  souL 

WINTER 
(172«) 

See,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year. 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train — 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms.    Be  these  my 

theme; 
These,  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought, 
K  And     heavenly     musing.      Welcome,     kindred 

glooms  I 
Congenial  horrors,  haill    With  frequent  foot, 
Pleas'd  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  mom  of  life. 
When  nurs'd  by  careless  Solitude  I  liv'd. 
And  sung  of  Nature  with  unceasing  joy, — 
10  Pleas'd   have    I    wander'd    through    your   rough 

domain ; 
Trod  the  pure  virgin-snows,  myself  as  pure; 
Heard  the  winds  roar,  and  the  big  torrent  burst; 
Or  seen  the  deep-fermenting  tempest  brew'd. 
In  the  grim  evening  sky.     Thus  pass'd  the  time, 
15  Till  through  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  South 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  Spring,  look'd  out,  and 

amil'd. 
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The  keener  tempests  oome:  and  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  East,  or  piercing  North, 

225  Thick  clouds  ascend;  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congeal'd. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along. 
And  the  ^cy  saddens  with  the  gather'd  storm. 
Thro'  the  bush'd  air  the  whitening  shower  de- 
acends, 

230  At  first  thin-wavering;  till  at  last  the  flakes 

Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  daf 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherish'd  fields 
Put  on  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brightness  all;  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 

235  Along  the  maz;  current.    Low  the  woods 

Bow  their  hoar  head;  and,  ere  the  languid  Sun 
Faint  from  the  West  emits  his  evening  ray. 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep-hid,  and  chill, 
Ib  one  wild  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 

210  The  works  of  Han.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 
Stands  cover'd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven, 
Tam'd  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 

246  Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone. 
The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 

250  His  annual  visit    Half  afraid,  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is: 

266  Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.    The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
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By  death  in  various  forms— dark  snares,  and  dog:a, 
i!60  And  more  unpitTing  men — the  garden  eeeks, 
Urg'd  on  by  fearless  want.     The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glistening 

earth. 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair;  then,  aad-dispers'd. 
Dig  for  the  witber'd  herb  thro'  heaps  of  snow. 

!       Ah  I  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
I    Whom  pleasure,  pow'r,  and  affluence  surround; 
I    They  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth 
326  And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste; — 

'    Ah  I  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
;   How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
I    And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
S30  Or  more  devouring  flame;  how  many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man: 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms, 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs :  How  many  drink  the  cup 
885  Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery :  sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty :  how  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, — 
840  Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  tbe  height  of  life. 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  Muse: 
Ev'n  in  the  vale  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With    Friendship,    Peace,    and    Contemplation 

345  How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep-retir'd  distress:  how  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thought  fond 
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Of  these,  and  ail  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
SfiO  That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 

One  acene  of  toil,  of  euCring,  and  of  fate; 

Vice  in  his  high  career  would  atand  appall'd, 
.    And  beedleas  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think ; 

The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 
355  And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate; 

The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 

And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 

Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  band, 
360  Who,    touch'd    with    human    woe,     redressive 
search'd 

Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloom?  jail  I 

Unpitied  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans; 

Where  Sickness  pines ;  where  Thirst  and  Hunger 

And  poor  Uiafortune  feels  the  lash  of  Vice. 
365  While  in  the  land  of  liberty— the  land 

Whoee  every  street  and  public  meeting  glow 

With  open  freedom — little  tyrants  rag'd; 

Snatch'd   the   lean    morsel    from    the   starring 
mouth; 

Tore  from  cold  wintry  limbs  the  tatter'd  weed; 
870  Even  robb'd  them  of  the  last  of  comforta,  sleep ; 

The  free-bom  Briton  to  the  dungeon  ohain'd. 

Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  prevail'd. 

At  pleasure  mark'd  him  with  inglorious  stripes; 

And  cmsh'd  out  lives,  by  secret  barbarous  ways, 
375  That  for  their  country  would  have  toil'd,  or  bled. 

Oh  great  design !  if  executed  well, 

With  patient  care  and  wiadom-temper'd  zeal. 

Te  sons  of  mercy  I  yet  resume  the  search; 

Drag  forth  the  l^al  monsters  into  light, 
380  Wrench  from  their  hands  Oppression's  Irom  rod, 

And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pangs  they  give. 

Much  still  untouch'd  remains;  in  this  rank  age. 
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Much  is  the  patriot's  veeding  hand  reqnir'd. 
The  toils  of  lav, — what  dark  insidious  men 
380  Have  cumbrous  added,  to  perplex  the  truth. 
And  leDjTthea  simple  justice  into  trade, — 
How  glorious  were  the  day  that  saw  these  broke 
And  every  man  within  the  reach  of  right  I 


RULE  BRITANNIA 

<1740) 

When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 

This  was  the  charter  of  her  land. 

And  guardian  angels  aung  the  strain; 
5  Kide,  Britannia  I  Britannia  rules  the  waves  I 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee 

Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fall. 
While  thou  ahalt  flourish  great  and  free, 
10      The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 

'8tiU  more  majeattc  shalt  thou  rise, 

Uore  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke; 
As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

16  Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame; 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame. 
And  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign; 
20  *  Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine; 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main. 
And  every  shore  it  circles  thine  I 
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The  Muaes,  etill  with  Freedom  found, 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair; 
26  Blest  Isle,  with  matchless  beautj  crown'd 
And  manly  hearts  to  ffuard  the  fair: — 
Rule,  Britannia  1  Britannia  rules  the  waves  1 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  I 


vniUfam  CoUfns 

1721-17W. 

ODE  TO  EVENING 

(From  (Mm,  1746) 

If  aught  of  oaten  atop,  or  pastoral  song, 

iiaj  hope,  chaste  eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Uke  thy  own  solemn  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales, 

5  0  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired 

Sils  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 
With  brede  ethereal  wove, 
Cerhang  bis  wavy  bed: 

Kow  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
10  With  short,  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern 
wing; 
Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
Hia  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum: 
16         Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 
To  breath  some  softened  strain. 
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Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darkeniug 

vale, 
Ua;,  not  unseemly,  with  its  stillnesa  suit, 
As,  muBing  slow,  I  hail 
20         Thj'  genial  loved  return  I 

For  when  thj*  folding  star  arising  shows 
Hie  palj  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  flowers  the  day, 

25  And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with 
se<^ 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still. 
The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  lead,  calm  votaress,  where  some  sheety  lake 
30  Cheers  the  lone  heath,  or  some  time-hallowed  pile, 
Or  up-land  fallows  grey 
Beflect  its  last  cool  gleam. 

But  when  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Forbid  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 
85  That  from  the  mountain's  side. 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires; 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  an4  marks  o'er  all 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 
40         The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he 

wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  evet 

While  summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light; 
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45  While  sallow  autimm  filla  tb;  lap  with  leavee; 
Or  winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air. 
Affrights  thy  shrinking  train. 
And  rudely  rends  thy  robes; 

So  long,  Bure-found  beneath  the  sylvan  shed, 
60  Shall     fancy,     friendship,     science,     roBO-lipp'd 
health. 
Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 
And  hymn  thy  favorite  name  I 


THE  PASSIONS 

AX  ODE  FOR  MDBia 

(Fron]  tbe  ssme) 

When  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  snng. 
The  passions  oft,  to  bear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell, 
6  Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Poseeet  beyond  the  muse's  painting: 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 

10  Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound; 
And,  aa  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 

15  Each  (for  madness  ruled  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 
First  fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 

20      Even  at  the  sonnd  himself  had  made. 
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Kext  anger  rushed ;  hie  eyes  on  fire, 
In  lighttiiugs  owned  hia  secret  stings: 

In  one  nide  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept,  with  hurried  hand,  the  strings. 

25  With  woful  measures  wan  despair 

Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air; 
Tvas  sad  b;  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 
30      What  was  thy  delightful  measure! 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  I 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong; 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
35  She  called  on  echo  still,  through  all  the  song ; 
And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close. 
And  hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  gcddeu 

hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung; — but,  with  a  frown, 
40      Revenge  impatient  rose: 

He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword,  in  thunder. 

And  with  a  withering  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
4S  Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  I 
And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum,  with  furious  heat; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  be- 
tween. 
Dejected  pity,  at  his  side, 
SO         Her  eoul-subduing  voice  applied, 

Tet  still  he  kept  hie  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  burst* 
ing  from  hie  bead. 
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Thr  DUmlMrB,  jealous;,  to  naught  were  fixed; 
Sad  proof  of  tby  distressful  state; 
65      Of   diftering   themes   the   veering   song    was 
Djized; 
And  now  it  courted  love,  now  raving  called  on 
hate. 
With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 
Pale  melancholy  sat  retired; 
And,  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 
60  In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 

Poured  through  the  mellow  bom  her  pensive  soul : 
And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stele, 
65  Or,  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay. 
Bound  an  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing. 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
But  0 1  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tene, 
70  When  cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  fiung. 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  rooming  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 
The  hunter's  call,  te  faun  and  dryad  known  I 
75  The  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed 
queen, 
Satyrs  am]  sylvan  boys,  were  seen. 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green: 
Brown  exercise  rejoiced  te  hear; 
And  sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen 
spear. 
80  Last  came  joy's  ecstatic  trial: 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  te  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved   tlie 
best; 
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65  The;  would  hare  thought  who  heard  the  strain 
The;  saw,  in  Tempe'a  vale,  her  native  maids. 
Amidst  the  feetal  somiding  shades. 
To  Borne  unwearied  minstrel  dancing. 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings, 
90  Love    framed    with    mirth   a    gay    fantastic 

round:   , 
Loose  were  her  treases  seen,  her  rxme  un- 
bound; 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dew;  wings. 

95  0  music  I  sphere-descended  maid. 

Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid  1 

Why,  goddess  I  why,  to  us  denied, 

Lay'et  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  t 

As,  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
100  Yon  learned  an  all-commanding  power. 

Thy  mimic  soul,  0  nymph  endeared. 

Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard; 

Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 

Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art? 
105  Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 

Warm,  euergic,  chaste,  sublime  1 

Thy  wonders,  in  that  godlike  age. 

Fill  thy  recording  Bister's  page — 

Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 
110  Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail. 

Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 

Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age; 

E'en  all  at  once  together  found, 

Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound — 
115  0  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease; 

Bevive  the  just  designs  of  Greece: 

Betum  in  all  thy  simple  state  I 

Confirm  the  tales  her  eona  relate  I 
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How  Bleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  reat. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blessed  I 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Betums  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
5  She  there  aball  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dii^  is  sung; 
There  honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
10  To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day ; 
And  freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there) 


DIRGE  IN  CTMBELINB 


(First  published  In  The  OtntUtaarCt  MagatiTU,  for  Octabei 
17«) 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 
Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 

Sach  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom. 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

5  No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove; 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  thetr  love. 
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No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  aeen; 
10      No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew : 
The  female  fays  shall  baimt  ti\e  green. 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew  I 

The  redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours. 
Shall  kindly  lend  hie  little  aid. 
16  With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers, 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  bowliog  winds  end  beating  rain, 

In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 

Or  'midst  the  chase,  on  every  plain, 

20      The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell; 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed; 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 

And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 


1719-1771 


(1747) 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  watry  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Henby's  holy  Shade; 
6  And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  WiNDSOB's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
10      Hia  silver-winding  way: 
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Ah,  happy  hills,  ah,  pleaeing  shade, 

Ah,  fields  beloT'd  ia  vain. 
Where  once  my  careleea  childhood  Btray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  I 
15  I  feel  the  galee,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
lly  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
20      To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 

26  Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 

With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wavef 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral  I 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
30      Or  urge  the  flying  ball! 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murm'ring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint. 

To  sweeten  liberty: 
35  Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign. 

And  unknown  regions  dare  deecry; 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
40      Ajid  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Oay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possest; 
The  t«ar  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
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46  Theirs  buzom  health  of  roe;  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new, 
'  And  lively  chear  of  vigour  bom; 
The  thoughtlees  day,  the  eaey  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 

20      That  fly  tb'  approach  of  mom. 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom 

The  little  victims  play  1 
Ko  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day: 

65  Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 

The  If inisters  of  human  fat«. 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  I 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey  the  murth'rous  band  I 
60      Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  menl 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear. 

The  vulturs  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  sculks  behind; 

66  Or  pineinfT  T^ve  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart. 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Qrim-visag'd  comfortless  Despair, 
70      And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 

To  bitter  Scnrn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grinnine  Tnfamy. 
76  The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try. 

And  hard  Unkindnesa'  alter'd  ^e. 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  floiv; 

And  keen  Bemorae  with  blood  defil'd. 
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And  mood;  Madness  laughing  wild 
80      Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  t>enea& 
A  griesly  troop  are  seen, 
\   The  painful  famil;  of  Death, 

Uore  hideous  than  their  Queen: 

85  This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins. 

That  every  labouring  sinew  strains. 

Those  in  the  deeper  yitals  rage: 

Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band. 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

90      And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  suff'rings :  all  are  men, 

Gondemn'd  alike  to  groan. 
The  tender  for  another's  pain; 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
95  Tet,  ah  I  why  should  they  know  their  fatet 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
Ko  more;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
100      'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

ELEOT  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD 
(1751) 

The  curfew  telle  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

6  Kow  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on   the 
sight. 
And  all  tiie  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds: 
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Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
10      The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  aB,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  nigged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering 
heap, 
16  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built 
shed. 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
SO      Ko  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lon-ly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

Ko  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

25  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke: 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 

stroke  I 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
30      Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 
Kor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
85  Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 
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Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 

If  Uem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted 
vault 
40      The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  um  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flatt'ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  1 

46  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pr^nant  with  celestial  fire; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  <)f  empire  might  have 
sway'd. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
50      Bich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll; 
Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
65  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some   village   Hampden,   that    with   dauntless 
breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
60      Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  liet'ning  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  their  hist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes. 
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66  Their  lot  forbad:  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 

Their  growing  virtuee,  but  their  crimes  con> 
fin'd; 
Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gatee  of  mere;  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  tmth  to  hide, 
70      To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  iucenae  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray; 
76  Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Tet  cv'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapelees  sculpture 
deck'd, 
dO      Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd 
muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply: 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

85  For  who  to  dumb  Forgetfulnesa  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign')!. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 

Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  hchindt 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
90      Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries. 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  t^ir  wonted  firea. 
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For  thee,  who  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 
95  If  chance,  b;  lonely  contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 

Hapl;  some  hoarj-headed  Swain  may  say, 

"  Oft  have  we  seen  'him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
100      To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roota  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

105  "  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove, 
Now  drooping,  woful-wan;  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  crosa'd  in  hopeless  love. 

"  One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  custom'd  hill, 
110      Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree; 
Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Kor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he: 

"The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  aad  array 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him 
borne: 
115  Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay. 
Qrav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE   EPTTAPB 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 

A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  bumble  birth, 
120      And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 
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Large  was  hie  bounty,  and  his  booI  sincere, 
Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 

He  gave  to  Uis'ry  all  he  had,  a  t«ar. 
He  gain'd  from  heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a 


126  No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
<There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


THE  BARD 

(From  Odei.  17ST) 

L  1. 

"  Kuin  seize  thee,  ruthless  Kingl 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait. 
The'  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
6  Helm,  nor  Hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  even  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From     Cambria's    curse,    from    Cambria's 
tears  I " 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
10         Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 

He   wound   with   toilsome    march   his    long 
array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance: 
"To  arms!"  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his 
quiVring  lance. 
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L  S. 

15         Ob  a  rock,  whoee  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  fosmmg  flood. 

Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood; 
(Loose  hia  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
SO  StTeain'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air,} 

And  with  a  Master's  band,  and  Prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre, 

"  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave. 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneathi 
2S  O'er  thee,  oh  King!   their  hundred  arms  they 
wave. 
Revenge    on    thee    in    hoarser    murmurs 
breathe; 
Tocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  higb-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's 
lay." 

L  3. 

"Cold  is  Oadwallo's  tongue, 
80         That  hnsh'd  the  stormy  main: 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed: 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Uodred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-top'd  head. 
3fi  On  dreary  Arvon's  ^ore  they  lie, 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale: 
Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail; 

The  famish'd  Eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 
40         Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  criee^ 
Ko  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 
On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grieslv  band. 
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45  I  see  them  ait,  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land: 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  veave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy 
line." 

n.  1. 

"  Weave  the  varp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
60  The  winding-abeet  of  Edward's  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Uark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
65  The  shrieks  of  death,  tiiro'  Berkley's  roofs  that 
ring. 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  Sing  I 

She- Wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  Hate, 
From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country 
hangs 
60  The  scourge  of  Heav'n.     What  Terrors  round 
him  wait! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind." 

n.  2. 

"Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord  I 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  Heel 
65  No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  Warriour  fled ! 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  Dead. 
The  Swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were 
bom? 
70  Gone  to  salute  the  rising  Mom. 

Fair  laughs  the  Mom,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
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In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  Vessel  goes; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the 
helm; 
76  Beardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  swar. 
That,  hueh'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  even* 
ing  pr^." 

n.  3. 

"Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl. 
The  rich  repast  prepare, 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast: 
80  dose  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  Guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse) 
85  Long  years   of  havoc'  urge   their   destined 

course. 
And  thro'  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 
Ye    Towers    of    Julius,    London's    lasting 
shame. 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murther  fed. 
Revere    his    Consort's    faith,    his    Father's 
fame. 
90  And  spare  the  meek  Usurper's  holy  head. 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow. 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread: 
The  bristled  Boar  in  infant  gorp 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
95  Now,  Brothers,  bending  o'er  tV  accursed  loom 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his 


m.  1. 

"  Edward,  !o !  to  sudden  fate 
(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 
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100  (The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  doneO 
Stay,  oh  stay!  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mount; 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fireo  the  western  skiea, 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
106  But  oh  I  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height 
Descending  slow  their  glitt'ring  skirts  un- 
roll I 
Visions  of  glory,  apare  my  aching  sight. 

Ye  unborn  Ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul  I 
"No  more  oar  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 
110  All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings,  Britannia's  Isaoe^ 
haill" 

m.  2. 

"Girt  with  many  a  Baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 

And  gorgeous  Dames,  and  Stat«emen  old 

In  bearded  majeaty,  appear. 
116  In  the  midst  a  Form  divine  I 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line; 

Her  lyon-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 

Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 

What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air, 
120         What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her 
play. 

Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliesein,  hear ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 

Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings. 

Waves  in  the  eye  of  HeaVn  her  many-colour'd 

m.  8. 

125  "  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  dreet. 
Id  buskin'd  measures  move 
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Pale  Orief,  and  Pleasing  Pain, 
130  With  Horrour,  Tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breaat. 
A  Voice,  as  of  the  Cherub-Choir, 
Galea  from  blooming  Eden  bear; 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  m;  ear. 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
135  Fosd  impious  Man,  think'st  thou,  ;on  sanguine 
doud, 
Bais'd  b;  thf  breath,  has  queoch'd  the  Orb 
of  day! 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 

And  warms  tiie  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me:    With  joy  I  see 
140  The  different  doom  our  Fates  assign. 

Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptr'd  Care, 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and   headlong  from  the  mountain's 

height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plung'd  to  endless 
night. 


<$UY>er  (SoIDsmftb 

1728-1774 

THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

(1770) 

Sweet  Auburn  I  lovelieet  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cbeer'd  the  labouring 

swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delay'd: 
6  Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene! 
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How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  every  charm, 
10  The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 
The  nerer-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighbouring 

hill. 

The  hawthorn  bush  with  Beats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  modet 
16  How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train  from  labour  free. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree; 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
20  The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd. 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feate  of  strength  went 

round  t 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir'd; 
25  The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down, 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place, 
The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 
80  The   matron's   glance   that   would   those   looks 
reprove. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village!  sports  like 

these. 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  even  toil  to  please; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence 

shed; 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are 
fled. 
35      Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  with- 
drawn; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seem. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green: 
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One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 

40  And  half  a  tillage  stints  tfa?  smiling  plain. 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  r^ecta  the  day. 
But  chok'd  with  sedgea,  works  its  weedy  way; 
Along  thy  gladee,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nestr 

45  Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries : 
Sank  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall; 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 

60  Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

HI  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fr.de — 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  haa  made — 

65  But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began,. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man: 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 

60  Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more; 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health. 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain: 

65  Along  the  lawn  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose. 
And  every  want  to  opulence  allied. 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 

70  Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room. 
Those  healthful  sports  that  gnic'd  the  peaceful 

scene, 
LiVd  in  each  look  and  brighten'd  all  the  green — 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 
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7S      Sweet  Auburn  I  pareot  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  gladea  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  niia'd  grounds^ 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to  view 

80  Where  once   the   cottage   stood,   the   hawthorn 

grew, 

Bemembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train. 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care. 

In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 

85  I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  Same  from  wasting  by  repose. 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 

90  Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leam'd  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw. 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw; 
And  as  an  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  fiow, 

95  I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine ! 
How  happy  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
100  A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease; 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
lOS  Nor  surly  porter  atands,  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 
But  on  he  nLoves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend, 
Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceiVd  decays 
110  While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way. 
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And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 
Sweet  was  the  sound,  vhen  oft  at  evening's 
close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose. 

115  There  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below: 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young. 
The  noie;  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 

120  The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school. 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayd  the  whispering 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind — 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

125  But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 
For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled — 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing, 

130  That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plaahy  spring; 

She,  wretched  matron — forc'd  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom — 

1S5  She  only  left  of  all  the  hannless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain! 

"Near  yonder   copse,   where   once    the    garden 
emil'd. 
And  etill  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose^ 

140  The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  iiVr  hnd  chang'd.  nor  wish'd  fo  change  bis 
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145  Uupractis'd  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  vailing  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prii^ 
More  ekill'd  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 

160  He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relicv'd  their  pain; 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
CUim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  al- 
low-d; 

166  The  broken  soldier,  kindl;  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fir^  and  talk'd  the  night  away. 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shonlder'd  his  crutch  and  show'd  how  fields  were 

Fleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  to 
glow, 
160  And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side; 
166  But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 

He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all : 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
170  AHur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismay'd. 
The  reverend  champion  stood:  at  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
176  Comfort  came  down  the   trembling  wretch   to 
raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper'd  praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
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His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  swa;, 

160  And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remaiaed  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
Even  children  follow'd,  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plack'd  hia  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's 
smile: 

185  His  read;  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expreet. 

Their  welfare  pleae'd  him,  and  their  cares  dis- 

treat. 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
Bat  all  bis  serious  thoughta  had  reat  in  heaven : 
As  some  tall  cliS,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

190  Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread, 
Eternal  Bunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  bloBsom'd  furze  unpro£tably  gay, 

195  There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  acbooL 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew: 
Well  bad  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 

200  The  day's  diaastera  in  his  morning  face; 

Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  bis  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  bad  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd; 

205  Yet  be  was  Icind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too. 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

SIO  And  even  the  atory  ran  that  be  could  gauge. 
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In  arguintr  too  the  parson  own'd  bis  skill. 

For  even  though  vanquiah'd,  he  could  argue  still; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering 
sound 

Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around ; 
216  And  still  they  g&^d,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  bead  could  carr;  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame :  the  very  spot. 

Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot 

Near  yonder  thoru,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
220  Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye. 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  dranghts 
inspir'd. 

Where  gray-^rd  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd. 

Where  village  statesmen  telk'd  with  looks  pro- 

And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
225  Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 

The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place: 

The  whitewash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 

The  vamish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door; 

The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
230  A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 

The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use. 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 

The  hearth,  except  when  winter  cbill'd  the  day. 

With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gajr. 
235  While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 

Rang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 
Vain  transitory  splendours !  could  not  all 

Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall? 

Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
240  An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart 

Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 

To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 

No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barbei^s  tale. 

No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail; 
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245  No  more  the  emith  hie  dusk?  brow  eball  clear, 
Relax  hia  pcmderouB  etrea^th,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  hoBt  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round; 
KoT  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 

250  Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  I  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowlj  train; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  m;  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art; 

255  Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 

The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfin'd. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 

260  With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayd. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy) 

265      Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joya  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 

270  And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore; 
Hoards  even  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around; 
Yet  count  our  gains:  this  wealth  is  hut  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 

276  Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  apace  that  many  poor  supplied — 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds. 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds: 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 

280  Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  theit 
growth; 
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His  seat,  where  solitai?  spots  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies. 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 

386  While  thus  the  land,  adom'd  for  pleasure,  all 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

Ab  some  fair  female,  unadom'd  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies, 

290  N'or  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes; 

But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are 

frail. 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  blees, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress: 

295  Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray'd; 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd, 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise; 
While,  scourg'd  by  famine  from  the  smiling  lancL 

800  The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band; 

And  while  be  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save. 

The  country  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah  I  where  shall  poverty  reside. 

To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 

805  If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stra/d 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scant;  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 
If  to  the  city  sped — ^what  waits  him  theret 

310  To  see  profusion  that  be  most  not  share; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combin'd 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 

815  Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 
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Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps 

display. 
There,  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight 
reign, 

S20  Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowde  the  blazing  square, 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  I 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joyl 

jt26  Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  t    Ah,  turn  thine 
eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  Bhivering  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest. 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 

330  Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ; 
Now  lost  to  all — her  friends,  her  virtue  fled — 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head. 
And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 

shower. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 

835  When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 

She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 
Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest 
train. 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  paint 
Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 

340  At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread. 
Ah,  no  1    To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between. 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

S4S  Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before. 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore: 
Those  blasting  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
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Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 

860  But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling; 

Those    poisoaoua    fields    with    rank    luxuriance 

crown'd, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake; 

365  Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skiea. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 

S60  The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-veeted  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  part* 
ing  day. 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away; 

866  When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past. 

Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their 

last. 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wieh'd  in  vaio 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main; 
And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 

370  Ketum'd  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepar'd  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  other's  woe; 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 

376  His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  neit,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

S80  And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose. 

And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a 
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And  daap'd  them  cloBe,  in  sorrov  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  buaband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manlinesB  of  ^ef. 

886      0  Luxury  I  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exchangr'd  are  things  like  these  for  theel 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy. 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  I 
KingdoiQS  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatnees  grown, 

890  Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own: 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 

A  bloated  mass  of  rank,  unwieldy  woe; 

Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  ;un- 

Bound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

895      Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 
Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  Virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail 

400  That  idly  waiting  fiaps  with  every  gale, 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  Toil,  and  hospitable  Care, 
And  kind  connubial  Tenderness  are  there; 

405  And  Piety  with  wishes  placed  above. 
And  steady  Loyalty,  and  faithful  Love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 

410  To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame; 
Dear,  charming  nymph,  n^lected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride, 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
Thou  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so; 

416  Thou  guide  by  which  the  noble  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well  I 
Farewell  I  and  0  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
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On  Tomo's  cliSa  or  Pambamarca'B  aide. 

Whether  where  equinoctial  fervoure  glow, 
420  Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow. 

Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 

BedresB  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime; 

Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain; 

Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
4S6  Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  posseat, 

Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest; 

That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay 

As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away; 

While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
430  As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


Ubomas  Obatterton 

17S3-lT7a 

MINSTREL'S  ROUNDELAY 

(From  AeOa,  1770) 

0  sing  unto  my  roundelay, 

0  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me. 
Dance  no  more  at  holy-day. 
Like  a  running  river  be. 
6         My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Black  his  locks  as  the  winter  night 
White  his  skin  as  the  summer  snow, 
10  Bed  his  face  as  the  morning  light. 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Oone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 
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15  Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note, 
Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be. 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout, 
O  he  liee  by  the  willow-tree  1 
Uy  love  is  dead, 
20         Gone  to  his  death-bed. 

All  under  the  willow-tree. 
Hark!  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 

In  the  brlar'd  dell  below; 
Hark  I  the  death-owl  lond  doth  sing 
Z6      To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
Hj  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Seel  the  white  moon  shines  on  high; 
30      Whiter  is  my  true  love's  shroud; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky. 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
Uy  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
35  All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Here  upon  my  true  love's  grave 

Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid: 
Not  one  holy  Saint  to  save 
All  the  coldness  of  a  maid  I 
40  iSj  love  is  dead. 

Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 
With  my  hands  111  gird  the  briars 
Round  hia  holy  corse  to  grow. 
45  Elfln  Faery,  light  your  fires; 
Here  my  body  still  shall  bow. 
Uy  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  wilIow-tree> 
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HO  Come,  with  acom-cup  and  thorn. 
Drain  my  hearte'a  blood  away ; 
Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn. 
Dance  hy  night  or  feast  by  day. 
JSy  love  is  dead, 
65         Qone  to  his  death-bed. 

All  under  the  willow-tree. 


THE  BALADE  OF  CHARITIE 
(From  I^mnt  collected  1777) 

In  VirginS  the  sultry  Sun  'gan  sheene 
And  hot  upon  the  meads  did  cast  his  ray: 

The  apple  ruddied  from  its  paly  green. 
And  the  soft  pear  did  bend  the  leafy  spray ; 
The  pied  chelikndry  sang  the  livelong  day : 

Twas  now  the  pride,  the  manhood  of  the  year. 

And  eke  the  ground  was  dight  in  its  most  deft 


The  sun  was  gleaming  in  the  mid  of  day. 
Dead  still  the  air  and  eke  the  welkin  blue, 
10  When  from  the  sea  arist  in  drsar  array 
A  heap  of  clouds  of  sable  sullen  hue. 
The  which  full  fast  unto  the  woodland  drew. 
Hiding  at  once  the  sound's  festive  face; 
And  the  black  tempest  swelled  and  gathered  up 
apace. 

15  Beneftth  an  holm,  fast  by  a  pathway  side 

Which  did  unto  Saint  Qodwyn's  convrait  lead, 

A  hapless  pilgrim  moaning  did  abide. 

Poor  in  his  view,  ungentle  in  his  weed, 

Long  breast-full  of  the  miseries  of  need. 

80  Where  from  the  hailstorm  could  the  beggar  flyf 

He  had  no  houseu  there,  nor  any  convent  nigh. 
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Look  in  his  gloomSd  face;  his  sprite  there  ecati. 
How  woe-begoue,  how  withered,  sapless,  deadi 

Haste  to  thy  churdi-glebe-house,  accurst  man, 

S      Haste  to  thy  cofiSn,  thy  sole  slumbering-bed  I 

Cold  as  the  clay  which  will  grow  on  thy  head 

Are  Charity  and  Love  among  high  elvee; 

The  Knights  and  Barons  lire  for  pleasure  and 


The  gathered  storm  is  ripe;  the  big  drops  fall; 
30      The  sunburnt  meadows  smoke  and  drink  the 

The  coining  ghastness  dotfae  the  cattle  appal. 
And  the  full  flocks  are  driving  o'er  the  plain; 
Dashed   from   the   clouds,   the   waters   gush 
again ; 
The  welkin  opes,  the  yellow  levin  flies, 
35  And  the  hot  fiery  steam  in  the  wide  flame-Iowe 
dies. 

List  I   now   the   thunder's   rattling   clamouring 
sound 
Moves  slowly  on,  and  then  upswollen  clangs, 
Shakes   the   high   spire,    and   lost,    dispended, 
drown'd, 
Still  on  the  affrighted  ear  of  terror  hangs ; 
40      The  winds  are  up;  the  lofty  elm-tree  awangs; 
Again  tho  levin  and  the  thunder  pours. 
And  the  full  clouds  are  burst  at  once  in  etormj 
showers. 

Spurring  his  palfrey  o'er  the  watery  plain. 
The  Abbot  of  Saint  Godwyn'a  convent  came; 
45  His  chapoumette  was  drenchSd  with  the  rain. 
His  painted  girdle  met  with  mickle  shame; 
He  backwards  told  his  bederoll  at  the  same. 
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The  etarm  increasM,  and  he  drew  aside, 
With  the  poor  ahns-craver  near  to  the  holm  t« 
bide. 

M  His  cope  waa  all  of  Lincoln  cloth  so  fine, 

With  a  gold  button  fastened  near  bis  chin; 
Hie  autremete  was'edged  with  golden  twine. 
And  his  peaked  shoe  a  lordling's  might  have 

been; 
Full  well  it  showed  be  counted  cost  no  sin : 
56  The  tranunels  of  the  palfrey  pleased  his  sight. 
For  the  horse-milliner  his  head  with  roses  dight. 

*  An "  alms.  Sir  Priest  I"  the  drooping  pilgrim 
said, 
"  0  let  me  wait  within  your  convent-door 
Till  the  sun  Bbin&tlf'Uigt^^vet^ur  head 
00      And  the  loud  tempest  oi  tlie  air  is  o'er. 
Helpless  and  old  am  I,  alas  I  and  poor: 
No  house,  nor  friend,  no  money  in  my  pouch; 
All  that  I  caU  my  own  is  this  my  silver  crouch." 

"Varlet,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "cease  your  din; 
66      This  is  no  season  alms  and  prayers  to  give; 
My  porter  never  lets  a  beggar  in ; 
None  touch  my  ring  who  not  in  honour  live." 
And  now  the  sun  with  the  black  clouds  did 
strive. 
And  shot  upon  the  ground  his  glaring  ray : 
70  The  Abbot  spurred  bis  steed,  and  eftsoons  rode 
away. 

Once  more  the  sky  was  black,  the  thunder  roll'd : 
Fast  running  o'er  the  plain  a  prieflt  was  seen, 
Not  dight  full  proud  nor  buttoned  up  in  gold ; 
His  cope  and  jape  were  grey,  and  eke  were 
clean; 
75      A  Limitour  he  was,  of  order  seen; 
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And  from  the  pathway  side  then  turned  he. 
Where  the  poor  beggar  lay  beneath  the  hoknen 
tree. 

"An  ahna.  Sir  Priest,"  the  drooping  pilgrim 
said, 
"For   sweet   Saint   Mary   and   your   order's 
sake  I" 
80  The  Limitour  then  loosened  bis  pouch-thread 
And  did  diereout  a  groat  of  silver  take; 
The  needy  pilgrim  did  for  gladness  shake. 
"  Here,  take  this  eilTer,  it  may  ease  thy  care ; 
We  are  Ood's  stewards  all, — ^nought  of  our  own 
we  bear. 

85  "  But  ah !  unhappy  pilgrim,  learn  of  me, 
Scarce  any  give  a  rentroll  to  their  Lord : 
Here,  take  my  semicope, — thou'rt  bare,  I  see ;  . 
'Tia  thine;  the  Saints  will  give  me  my  rer 

ward  I " 
He  left  the  pilgrim  and  his  way  aborde. 
90  Virgin  and  holy  Saints  who  ait  in  gloure. 

Or  give  the  mighty  will,  or  g:ive  the  good  man 


TIQliUfam  Cowper 

1781-1800 

THE  TASK 

(1786) 

flections  from  Book  I.  The  Sofa) 

But  though  true  worth  and  virtue,  in  the  mild 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life, 
)  Thrive  most,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  there. 
Yet  not  in  cities  oft :  in  proud  and  gay 
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And  gain-dfiToted  cities.    Thither  flow, 
As  to  a  commoa  aud  moat  noisome  sewer. 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 

685  In  cities  foul  example  on  most  minds 

B«^ts  its  lilceness.    Rank  abundance  breeds 
In  grosa  and  pampered  cities  sloth  and  lust. 
And  wantonness  and  gluttonous  exceee. 
In  cities  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 

690  Or  seen  with  least  reproach;  and  virtue,  taught 
By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there 
Beyond  the  achievement  of  successful  flight. 
I  do  confess  them  nurseries  of  the  arts. 
In  which  they  flourish  most;  where,  in  the  beams 

6fi5  Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 

Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 
Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaimed 
The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world. 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst. 

700  There,  touched  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 
A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  l^ature  sees 
AH  her  reflected  features.    Bacon  there 
Qives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone. 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  ntarble  lips. 

705  Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 

The  powers  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much ; 
Each  province  of  her  art  her  equ^  care. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 

710  So  sterile,  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will. 
The  richest  scenery  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 
With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
Undazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots! 

715  In  London.    Where  her  implements  exact, 

With  which  she  CEilculates,  computes,  and  scans 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girde  a  world  t 
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In  London.     Where  baa  commerce  Bucb  a  mart, 

7S0  Bo  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  ao  sapidied, 
Aa  London,  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London?    Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accomplished  world's  chief  glory  now. 

7S6       She  has  her  praise.     Now  mark  a  spot  or  two 
That  BO  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair 
May  yet  be  foul,  so  witty  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report, 

730  That  she  is  slack  in  discipline;  more  prompt 
To  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law; 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  of  times  honour  too, 

736  To  peculators  of  the  public  gold; 

That  thieves  at  home  must  hang,  but  he  that  pota 
Into  his  overgorged  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapee. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good, 

740  That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  Holy  Writ,  she  has  presumed  to  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  aa  she  may. 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  Ood ; 
Advancing  Fashion  to  the  post  of  Truth, 

745  And  centering  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  Sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespected  forms. 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divorced. 
Ood   made   the  country,   and  man   made   the 

7G0  What  wonder  then,  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  grovest 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
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755  In  chariots  and  sedauB,  know  no  fati^e 
Sut  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  aa  art  oontrives,  possess  ye  atUl 
Tour  element ;  there  only  ye  can  shine. 
There  only  minds  like  youis  can  do  no  harm. 

160  Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.    At  eve 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  the?  wish. 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.    We  can  spare 

76S  The  splendour  of  your  lamps,  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.    Tour  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes:  the  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  ia  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth, 

770  It  plagues  your  country.    FoUy  such  as  yours 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan. 
Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done. 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  yon, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall. 


BOOK  n, — THE  TIXE-FIECK 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
6  Uight  never  reach  me  morel    My  ear  is  pained, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  ia  fiUed. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart. 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
10  Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  fiaz 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  hia  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  hia  own,  and  having  power 
To  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
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16  Dooms  and  devotes  turn  U  bis  lawfiil  pny. 
laBnds  inteTBected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abbor  each  other.    Uountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else 
Xjke  Jcindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

20  Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And  worse  than  dl,  and  most  to  be  deplored, 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  bim,  and  exacts  bis  sweat 
With  stripes  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 

SS  Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

Th6n  vhat  is  man?    And  what  man  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  bang  bis  head,  to  think  himself  a  moat 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

SO  To  carr;  me,  to  fan  me  white  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No:  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

36  I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  bim. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home. — Then  why  abroad! 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 

40  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Beceive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free; 
Tbey  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it  then, 

46  And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 

Of  all  your  empire;  that  where  Britain's  power 
le  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

BOOK  m.— THX  GARDKIT 

I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
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110  Mr  panting  side  iras  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  Beek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  One  who  bad  Hitoself 
Been  hurt  bj  the  archers.    In  His  side  He  borc^ 
And  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

116  With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts. 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  live. 
Since  then,  with  few  aasociatce,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene; 

120  With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  mach  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 


BOOK  IT. — THB  WINHEB'B  KVB15INa 

Hark!    'tis   the   twanging    horn!    O'er   yonder 

bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright, 
S  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noi^  world. 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozrai 

locks. 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  chai^,  the  close-packed  load  behind, 
Tet  careless  what  he  brings,  bis  one  concern 

10  Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn. 

And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag — pass  on- 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch. 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  te  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some, 

16  To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
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With  tears  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 

20  Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swainSt. 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  bJm,  unconscious  of  them  all^' 
But  oh  the  important  budget!  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  aaj 

26  What  are  its  tidings?  have  our  troops  awakedt 
Or  do  the  J  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged, 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave? 
Is  India  free?  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 

30  Or  do  we  grind  ber  still?    The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  bum  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 

35  And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 

And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  um 

Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 

40  That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  U8  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 


120      Oh  Winter  t  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled. 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with   othei 

Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 
1S5  A  leafiess  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way; 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seemest. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art.     Thou  boldest  the  sun 
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180  A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undavning  east, 

Shorting  his  journey  between  mom  and  nooOt 
And  hunTing  him,  impatient  of  hie  stay, 
Down  to  the  roay  west;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with'  added  hours 

135  Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease, 

And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights, 

140  Fireside  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  unintermpt«d  evening  know. 


Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace; 
Betum,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  longi 

346  Uethii^  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 

With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 

2S0  With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day; 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid, 
like  homely-featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems; 
A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow 
Suffices  thee;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 

265  No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  none, 
Beaplendent  less,  but  of  an  ample  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 

260  Or  make  me  so.     Composure  is  thy  gift: 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentler  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit; 
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Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 
S65  When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to 
please: 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  etill. 


In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  found, 

386  Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and.  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves,  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills, 

840  And  sympathize  with  others,  suffering  more. 
HI  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wsin  goes  heavily,  impeded  soro 
By  congregated  loads  adl^ng  close 

346  To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  slu^ish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  bill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide. 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 

850  Upon  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  tie  tempestuous  night, 
With  half-shut  eyes  and  puckered  cheeks,  and 

teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 

855  He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip. 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 
Oh  happy!  and  in  my  account,  denied 
The  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued,  thrice  happy  thou. 

860  Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  leamM  finger  never  need  explore 
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Th;  vigorous  pulse;  and  the  onhealthful  east. 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bono 

365  Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 

Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care; 
Thy  waggon  is  thy  wife;  and  the  poor  beasts. 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  car& 

370  Ah,  treat  them  kindly !  rude  as  thou  appearest. 

Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy,  which  the  great. 

With  needless  hurry  whirled  from  place  to  place. 

Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 

375  Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 

BOOK  TI.— THE  WINTER  WALK  AT  NOON 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood. 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon,. 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 

60  And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  Uay.     The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 

65  Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale. 

And  through  the  trees  I   view   the  embattled 

Whence  all  the  music.    I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains. 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 

70  The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elma, 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  moveable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 

76  The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
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No  noise  U  here,  or  none  that  hindeie  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender   notes,   and  more  than   half  sup* 

pressed: 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

80  From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 

85  May  think  down  hours  to  moments.      Here  the 
heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  oftimes  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 

90  In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place. 

95  Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

660      I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine 

sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

665  That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path; 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 
Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 
The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight. 
And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 

570  A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 
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Sacred  to  neatness  and  repoae,  the  alcove, 

The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die: 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  BO  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds* 

575  And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 
Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field ; 
There  they  are  privileged :  and  he  that  htmts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong. 
Disturbs  the  economy  of  nature's  realm, 

580  Who,  when  she  formed,  designed  them  an  abode. 
The  sum  is  this :  if  man's  convenience,  health. 
Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are — 

B86  As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 
As  Qod  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first. 
Who  in  His  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 
Ye  therefore  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too.    The  spring-time  of  our  years 

600  Is  soon  dishonoured  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.     But,  alas  I  none  sooner  shoots. 
If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth, 
Than  cruelty,  moat  devilish  of  them  all. 

595  Ifercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 
By  which   Heaven   moves   in   pardoning  guilty 

And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 
And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits, 

600  Shall  seek  it  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn. 

Distinguished  much  by  reason,  and  still  more 
By  our  capacity  of  grace  divine. 
From  creatures  that  exist  but  for  onr  sake, 
Which,  having  served  us,  perish,  we  are  held 

606  Accountable,  and  Ood,  some  future  day. 
Will  reckon  with  ua  roundly  for  the  abuse 
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Of  what  He  deeme  no  mean  or  trivial  trust 

Superior  as  we  are,  they  yet  depend 

Not  more  on  human  help  than  wo  on  theirs. 

610  Their  strength,  or  speed,  or  vigilance,  were  given 
In  aid  of  our  defects.    In  some  are  found 
Such  teachable  and  apprehensive  parts. 
That  man's  attainments  in  his  own  concerns, 
Hatched  with  the  espertneas  of  the  brutes  in 
theirs, 

615  Are  oftimes  vanquished  and  thrown  far  behind. 


ON    THE    BECEIPT  OP   MY    MOTHER'S    PICTURE 

ODT  OP  NORFOLK 

(OSr.  nw) 

THE  GIFT  OP  HT  COUSBV.  AXlf  BODBAM 

0  That  those  lipa  had  language  1    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me; 
6  Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away !  " 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blessed  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyraimic  claim 

10  To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  sam& 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

O  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  I 

Who  bidst  me  honour  with  an  artless  song. 

Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long, 

15  I  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  revery, 

20  A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 
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My  mother  I  when  I  learnt  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shedt 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  b^unl 

25  Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  Idss: 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile)  it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 

30  And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  1 
But  was  it  such?    It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 

3fi  The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  moret 
Thy  maiden?,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 

40  By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learnt  at  last  submission  to  my  lot; 

45  But,  though  I  leas  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot 
Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no 
more. 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 

60  Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  capped, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession!     But  the  record  fair 

55  That  memory  keeps,  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  has  effaced 
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A  thousand  other  themes  less  deepl;  traced. 
Tby  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly 
laid; 
60  Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionery  plum; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By   thy   own  hand,   till   fresh    they   shone   and 

glowed; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
65  Thy  constant  flow  of  lore,  that  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
70  Adds  joy  to  dut^,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbera  may; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 
Could  Time,  Ms  flight  reversed,  restore  the 
hours, 
75  When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flow- 
ers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldat  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  end 
smile.) 
80  Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. — 
But  no — ^what  here  we  caU  our  life  is  such, 
85  So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbounded  spirit  into  bonds  again. 
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Tbon,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  stomiB  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 

'  90  Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle. 

Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
96  Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift  I  hast  reached  the 

shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar," 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 

100  But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 

Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-tosst. 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass^ 

lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 

105  Seta  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet,  Oh,  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  heT 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 

110  But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies  I 
And  now,  farewell — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done.     * 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain. 

115  I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again; 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  min^ 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine: 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 

120  Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft— 
Thy  self  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left 
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ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  "  ROTAL  GEORGE" 

ER  THX    KXWB  ASBIVKD,   BUTXXBZB,  1783,  : 

THK  lUBCH  ifi  "  scmo  " 

Toll  for  the  brave  I 
The  brave  that  are  no  morel 
AU  Bunk  beneath  tlie  wave, 
Fast  by  their  native  shore  I 

fi  Eight  hundred  of  the  brave. 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried. 
Bad  made  the  vessel  heel. 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 
10  And  she  was  overset; 

Down  went  the  Royal  Oeorge, 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  I 
Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone; 
15  His  last  sea-fight  is  fought; 
His  work  of  glorjr  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle; 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak; 
20  She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath; 
His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

2S  Weigh  the  vessel  op. 

Once  dreaded  b;  our  foes  I 
And  mingle  witii  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 
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Her  timbera  yet  are  sound, 
80  And  she  may  float  again 

Full-charged  with  England's  thunder. 
And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Eempenfelt  is  gone. 
His  victoriea  are  o'er; 
85  And  be  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  mor& 


THE  CA8T-AWAT 
(March  20, 1799) 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky. 
The  Atlantic  billows  roared. 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  aa  I, 
Washed  headlong  from  on  board, 
6  Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
Hia  floating  home  forever  left 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast 
Than  be  with  whom  he  went. 
Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 
10  With  warmer  wishes  sent. 

He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain, 
Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine, 
Expert  to  swim,  he  lay; 
16  Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline. 
Or  courage  die  away; 
But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strtfei 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted:  nor  bis  friends  had  failed 
20  To  check  the  vessel's  course. 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevailed. 
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That^  pitiless  perforce. 

They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind. 

And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

26  Some  succor  yet  they  could  afford; 

And  such  as  storms  allow. 

The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord. 

Delayed  not  to  bestow. 

But  he  (they  knew)  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
30  What  e'er  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seemed,  could  he 
Their  baste  himself  condemn. 
Aware  tJiat  flight,  in  such  a  sea. 
Alone  could  rescue  them; 
35  Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 
In  ocean,  self-upheld : 
And  BO  long  he,  with  unspent  power, 
40  His  destiny  repelled; 

And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cried — "Adieu!" 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past. 
His  comrades,  who  before 
4S  Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast. 
Could  catt^  the  sound  no  more ; 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  be  drank 
llie  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him;  but  the  page 
60  Of  narrative  sincere. 

That  telb  his  name,  his  worth,  his  ages 
Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear: 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 
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65  I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 
Deacanting  on  Mb  fate. 

To  give  the  melancholy  theme 
A  more  enduring  date : 
But  miseiy  still  delighta  to  traee 
60  Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

Ko  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 
No  light  propitious  shone. 
When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid. 
We  perished,  each  alone: 

66  But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 

And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 


vaflUam  Slate 

1757-1687 

TO  THE  HtrSES 

(From  Poetieal  SktbAti.  1788) 

Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow. 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East, 
The  chambers  of  the  sun  that  now 
From  ancient  melody  have  ceased; 

6  Whether  in  Heaven  ye  wander  fair. 
Or  the  green  comers  of  the  earth. 
Or  tbe  blue  regions  of  the  air. 
Where  the  melodious  winds  have  birth; 

Whethw  on  crystal  rocks  ye  rove 
10  Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
Wandering  in  many  a  coral  grove; 
Fur  Nine,  forsaking  Poetry; 
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How  have  you  left  the  aadeot  love 
That  bards  of  old  enjoy'd  in  yon  I 
IS  The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move, 
The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  few. 

TO  THE  BTEMmO  STAR 
(nam  the  aame) 

ThoQ  fair-haired  angel  of  the  evening. 
Now,  whilst  the  sun  rests  on  the  mountain,  light 
Thy  brilliant  torch  of  love;  thy  radiant  crown 
Put  on,  and  smile  upon  our  evening  bed ! 
6  Smile  on  our  loves;  and  whilst  thou  draweet 
round 
The  curtains  of  the  aky,  scatter  thy  dew 
■  On  every  flower  that  closes  its  sweet  eyee 
In  timdy  sle^.    Let  thy  west  wind  sleep  on 
The  lake;  speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes, 
10  And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver.    Soon,  full  soon 
Dost  thou  withdraw ;  then  the  wolf  ragee  wide. 
And  then  the  lion  glares  through  the  dun  forest. 
The  fleeces  of  our  flocks  are  covered  with 
Thy  sacred  dew:  protect  them  with  thine  in- 
fluence. 

INTRODUCTION 
(From  Bong*  «f  Innoe«ne»,  1787) 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild. 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee. 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child. 
And  be,  laughing,  said  to  me: 

5  '  Pipe  a  song  about  a  Lamb  t ' 
8a  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 
'  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again ; ' 
So  I  piped:  be  wept  to  hear. 
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'  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe; 
10  Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer  I ' 
So  I  Bang  the  same  again. 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

'Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  bod^  that  all  may  read.' 
Ifi  So  be  Tanish'd  from  my  sight; 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed. 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen. 
And,  I  stain'd  the  water  clear. 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
20  Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 


THE  I,AHB 
(From  the  same) 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  I 
Dost  thoQ  know  who  made  thee  I 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead; 
6  Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight. 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoicel 
Little  lamb,  who  made  thee! 
10      Dost  tbou  know  who  made  tbeef 

Little  lamb,  I'U  tell  thee; 

Little  lamb.  Til  tell  thee: 
He  is  callM  by  thy  name. 
For  He  calls  Himself  a  Lamb. 
15  He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild. 
He  became  a  little  child. 
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I  a  diild  and  thou  a  tamb. 
We  are  called  by  His  name. 
Little  lamb,  Ood  bless  theet 
[)      Little  Iamb,  God  bless  thee  I 


NIGHT 
(From  the  UEie) 

The  sun  deecending  in  the  veet. 
The  evening  star  does  shine, 
Tbe  birds  are  silent  in  their  nes^ 
And  I  moat  seek  for  mine. 
6      The  moon,  like  a  flower 
In  heaven's  high  bower, 
With  silent  delight, 
Sits  and  smilee  on  the  night. 

Farewell,  green  fields  and  happy  grove^ 
10  Where  flocks  have  ta'en  delight; 

Where  lambs  have  nibbled,  fiilent  move 
The  feet  of  angels  bright; 
TJnseen,  they  pour  blessing. 
And  joy  without  ceasing, 
15      On  each  bud  and  blossom. 
And  each  sleeping  bosom. 

They  look  in  every  thoughtless  nest, 
Where  birds  are  covered  warm; 
They  visit  cavee  of  every  beast, 
20  To  keep  them  all  from  henn. 
If  they  see  any  weeping 
TLat  should  have  been  sleeping. 
They  pour  sleep  on  their  head. 
And  sit  down  by  their  bed. 
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26  When  wolres  and  tigers  howl  for  pr^ 
They  pitying  stand  and  weep. 
Seeking  to  drive  their  thirst  away. 
And  keep  tiiem  from  the  sheep. 
But  if  they  msh  dreadful, 
80      The  angels,  most  heedful. 
Beoeive  each  mild  spirit, 
'     New  worlds  to  inherit. 


And  there  the  lion's  ruddy  eyes 
Shall  flow  with  tears  of  gold: 
3B  And  pi^dng  the  tender  cries. 
And  walking  round  the  fold: 
Saying :    '  Wrath  by  His  medcnen. 
And  h^  Hie  health,  sickness. 
Are  driven  away 
40      From  our  immortal  day. 

*  And  now  beside  thee,  bleating  Jamb, 
I  can  lie  down  and  ale«p, 
Or  think  on  Him  who  bore  thy  name. 
Graze  after  thee,  and  we^. 
4&      For  wash'd  in  life's  river. 

My  bright  mane  forever 

Shall  shine  like  the  gold. 

As  I  guard  o'er  the  fold.' 


TO  THE  DIVINE  IHAOB 
(From  the  same) 

To  mercy,  pity,  peace,  and  love. 
All  pray  in  their  distress. 

And  to  these  virtues  of  delight 
Return  their  thankfulness. 
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fi  For  mere;,  pity,  peace,  and  love. 
Ib  Qod  our  Father  dear; 
And  mere?,  pit7i  peace,  and  love, 
la  man.  Hie  child  and  care. 

For  Ken?  has  a  human  heart, 
10     Pit7,  a  human  face; 

And  Love,  the  human  form  dlrine; 
And  Peace,  the  human  dress. 

Then  ever;  man,  of  ever;  dime. 
That  prays  in  hie  distreea, 
16  Praja  to  the  human  form  divine; 
Love,  iieics,  Pi^,  Peace. 

And  all  must  love  the  human  form. 

In  heathen,  Turi^  or  Jew; 
Where  mercy,  love,  and  pity  dwell 
30      There  Ood  is  dwelling  too. 


ON  ABOTHER'S  SORROW 
(From  the  same) 

Can  I  see  enother'B  woe. 
And  not  be  in  sorrow  tool 
Can  I  see  another's  grief. 
And  not  seek  for  kind  relief  t 

6  Can  I  see  a  falling  teai-. 
And  not  feel  my  sorrow's  share  t 
Can  a  father  see  his  child 
Weep,  nor  be  with  sorrow  fill'd  1 

Can  a  mother  sit  and  hear, 
10  An  infant  groan,  an  infant  feart 
No,  Dol  never  can  it  bel 
Never,  never  can  it  bel 
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And  can  He,  who  smiles  on  all. 

Hear  the  wren,  with  sorrow  small, 

IS  Hear  the  small  bird's  grief  and  care. 

Hear  the  woes  that  infants  heart 

And  Qot  sit  beside  the  nest. 

Pouring  Pity  in  their  breast. 

And  not  sit  the  cradle  near, 

20  Weeping  tear  on  infant's  tearl 

And  not  sit  both  night  and  day. 
Wiping  all  oar  tears  away? 
Oh,  no!  never  can  it  bel 
Never,  never  can  it  bel 

26  He  doth  give  His  joy  to  all : 
He  becomes  an  infant  small 
He  becomes  a  man  of  woe, 
He  doth  feel  the  sorrow  too. 

Think  not  thou  canst  sigh  a  sigh, 
30  And  thy  :U'aker  is  not  by: 

Think  not  thou  canst  weep  a  tear. 
And  thy  Haker  is  not  near. 

Oh  I  He  gives  to  us  His  joy. 
That  our  griefs  He  may  destroy. 
S5  Till  our  grief  is  fled  and  gone 
He  dotb  sit  by  us  and  moan. 

THE  TIGER 
(From  7^  Bongi  itf  Ekftrimee,  17M) 

Tiger.  Tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forest  of  the  night. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  fearful  symmetry? 
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6  In  «r]iat  distant  deeps  or  skiea 
Burned  that  fire  within  thine  eyeef 
On  what  wings  dared  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dared  seize  the  fiiet 

.  And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art, 
10  Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thf  heart! 
When  thy  heart  began  to  beat. 
What  dread  hand  and  what  dread  feett 

What  the  hammer,  what  the  chain, 
Knit  thy  strength  and  forged  thy  brain  t 
IS  What  the  anvil?     What  dread  grasp 
Dared  thy  deadly  terrors  clasp  I 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears. 
And  water'd  heaven  with  their  tears. 
Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see? 
20  Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  theet 


AH  I  SUNFLOWER 
(From  the  same) 

Ah  I  Sunfowerl  weary  of  time. 

Who  cAuntest  the  steps  of  the  sun. 
Seeking  after  that  sweet  golden  prime 

Whore  the  traveller's  journey  is  done; 
6  Where  the  Youth  pined  away  with  desir^ 

And  the  pale  virgin  shrouded  in  auow. 
Arise  from  their  graves,  and  aspire 

Where  my  sunfiower  wishes  to  got 
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Vobert  Sums 

(1759-1796) 

THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

(178B) 

"Let  not  AmbitloD  mock  llieir  useful  toil, 
Tbeir  homely  ]o;s.  sud  destiny  obscure  ; 
Nor  Qnndeur  bear,  wiili  a  disdaioful  smile, 
The  short  sod  simple  imiiftl*  of  the  pooT."—6nig. 

My  lov'd,  my  boaour'd,  much  respected  friend  1 

No  meroenBry  bard  hU  homage  pays; 
With  honest  pride,  I  Bcom  each  selfish  end. 
My    dearest    meed,    a    friend's    esteem    and 
praise: 
S         To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 
The  lowly  train  in  life's  aeqneeter'd  scene; 
The   native   feelings   strong,   the   guileless 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there  I 
ween  I 

}      November  chill  blawa  loud  wi'  angry  sugh; 
The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  f rae  the  plengh ; 
The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  fheir  repose : 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goee, — 
i      This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 

Collects  his  spades,  hia  mattocks,  and  hia 
hoes. 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
ward  bead. 
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At  length  his  lonel;  oot  appears  in  view, 
20         Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree; 

Th'    expectant    wee-thinge,    toddlin',    stoofaef 
through 
To  toeet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  and 

glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonily. 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrift;  wifie's  smile, 
26         The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee. 
Does  a'  his  weary  Haugh  and  care  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his 

toil. 

.Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in. 
At  serrice  out,  amang  the  farmers  roan'; 
80      Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town: 
Their    eldest    hope,  their    Jenny,    woman- 

In  youthfu'  bloom, — loTe  sparkling  in  her  e** — 
Comes  hame,  periiaps  to  shew  a  braw  new 
gown, 
35      Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 

To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  tbey  in  hardship  be. 

With  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers: 

The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet: 

40         Each  tells  die  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 

The  parents  partial  eye  their  hopeful  years; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view; 

The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  shears. 
Oars  Buld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new, 
45  The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command. 

The  younkera  a'  are  warned  to  obey; 
And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 
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And  oe'er,  tlio'  out  o*  sight,  to  jauk  or  ploy; 
60         "  And  0 1  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway. 
And  mind  ^our  duty,  duly,  mom  and  ni|^t; 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright" 

65      But,  hark  I  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 

Tells  how  a  neibor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 

The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flape 

60      Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek; 

With  heart-struck  anxious  care  enquires  his 
name. 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak; 
Weel-pleased   the   mother   hears   it's   nae   wild, 
worthless  rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 
65         A  strappin  youth,  be  takes  the  mother's  eye; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill-ta'en; 
The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleugba,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's   artless  heart   o'erflows  wi' 
joy. 
But  blate  an'  laitbfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave; 
70         The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth   sae   bashfu'  and  sae 

Weel-pleas'd  to  think  her  baim's  respected  like 
the  lave. 

Oh,  happy  lovel  where  love  like  this  is  foundt 
Oh,  heart-felt  raptures  I  bliss  beyond  com- 
pare I 
W      I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare;— 
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"If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure 
Bpare — 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair 
80      In  other'B  arme  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath   the  milk-white   thorn  that   scents   the 
evening  gale." 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart. 
A  wretch  I  a  villain!  lost  to  love  and  truth  1 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 
85  Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth? 

Curse    on  his    perjur'd    arts  I    dissembling 
smooth  I 
Aie  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'dt 

Is  there  no  "pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
90  Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distrac- 
tion wildt 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  haleaome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food ; 

The  Boupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford. 

That,  '^nt  the  hollan  i:nugly  chows  her  cood : 

95  The    dame    brings    forth,    in    complimental 

mood. 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  f '_11 ; 

And  aft  he's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  guid: 
The  fnigal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell     • 
How  't  was  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the 
bell. 

100      The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 
The  hig  ha'-bible,  ance  hb  father's  pride; 
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His  bonnet  raVrentl;  is  laid  aaide, 
S      His  lyart  hoffete  wearing  thin  and  bare; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  aveet  in  Zion 

f^de, 
He  wales  a  portion  vith  judicious  care; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  Qod  I "  he  says,  with  solemn 


They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise, 
Q         They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest 

Perhaps   'Dundee's'   wild-warbling   measures 
rise. 
Or  plaintive  'Martyrs,'  wortliy  of  the  name; 
Or   noble   'Elgin'   beets   the   heaveu-ward 
flame. 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays: 
S  Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tamei 

The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  aacred  page. 
How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  Qod  on  bigfa; 
)      Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire; 
.     Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 
i      Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme. 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed  * 

How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 

)         Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  bead: 

How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped; 
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The  preoepta  sage  tbe?  wrote  to  man;  a  land: 

How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmoe  banishM, 
Saw  in  tbe  sun  a  mighty  angel  atand, 
136  And  heard  great  Bablon's  doom  pronounc'd  b? 
Heaven's  command. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  tbe  husband  prsTs: 

Hope  "springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  the;  all  shall  meet  in  future  daj^ 

140  There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

'No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 

Together  hjmning  their  Creator's  praise. 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear; 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
sphere. 

146  Compar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride. 
In  all  tbe  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art ; 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 
Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart  I 
The  Power,  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
160  The  pompous  strain,  tbe  sacerdotal  stele; 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 
may  hear,  well  pleas'd,  the  language  of  the 
soul; 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  seVral  way; 
166         The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest: 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 
And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  tbe  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  dam'rous  nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  piide, 
160         Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 
For  them  and  for  Uieir  little  ones  provide; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  pre- 
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From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  gnindeur 
springs, 
Tliat  makee  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad : 
166      Princes  and  lorda  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God;" 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind ; 
What  is  B  lordling's  pomp?  a  cumbrous  load, 
170      Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refin'dl 

O  Scotia  1  m;  dear,  my  native  soilt 
For  whom  m;  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is 
sent. 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
176  Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet 

content  1 
And  O!  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  pre* 
vent 
From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  1 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
180  And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  mnch-lov'd 
isle. 

O  Thou!  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide. 

That  stream'c!  thro'  great  unhappy  Wallace* 
heart, 
W1)o  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride. 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part: 
186  (The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  Thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward!) 

Oh  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert; 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard 
In   bright   succession   raise,   her  ornament   and 
gnardi 
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TO  A   MOUSE.  ON    TURNING    HER    UP    IN    : 
NEST.  WITH  THE  PLOUGH,  NOVEMBER,  171 

Wee,  sleekit,  covrin,  tim'rous  beastiet 
0,  what  a  panic's  in  thf  breastiel 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 
Wi'  bickering  brattlel 
5  I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 
Wi'  murd'ring  pattlel 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion. 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 
10  Which  makes  thee  startle 

At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-bom  companion. 
An'  fellow-mortal  I 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  I 
15  A  daiznen  icker  in  a  thrare 
'S  a  sma'  request; 
ni  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave. 
And  never  misa'tt 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  mini 
20  It's  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  atrewini 

An'  naething  now  to  big  a  new  ane,      ^ 

0'  foggage  green  I 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 
Baith  snell  an'  keenl 

26  Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin  fast. 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell— 
Till,  crashi  the  cruel  coulter  paat 

30  Out  thro'  thy  celL 
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That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  moo;  a  wear?  nibble! 
Now  thou's  turned  out,  -for  a'  thy  trouble. 
But  house  or  hald, 
85  To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 
An'  cranreuch  cauldl 

Bnt  Moiuie,  thou  art  no  th;  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  rain; 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
40  Gang  aft  agley. 

An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain 
For  promis'd  joyl 

Still,  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me!  > 

The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 
46  But,  ochl  I  backward  cast  oiy  e'e. 
On  prospects  drear  I 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 
I  guess  an'  fear  I 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN    DAISY.  ON  TURNXNG   ONE 
DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOUGH  IN  APRIL.  1788 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tippM  flow'r, 

Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stour 

Thy  slender  stem: 

6  To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonie  gem. 

Alas  I  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet. 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 
10  Wi'  spreckl'd  breaat! 

When  upward-springing,  hlythe,  to  greet 
The  purpling  east. 
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Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
16  Tet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 
Amid  the  storm, 
Scuce  rear'd  above  Uie  parent-earth 
Th;  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow'rB  our  gardens  yield, 
20  High  ehelt'ring  woode  and  wa's  maun  shield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  Meld 

0'  clod  or  Btane, 
Adorns  the  hist;  stibble-field. 
Unseen,  alane. 

25  There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Tby  snawie  bosom  aun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  bumble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  upturns  thy  bed, 

80  And  low  thou  lies! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade  I 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 
And  guileless  tmst, 
85  Tin  sh^  like  thee,  all  soil'd  is  laid. 
Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'dt 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 
40  Of  prudent  lore. 

Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 
And  whelm  him  o'er  I 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  etriv'o. 
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45  By  human  pride  or  fimning  driv'ii. 
To  mia'rjr'a  brink; 
Till,  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  atay  but  Heav'a 
He,  ruin'd,  Hinkl 

Ev'n  thon  who  monm'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
SO  That  fate  ia  thine — no  distant  date; 
Stem  Rain's  plough-share  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 
Shall  be  thy  doom  t 


TAM   caHANTER 
(First  published  1791} 
"01  Brownyls  and  of  BogUlis  full  la  thb  Buke.  "—<?<■ 
DouffUu 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 
And  drouthy  neibora,  neibors  meet; 
Aa  market  days  are  wearing  late. 
And  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate, 
6  While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy. 
An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy. 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  milee. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
10  Where  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 

Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  O'  Shanteb, 
Aa  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter: 
16  (Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honeet  men  and  bonie  lasses). 

O  Tam  I  had'st  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice! 
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She  tauld  tbee  weel  thou  wast  a  skellum; 

20  A  bletliermg,  bluBtering,  druoken  bletlum; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  wasna  eober; 
That  ilka  melder  wi'  the  ^filler. 
Thou  Bat  as  laug  as  thou  had  siller; 

26  That  eVi?  aaig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on 
The  Smith  and  thee  gat  roarin  fou  on; 
That  at  the  Lord's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirktou  Jean  till  Monday; 
She  prophesied  that  late  or  soon, 

30  Thou  wad  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon, 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  miric,     • 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 


Ah,  gentle  dames  1  it  gars  me  greet. 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
36  How  mooy  lengthen'd  sage  advices, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  I 

But  to  our  tale : — Ae  market  night. 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right, 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleering  finely, 

40  Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely; 
And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnie, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony: 
Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  very  brither; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 

4S  The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better: 
The  landlady  and  Tarn  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious: 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  etories; 

60  The  Landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus: 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tarn  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 
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Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  tiiinsel  amang  Hie  nappy. 
6fi  As  beee  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure, 

The  minutes  wing'd  their  wa;  wi'  pleasure: 
Kin^  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious  I      , 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

60  You  seize  the  floWr,  its  bloom  is  shed; 
Or  like  the  snow  falb  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever; 
Or  like  the  Borealia  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 

S6  Or  like  the  Rainbow's  lovely  form. 
Evanishing  amid  tbe  storm. — 
Nae  man  can  tether  Time  or  Tide; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride: 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane, 

70  That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  hia  beast  in; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taka  the  road  in. 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  't  wad  blawn  its  last; 
The  rattling  showere  rose  on  the  blast; 

76  The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd : 
That  nigbt„  a  child  might  understand. 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 
Weel-mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Heg, 

80  A  better  never  lifted  leg, 

Tam  fikelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire. 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire; 
Whiles  holding  fast  bis  gude  blue  bonnet. 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet, 

85  Whiles  gloVrin  round  wi'  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares; 
Kirk-ADoway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Where  ghaists  and  houleta  nightly  cry. 
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B7  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
90  Where  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor**!; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane. 
Where  dnmken  Oharlie  brak's  neck-bane; 
And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  caim. 
Where  hunters  fand  tho  murder'd  bairn; 
86  And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well. 
Where  Munp>'B  mither  hang'd  hersel'. 
Before  him  Doon  poura  all  his  floods; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods. 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole, 
100  Kear  and  more  near  the  thtmdera  roll. 

When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-AUowa;  seem'd  in  &  bleeze. 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing. 
And  loud' resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 

lOS      Inspiring  bold  John  Barlej'coml 

What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  ecoml 
Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil; 
Wi'  nsquebae,  well  face  the  devil! 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddl^ 

110  Fair  play,  he  car'd  na  deils  a  boddle, 
But  Ifa^e  stood,  right  sair  astonisb'd. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonisb'd. 
She  ventur'd  forward  on  the  light; 
And,  wow  I  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight  I 

116      Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance: 
Nae  cotillion,  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 

120  There  eat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  tai^. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge; 
He  BcreVd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl. 
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Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirt 
125  Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  prcaaeB, 

That  sbaw'd  the  Dead  in  their  last  <J 

And  (by  some  devilish  cantraip  sleight) 

Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light 

By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 
130  To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 

A  mnrderer'e  banes,  in  gibbet-aims; 

Twa  spaa-lang,  wee,  uncbristened  bainu; 

A  thief,  new-cutted  frae  a  rape, 

Wi'  bis  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 
135  Five  tomahawks,  wi'  blude  red-rusted; 

Five  scimitars,  wi'  murder  crusted; 

A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled; 

A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  njangled, 

Whom  his  ain  son  of  life  bereft, 
140  The  grey-hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft; 

Wi'  mair  of  horrible  and  awf u'. 

Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlawfa'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd  amaz'd,  and  curious. 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious; 

145  The  Piper  loud  and  louder  blew, 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew; 
Tbey  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  cleddt. 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 

150  And  linket  at  it  in  her  sarki 

Xow  Tarn,  0  Tarn  I  had  thae  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens  1 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flaiuen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen-hunder  linen! — 
166  Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hur, 
I  wad  bae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdles. 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonie  burdiesl 
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But  witber'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 

190  Rigwoodie  haga  vad  spean  a  foal, 
Louping  an'  flmging  on  a  cnunmock, 
I  wonder  didoa  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kennt  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie; 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  waulie, 

166  That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
Lang  after  ken'd  on  Carrick  shore; 
(For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 
And  perish'd  mony  a  bonie  boat. 
And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear, 

170  And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear) ; 
Her  cutty  serk,  o'  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn. 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  rauntie. 

175  Ah!  little  ken'd  thy  reverend  grannie. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Kannie, 
Wi'  twa  pnnd  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches). 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  o'  witches  I 
But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cour, 

180  Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power; 
To  sing  bow  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  souple  jade  she  was  and  Strang), 
And  how  Tam  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  bis  very  een  enrich'd: 

185  Even  Satan  glowr'd  and  fidg'd  f u'  fain. 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main: 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out,  "Weel  done,  Cutty-sarkt" 

190  And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark: 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizs  out  wi'  angry  fyke. 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke: 
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195  As  open  pussie'a  mortal  foee. 

When,  pop  I  she  etarta  before  their  nose; 

Ab  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 

When  "  Catch  the  thief  t "  reaounds  aloud; 

So  Uag^e  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
200  Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  ekreicb  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tam!  ah,  TamI  thou  11  get  thy  fairini 
Xn  hell  they  11  roast  thee  like  a  herrial 
In  vain  th;  £at«  awaits  thy  comin  I 
Eate  soon  will  be  a  woef  n'  woman  I 

205  Now,  do  thy  speedy-utmost,  Hfeg, 
And  win  the  key-stane  o'  the  brig; 
There,  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  ruiming  stream  they  darena  cross  1 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make, 

SIO  The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake  I 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  £ew  at  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle  I 

215  Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  bale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail: 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
230  Ilk  man,  and  mother's  son,  take  heed: 
Whene'er  to  Drink  you  ore  inclin'd, 
Or  Cutty-aarks  rin  in  your  mind. 
Think  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear; 
Bemember  Tam  □'  Shantei's  mare. 
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Scots,  wha  hae  vi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  BRUCE  has  often  led; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  Victoriel 

S  Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour; 
See  approach  proud  Edwabd's  power— 
ChaiuB  and  Slaveriel 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave? 

10  Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  giavef 

Wha  sae  base  aa  be  a  slave? 

Let  him  turn  and  fleet 

Wha,  for  Scotland's  Eing  and  Law, 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
15  FbeeHAN  stand,  or  FBEEMAN  fa'. 
Let  him  on  wi'  met 

By  Oppression's  woes  and  pains  I 

By  your  Sons  in  servile  chains  I 

We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

20  But  they  shall  be  free! 

Lay  the  proud  Usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foet 
LiBBBTY's  in  every  blowl — 
Let  US  Do  or  Diel 
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THE  BAITES  OF  DOON 
(Second  veislon,  1791) 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  see  fair? 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  caret 

5  Thoull  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 
That  sings  upon  the  bough  1 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  Lure  was  true. 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird. 
10      That  sings  beside  thy  mate ;. 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  roVd  by  bonie  Doon, 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine; 
Ifi  And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  Luve, 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  roee. 

Upon  its  thorny  tree; 
But  my  fause  Luver  staw  the  rose, 
20     And  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose. 

Upon  a  mom  in  June ; 
And  sae  I  fiourished  on  the  mom* 

And  sae  was  pu'd  or  noon. 
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A  RED,  RED  ROSE 
(1798) 

O  my  Luve'a  like  a  red,  red  roe^ 
That's  newly  Bpnmg  in  Jime: 

O  my  Lure's  like  the  melodie 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

6  Aa  fair  art  then,  my  bonie  laae, 
So  deep  in  luve  am  I ; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
10      And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun: 
And  I  will  luvd  thee  still,  my  dear* 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  ran. 

And  fare-thee-weel,  m;  only  LuTel 
And  fare-thee-weel  awhile  I 
16  And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 
Tho'  't  were  ten  thousand  mile  I 


IB  THERE.  FOB  HONEST  POVERTY 

(1T»S) 

(Tune—"  For  a'  that ") 

Ib  there  for  honest  Poverty, 

That  hings  hie  head,  an'  a'  that ; 
The  coward  slave — we  pass  him.  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that  I 
6  For  a'  tbat,  an'  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure  an'  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 

The  Kan's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 
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What  thoufrh  on  hamel;  fare  we  dtiu^ 
10      Wear  hoddin  gr^,  an'  a'  that; 

Qie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  tlieir  wine^ 

A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that: 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  an'  a'  that; 
15  The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that 

Te  see  ^on  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 
Wha  struts,  an'  stares  an'  a'  that; 

Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  hia  word, 
20      He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that: 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

H'B  ribband,  star,  an'  a'  that: 

The  man  o'  independent  mind. 
He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a'  that 

26  A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  kni^t, 
A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  hia  might, 

Ouid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  thati 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that 
30      Their  dignities  an'  a'  that; 

The  pith  o'  sense,  an'  pride  o'  worth, 
Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that 

Then  let  ua  pray  that  come  it  ma;, 
(Aa  come  it  will  for  a'  that) 
36  That  Sense  and  Worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 
Shall  bear  the  gree.  an'  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that 
That  Man  to  Man,  the  warld  o'er, 
40      Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that 
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O.  WERT  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD  BLAST 

(17M) 

0  wert  thou  in  the  caald  blast. 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
Hj  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

rd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee; 
S  Or  did  Uisfortune's  bitter  stomiB 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw. 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  boeom. 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a*. 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 
10      Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare, 
The  desert  were  a  Paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there; 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 
Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign, 
16  The  brightest  jewel  in  my  Crown 

Wad  be  my  Queen,  wad  be  my  Queen. 

milUfam  Bnorbswortb 

1770-1850 


OOWOBBD  A   TEW  HIUS    ABOTB   TtSTBSH    ABBBT,     OS    BB- 

narriKa  the  banks  of  the  wtb  Dttiu»a  a  toub 
(July  IS.  1708) 

Five  years  have  past;  fire  summers,  with  the 

length 
Of  five  long  winters  I  and  again  I  hear 
These  wat«re,  rolling  from  their  mountain-springa 
With  a  sweet  inland  murmur, — Once  again 
6  Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs. 
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That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughta  of  more  deep  seclusion;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  ia  come  when  I  again  repose 

10  Here,  under  this  dark  Bycamore,  and  view 

These  plots  of  cottage-ground,   these   orchard- 

tnfts. 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits. 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselres 
'Mid  groves  and  copeea.    Once  again  I  see 

15  These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wUd;  these  pastoral  farms. 
Green  to  the  very  door;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  treeal 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 

20  Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woohIs, 
Or  of  some  hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  hermit  site  alone. 

These  beauteous  forms. 
Through  a  long  abs^ice,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye: 

S6  But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them. 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet. 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 

80  With  tranquil  reetoration: — feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure :  such,  perhape, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered,  acts 

85  Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Kor  less,  I  trust. 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift. 
Of  aspect  more  sublime;  that  blessed  mood* 
In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery. 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 

40  Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 
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Is  lightened: — that  serene  and  blessed  mood. 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 

4S  Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 

60  Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh  I  how  oft — 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight ;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart — 

56  How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wyel     Thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  I 

And  now,  with  gleams   of  half-extinguished 
thought. 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 
60  And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity. 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Qf  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
66  For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope. 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when 
first 

1  came  among  these  hills;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 

70  Wherever  nature  led:  more  like  a  man 

Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads  than  one 
Who  Rought  the  thing  he  loved.    For  Nators 
then 
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(Tbe  coarser  pleasures  of  1117  boyish  da^. 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 

Is  To  me  was  all  in  alL — I  cannot  paiut 
What  then  I  vas.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  paasiou:  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

80  An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 

86  And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Nor  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  Buch  lose,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

90  Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

86  Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suna, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man: 
100  A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore  am  I 

still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods. 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
105  From    this    green    earth;    of    all    the    might; 
world 
Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create. 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
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lo  nature  and  the  langvage  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  m;  purest  thoughts,  the  nuree, 

110  The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance. 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay; 
For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  banks 

116  Of  this  fair  river;  thou,  my  dearest  Friend, 
Ky  dear,  dear  Friend;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  lan^age  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.     Oh!  yet  a  little  while 

12Q  If  ay  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 

Uly  dear,  dear  Sister!  and  this  prayer  I  make. 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

126  From  joy  to  joy:  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 
Bash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

ISO  Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 

135  Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain- win  da  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee:  and,  in  after  years. 
When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure;  when  thy  mind 

140  Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forma. 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  Bweet  sounds  and  harmonies;  oh!  then^ 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 
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Should    be    thy    portion,    with    what 

thoughts 
146  Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 

And  these  my  exhortationa  I    Nor,  perchance — 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  con  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  tiiy  wild  eyes  these 

gleams 
Of  past  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 
150  That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
We  stood  together;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 
With  warmer  lore—oh  I  with  far  deeper  zeal 
ISS  Of  holier  lore.    Kor  will  thou  then  forget. 
That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  diSa, 
And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy 

sakel 

EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY 
(17W) 

"  Why,  William,  on  that  old  gray  stone 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day. 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 
And  dream  your  time  awayl 

6  Where  are  your  books! — that  light  bequeathed 
To  Beings  else  forlorn  and  blind ! 
Up  I  up!  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

You  look  round  on  your  Uother  Earth, 
10  As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you; 
As  if  you  were  her  first-bom  birth, 
And  none  had  lived  before  you ! " 
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One  monung  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake. 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 
16  To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake. 
And  thus  I  made  reply : 

"  The  eye — it  cannot  choose  but  see; 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be, 
20  Against  or  with  our  will. 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powere 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passivenesB. 

25  Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  speaking. 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking? 

— Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alon^ 
30  Converaing  as  I  may, 

I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stone. 
And  dream  my  time  away." 


THE  TABLES  TURNED 

AM   ETXNINO   BCBtTE   ON    THE   SAME    BUBJXCT 
<1798) 

Up  I  up  I  my  Friend,  end  quit  your  books; 
Or  surely  you  11  grow  double : 
TJpI  up!  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 
Vfby  all  this  toil  and  trouble! 

5  The  sun,  above  the  mountain's  head, 
A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread. 
His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 
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Bookal  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 
10  Come,  hear  t!ie  noodland  linnet. 
How  sweet  his  music  I  on  my  life. 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  I  bow  blithe  the  throstle  sings  1 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 
IS  Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Katnre  be  yonr  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  read;  wealth. 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  b;  health, 
20 -Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulneas. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
Kay  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

SB  Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings ; 
Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things  :- 
We  murder  to  .dissect 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art ; 
30  Close  up  those  barren  leaves; 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 
That  watches  and  receJTee. 

THREE  TEARS  SHE  QHEW 
(1709) 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower. 
Then  Nature  said,  "  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take; 
6  She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 
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iiyadt  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse :  and  with  me 
The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 
10  In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bowery 
Shall  feel  an  overBeeing  power 
To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
16  Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 

And  here  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  elouds  their  state  shall  lend 
20  To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 
Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm, 
Grace  that  shall  mold  the  Maiden's  form 
B;  silent  sympathy. 

26  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

SO  Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

And  vital  feelinffs  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
3.5  While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake — The  work  was  donfr— 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  ninl 
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Slie  died,  and  left  to  me 
40  This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  see 
The  memory  of  what  has  been. 
And  nerei"  more  will  be. 


Sm^DWELT  AMONG  THE  UNTRODDEN  WAYS 
(17») 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praiae. 

And  verj  few  to  love: 

6  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye  I 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
10      When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 
The  difference  to  me  I 

MICHAEL 
A  PuloTsl  Poem 

(1800) 

If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Vf  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Oreen-head  Ohyll, 
Tou  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle;  in  such  bold  ascent 
5  The  pastoral  monntains  front  you,  face  to  face. 
But,  courage!  for  around  that  boisterous  brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themsdves^ 
And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 
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No  habitation  can  be  seen;  but  they 

10  Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 

With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and 

kites 
That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sk;. 
It  is  in  truth  an  ntter  solitude ; 
Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this  Dell 

15  But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by, 
]!£ight  see  and  notice  not.    Beside  the  brook 
Appean  a'straggling  heap  of  nnhewn  stones: 
And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A  story  nnenriched  with  strange  events, 

20  Yet  not  uuJit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside, 
Or  for  the  summer  shade.    It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleya,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved: — not  verily 

S6  For  their  own  sakea,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 
Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 
And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 

SO  Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel 

For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and  think 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 
On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 

35  Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts; 
And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 
Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 

40      Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 

There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youUi  to  age 
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Of  an  imusuol  strength :  hia  mind  waa  keen, 

45  lDt«nae,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs. 

And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all  windsi 
Of  blasts  of  erer;  tone;  and,  oftentimee, 

60  When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 
Uake  Bubterraneoua  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  ba(n>iperB  on  distant  Highland  hilla. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  hia  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  be  to  himself  would  say, 

66  "  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  mel " 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Tip  to  the  mountains:  he  bad  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  miats, 

60  That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights, 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks. 
Were    things    indifferent    to    the    Shepherd'a 
thoughts. 

66  Fields,    where    with    cheerful    spirits    he    had 
breathed 
The  common  air;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 
He  had  so  often  climbed ;  which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  akill  or  courage.  Joy  or  fear; 

70  Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  Uie  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  saved. 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honourable  gain, 
Those  £elds,  those  hilla — vhat  could  they  leas? 
had  laid 

76  Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 
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HiB  dsTS  bad  not  been  pesaed  in  Biuglenees. 
His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old — 

80  Thougb  younger  than  himeelf  full  twenty  years. 
She  vas  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 
Whose  heart  was  in  her  bouBe :  two  wbeela  she  had 
Of  antique  form;  this  large,  for  spinning  wool; 
That  small,  for  flax;  and  if  one  wheel  bad  rest, 

85  It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 

The  Pair  had  but  one  Inmate  in  their  house. 
An  only  Child,  who  bad  been  bom  to  tbem 
When  Michael,  telling  o'er  his  years,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old, — in  shepherd's  phrase, 

90  With  one  foot  in  the  grave.     This  only  Son, 
With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  man;  a  storm. 
The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth, 
Made  all  their  household.    I  may  truly  say 
That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 

S5  For  endless  industry.     When  day  was  gone. 
And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home,  even  then. 
Their  labor  did  not  cease;  unless  when  all 
Turned  to  the  cleanly  supper-board,  and  there, 
100  Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed  milk. 
Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes. 
And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.     Yet  when 

the  meal 
Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  tbe  Son  was  named) 
And  his  old  Father  both  betook  tbemselvea 
106  To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  tbe  fire-side;  perha[)s  to  card 
Wool  for  the  Housewife's  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe, 
Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field, 

110      Down  from  tbe  ceiling,  by  tbe  chimney's  edge^ 
That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style 
With  huge  and  black  projection  overbrowed 
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Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 

Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  bung  a  lamp; 

116  An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  Its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  bum — and  late,  .■ 
Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours. 
Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found, 

120  And  left  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps 

Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes. 

Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 

And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eighteenth 

year, 
There  by  the  light  of  thie  old  lamp  they  aat, 

12S  Father  and  Son,  while  far  into  the  night 

The  Housevife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work. 
Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 
This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighborhood, 

180  And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 

That  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.    For,  as  it  chanced. 
Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 
Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and  south. 
High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Ihinmail-Baise, 

1S5  And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake'; 
And  from  this  constant  light,  bo  regular 
And  80  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale. 
Both  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Evening 
Star. 

140      Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of  years. 
The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate;  but  to  Michael's  heart 
This  SOD  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear — 
Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 

145  Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of 
all— 
Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gift* 
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That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 

firings    hope    with     it,     and    forward-looking 

though  ta. 
And  stirringa  of  inquietude,  vhen  the; 

ISO  By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail. 
Exceeding  waa  the  love  be  bare  to  him, 
HiB  heart  and  his  heart's  joy  1    For  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms. 
Had  done  him  female  serrice,  not  alone 

16S  For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 

Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 

To  acts  of  tenderness;  and  he  had  rocked 

His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 

160  Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Uichael  love. 
Albeit  of  a  stem  unbending  mind. 
To  have  the  Young  one  in  bis  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd's  stool 
Sate  with  a  fettered  sheep  before  him  stretched 

165  Under  the  large  old  oak,  fiiat  near  his  door 

Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of  shade 
Chosen  for  the  Shearer's  covert  from  the  aun, 
Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  Clipping  Tree,  a  name  which  yet  it  bears. 

170  There  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  tbe  shade. 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  blithe. 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 

175  By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  bia  ahouts 

Scared  tbem,  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the 
sbeara. 

And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the  boy 
grew  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old; 
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180  Then  Uichsel  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 

With  his  own  hand  a  Bapling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Dae  reqaieites  a  perfect  shepherd's  staff. 
And  gave  it  to  the  Bo; ;  wherewith  equipt 

186  He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  w&s  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock ; 
And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called, 
There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine. 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help; 

190  And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe. 
Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praise; 
Though  naught  was  left  undone  which  staff,  or 

voice. 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could  perform. 

But  soon,  as  Luke,- full  ten  years  old,  could 
stand 

19S  Against  the  mountain  blasts,  and  to  the  heights, 
Kot  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  wear;  ways. 
He  with  his  Fa^er  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  toved  b^ore 

200  Were  dearer  now?  that  from  the  Boy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  which  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind: 
And  that  the  old  Man's  heart  seemed  bom  again? 

Thus  in  his  Father's  sight  the  Boy  grew  up; 
SOS  And  now,  when  he  bad  reached  his  eighteenth 
year. 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  tliis  sort  the  simple  household  lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  Michael's  ear  there  came 
Distressful  tidings.    Long  before  the  time 
SIO  Of  which  I  speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been  bound 
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In  surety  for  hie  brother'B  Bon,  a  man 
Of  an  induatriouB  life,  and  ample  means; 
But  unforeseen  misfortanee  Buddenly 
Had'pmt  upon  him;  and  old  Uichael  now 

215  Was  summoned  to  diacharKe  the  forfeiture, 
A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 
Than   half   fais   substance.     This   unlooked-foi 

cUim, 
At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 
Hfore  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 

220  That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost. 

As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  strength 
To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  Shepherd's  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 

225  Such  was  his  first  resolve;  he  thought  again. 
And  his  heart  failed  him.    "  Isabel,"  said  he. 
Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 
"  I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years. 
And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 

S30  Have  we  all  lived ;  yet  tf  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  band,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot;  the  sun  himself 
Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I; 

235  And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 
To  my  own  family.    An  evil  roan 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;  and  if  be  were  not  false, 
There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 

240  Had  been  no  sorrow.     J  forgive  him ; — but 
'Twere  better  to  he  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 

When  T  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel;  the  land 
S46  Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  he  free; 
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He  shall  poeaees  it  free  as  U  the  wind 
That  paasee  over  it.    We  have,  thou  know'st. 
Another  kinamaa — ^he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.     He  is  a  prosperous  man, 

260  Thriving  in  trade — and  Luke  to  him  shall  go, ' 
And  with  his  kinsman's  help  and  his  own  thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  as.    If  here  he  stay. 
What  can  be  donet       Where  everyone  is  poor, 

355  What  can  be  gainedl" 

At  this  the  old  Ifan  paused. 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  timea. 
There's  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to  herself. 
He  was  a  parish-boy — at  the  church-door 

260  They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings,  pence 
And    half    pennies,    wherewith    the    neighbors 

bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  peddler's  wares; 
And,  with  this  basket  on  bis  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there, 

268  Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas;  where  he  grew  wondrous  rich. 
And  left  estates  and  moneys  to  the  poor, 
And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a  chapel,  floored 

S70  With  marble,  which  he  sent  from  foreign  lands. 
These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort, 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel. 
And  her  face  brightened.    The  old  Man  was  glad, 
And  thus  resumed : — "  Well,  Isabel  I  this  scheme 

276  These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me. 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 
—We  have  enough — I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger; — but  this  hope  is  a  good  hope. 
— Ufake  ready  Luke's  beet  garments,  of  the  best 

280  Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  ua  send  him  forth 
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To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night : 
If  he  could  go,  the  boy  should  go  to-night" 
Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went  forth 
With  a  light  heart.     The  Housewife  for  five  d^a 

28fi  Was  restless  mom  and  night,  and  all  day  long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 
But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work :  for,  when  she  lay 

290  By    Michael's    side,    she    through    the    last    two 
nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep : 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  bU  his  hopes  were  gone.    That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Li^e,  while  they  two  by  themselTee 

295  Were  sitting  at  the  door,  "  Thou  must  not  go : 
We  have  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose. 
None  to  remember — do  not  go  away; 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father,  he  will  die." 
The  youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund  voice; 

300  And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears, 

Becovered  heart.    That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  t<%etber  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 
With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work 

305  And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared 
As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring :  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came. 
With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
Hie  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy; 

810  To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forthwith 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.    Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over ;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbors  round; 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  land 

815  A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.    When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man  said. 
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"He  shall  depart  to-morrow."    To  this  word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of  things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go, 

320  Would  surelf  be  forgotten.    But  at  length 
She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 
Near   the   tumultuous   brook   of   Oreen-head 
Qhjll. 
In  that  deep  vall^,  Uichael  had  designed 
To  build  a  Sheep-fold;  and,  before  he  heard 

325  The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss,  ' 

For  this  samo  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  Btreamlet's  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 
With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked: 

830  And  soon    as    they   had    reached    the    place    he 
stopped. 
And  thus  the  old  Kan  spake  to  him:  "  Ify  Son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me:  with  full  heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth 

336  And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  hiatoriee;  'twill  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should  touch 
On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. — After  thou 

340  First  cameet  into  the  world — as  oft  befalls 
To  new-bom  infants — thou  didst  sleep  away 
Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father's  tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.    Day  by  day  passed  on. 
And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 

345  Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 

Than  when  I  heard  thee  by  our  own  fire-side 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune; 
While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sing  at  thy  mother's  breast      Uonth  followed 
month, 

350  And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed 
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And  on  the  mountBiiiB ;  else  I  think  that  thou 
Hadat  been  brought  up  upon  thj  Father's  koeee. 
But  we  were  playmBtes,  Luke :  among  these  hil]e, 
Aa  well  thou  knowest,  in  ub  the  old  and  fouag 

856  Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didat  thou 
Lack  an?  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  know." 
Luke  had  a  manly  heart;  but  at  these  worde 
He  sobbed  aloud.    The  old  Uan  grasped  his  hand, 
And  said,  "  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so — ^I  see 

860  That  these  are  things  of  which  I  need  not  apeak. 
Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  Father:    And  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
Received  at  others'  handa ;  for,  though  now  old 

866  Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
Rconember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 
Both  of  them  sleep  together:  here  they  lived, 
As  all  their  Forefathers  had  done;  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loth 

370  To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 

T  wished  that  thou  ahouldst  live  the  life  they 

lived: 
But,  'tis  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 
And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 
These    iieldB    were    burdened    when    ^ey    came 

876  Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 

Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 

I  toiled  and  toiled;  Ood  blessed  me  in  my  work. 

And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  was  free. 

It  looks  as  if  it  never  coold  endure 
880  Another  Master.    Heaven  forgive  me,  Luke, 

If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 

That  thou  should'st  go." 

At  this  the  old  man  paused. 

Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they 
stood 
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Tfaua,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed : 

386  "  This  was  a  work  for  ua ;  and  now,  my  Son. 
It  is  a  work  for  me.    But,  lay  one  stone — 
Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  handa. 
Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope; — we  both  may  live 
To  see  a  better  day.     At  eighty-four 

890  I  am  strong  and  hale; — Do  thou  thy  part; 
I  will  do  mine. — I  will  b^tin  again 
With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee : 
TTp  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms. 
Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 

895  All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone. 

Before  I  knew  thy  face. — Heaven  bless  thee,  "Boy  I 
Thy  heart  theee  two  weeks  has  been  beating  fast 
With  many  hopes;  it  should  be  so — yes — ^yes — 
I  knew  that  then  oouldst  never  have  a  wish 

400  To  leave  me,  Luke:  thou  hast  been  boimd  to  me 
Only  by  links  of  love:     When  then  art  gone, 
What  will  be  left  to  as  I— But,  I  forget 
My  purposes.     Lay  now  the  corner-stone. 
As  I  requested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 

105  When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 
And  of  this  moment:  hither  turn  thy  thoughts, 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee:  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 

410  Mayst  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived. 
Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.    Now,  fare  thee  well — 
When  thou  retum'et,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 
A  work  which  is  not  here — a  covenant 

iU  'Twill  be  between  us;  but,  whatever  fate 
Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last, 
And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave." 

The  Shepherd  ended  here;  and  Luke  stooped 
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And,  aa  hia  Father  had  requested,  laid 

420  The  firat  atone  of  the  Sheep-fold.    At  the  Bight 
The  old  Han's  grief  broke  from  him;  to  hia  heart 
He  pressed  hia  Son,  he  kiasM  him  and  wept; 
And  to  the  house  together  the;  returned. 
Hushed  was  that  House  in   peace,  or  seeming 
peace, 

425  Ere  the  night  fell: — ^with  morrow'a  dawn  the  B07 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face; 
And  all  the  neighbors,  as  he  passed  their  doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell  prayers, 

430  That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  eight. 

A  good  report  did  from  their  Kinaman  come. 
Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing:  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news, 
Which,    as    the    Housewise    phrased    it,    wens 
throughout 

436  "  The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen." 
Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on;  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  hia  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  rad  now 

440  Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  bour 
He  to  ttiat  valley  took  hia  way,  and  thero 
Wrought  at  the  Sheep-fold.      Meantime  Lnke 

began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty;  and,  at  length. 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 

446  To  evil  courses:  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a  comfort  in  ibe  strength  of  lovey 
Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 

460  Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart: 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Bemember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
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Ye&ra  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 

456  Of  an  unusual  strength.    Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  atUl  looked  up  to  sun  and  cloud. 
And  listened  to  the  wind ;  and,  aa  before. 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labor  for  his  sheep. 
And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 

460  And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.    'Tia  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  die  old  Man — and  'tis  believed  by  all 

46!^  That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went. 
And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 
There,  by  the  Sheep-fold,  sometimes  waa  he 
seen. 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 
Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 

470  The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time. 
He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheep-fold  wrought. 
And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  husband :  at  her  death  the  estate 

476  Waa  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 

The  Cottage  which  was  named  The  £vening  Star 
Is  gone — ^the  plowshare  has  been  through  the 

ground 
On  which   it  stood;   great  changes  have  been 

wrought    ' 
In  all  the  neighborhood ; — yet  the  oak  is  left 

480  That  grew  beside  their  door;  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinished  Sheep-fold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green-head  GhylL 
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MY  HEART  LEAPS  UP 

(1807) 

liy  heart  leap^  up  when  I- behold 

A  raintW  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  b^anj 
80  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
5  So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 
Or  let  me  diet 
The  Child  ie  father  of  the  Uan; 
And  I  could  wish  m;  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  pietjr. 

THE  SOLITART  BBAPEB 
(1807) 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field. 
Ton  Bolitaiy  Highland  Lass  I 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass ! 
5  Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 
O,  listen  t  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
10  More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 

Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 

Among  Arabian  sands: 

A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  beard 

In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird, 
16  Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seaa 

Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  singst — 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old.  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
SO  And  battles  long  ago: 
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Or  ia  it  some  more  bumble  lay. 

Familiar  matter  of  today  I 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  againt 
25  Whate'er  the  theme,  the  Maide^i  sang 

As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 

And  o'er  the  sickle  bending; — 

I  listened,  motionleaa  and  still; 
30  And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill. 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

ODE 
□miuTioiiB    aw  noioBTALnr  from   BSCOixEcnoira  or 

SABLY  CHILDHOOn. 

(IBOS-a) 


There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 
The  earth,  and  every  common  eight. 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
5  The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  bath  been  of  yore; — 
T\im  wheresoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  ot  day. 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no 


The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  Bose, 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  btre, 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
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The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth. 

III. 
Kow,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyoua  song, 
SO  And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 
A  timel;  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 
And  I  again  am  strong: 
26  The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep; 
Ko  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong; 
I  hear 'the  Echoes  through  the  mountains  throng. 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep. 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay; 
30  Land  and  sea 

Give  tttemselvea  up  to  jollity. 
And  with  the  heart  of  Kay 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday; — 
Thou  Child  of  Joy, 
36  Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou 
happy  Shepherd-boy  I 


Te  blessSd  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee; 
Hy  heart  is  at  your  festival, 
40  Uy  head  hath  its  coronal. 

The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 
O  evil  day  I  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning. 
This  sweet  May-morning, 
46  And  the  Children  are  culling 

On  every  side, 
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In  a  thousand  vallej'e  far  and  wide, 
Fresb  flowers;  while  the  sun  shinee  warm, 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mother's  arm: — 
)  I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  bear! 

— But  there's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 
Both  of  them  epeak  of  something  that  is  gone: 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
i  Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 

Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  f 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dreamt 


Our  hirth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
60  Hath  had  elsewhere  ita  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar : 
Not  in  entire  foi^^etfulnees. 
And  not  in  utt«r  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  cqpte 
65  From  God,  who  is  our  home: 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  1 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  cloee 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 
70  He  sees  it  in  bis  joy; 

The  Touth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
UuBt  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended; 
75  At  length  the  ]lf  an  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

TI. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasnres  of  her  own ; 
Teemings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
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And,  eren  with  sometlimK  of  a  iUother'B  mind, 
80  Aod  no  unworthy  aim. 

The  homel?  N^urse  doth  all  she  can 
To  loake  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

Tn. 
86  B^old  the  Child  among  his  new-bom  blisses, 
A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size! 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 
Fretted  hy  ealliea  of  his  mother's  kisses. 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyest 
90  See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 

Some  fragment  from  bis  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newlj-Ieamed  art; 
A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  funeral; 
95  And  this  hath  now  bis  heart. 

And  mito  this  he  frames  his  song: 
Then  will  be  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife; 
But  it  will  not  be  long 
100  Ere  this  be  thrown  aside. 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous  stage  " 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
106  That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 

Till. 
Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 
Thy  Soul's  immensit?; 
110  Thou  beet  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 
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That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 

Haunted  forever  b;  the  eternal  mind, —      - 

Mighty  Prophet  I  Seer  bleetl 

115  On  whom  those  truths  do  reet. 

Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Brooda  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 

120  A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  b;; 
Tbou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  height. 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 

125  Thus  blindly  with  thy  bleasednees  at  strife? 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight. 
And  custom  He  upon  thee  with  a  weight. 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life! 


O  joyl  that  in  our  embers 
130  Is  something  that  doth  live. 

That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction:  not  indeed 
13&  For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  reat. 
With   new-fledged   hope   still   fluttering   in   hit 
breast: — 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
140  The  song  of  thanks  and  praise; 

But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
146  Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realizedt 
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High  instinctB  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  Burpnaed : 
But  for  those  first  affections. 
Those  shadowy  recollectione, 
160         Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  momenta  in  the  bemg 

165  Of  the  eternal  Silence:  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Ifor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
160  Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy! 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 

166  Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 


Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  songl 
And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 
170  As  to  the  tabor's  sound  I 

We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng. 
Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play> 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  Hay  I 
176  What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so 

Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  eight. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  In  the  flower; 
We  will  grieve  not,  ra^er  find 
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>  Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 

In  the  primal  Bympath; 

Which  harine  been  must  ever  be; 

In  the  soothing  thougrhts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering; 
S  In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death 

In  jetOR  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 


And    O,    je    Fountains,    Meadows,  Hills    and 

Groves, 
Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loveal 
Yet  in  m;  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might; 

190  I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 
I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret. 
Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  Day 

195  Is  lovely  yet; 

The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 

200  Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

"  I  WANDERED  LONELY  AS  A  CLOUD  " 

{1807) 
I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hiOfl, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils; 
5  Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 
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ContinuoQa  as  the  stars  that  shine  ^ 

And  twinkle  on  the  nulky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
10  Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beeide  them  danced;  but  th^ 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 
15  A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 
In  such  a  jocund  company: 
I  gazed — and  gaied — but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
20  In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude: 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fillo. 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

"BHB  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OP  DELIGHT' 

(1807) 
She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 
5  Her  eyes  are  stars  of  Twilight  fair; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 
10  To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 

T  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

4nd  steps  of  virgin-liberty; 
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16  A  countenance  in  vbich  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
20  Praise,  blame,  lore,  kisses,  tears,  and  smileB. 

And  now  I  see  with  eyes  serene 

The  reiy  pulse  of  the  machine; 

A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  traveller  between  life  and  death; 
25  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 

A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 

And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
80  With  something  of  an  angel  light 

ODE  TO  DUTY 
(1807) 
Stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  OodI 
O  Dutyl  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove; 
6  Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe; 
From  vain  t^nptations  dost  set  free; 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity  I 
There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
10  Be  on  them;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth: 
Glad  Hearts t  without  reproach  or  blot; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not. 
IS  Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last  I 

But  thou,  if  ihej  ^ould  totter,  teach  them  to 
stand  fasti 
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Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 
20  And  jo;  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hoU 

Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold. 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 

Yet  seek  thy  firm  support  according  to  their  need. 

26  I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried ; 
Ko  sport  of  every  random  gust, 
Tet  being  to  myself  a  guide. 
Toe  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust: 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 

30  Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 

The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray ; 
Bat  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I 
may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul. 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

35  I  supplicate  for  thy  control; 
But  in  the  quietness  of  thought: 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires: 
Uy  hopea  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

40  I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stem  Lawgiver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face: 
46  Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong ; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are 
freeh  and  strong. 
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To  humbler  fimctions,  awful  Power  I 
50  I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend 

Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 

Oh,  let  my  weaknesa  hare  an  end  I 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 
55  The  confidence  of  reason  give; 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let  me 
livel 


WmTTBN  IN  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER,  1802 

0  Friend  1  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest. 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show;  mean  handy-work  of  craftsman,  cook, 
5  Or  groom  I — We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unbleat: 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  beat : 
Ko  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 
10  This  is  idolatry:  and  these  we  adore: 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more; 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 

LONDON,  1803 

Miltonl  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower        5 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men; 
Oh  I  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
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Thy  Boul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart: 
Thou  faadet  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea : 
Pure  ae  the  naked  heavens,  majeettc,  free,    11 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way. 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  hers^  did  lay. 

"WHEN  I  HAVE  BOltNE  IN  MEMORY" 

(180S) 
When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 
Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 
I  bad,  my  Country  I — am  I  to  be  blamed  t  5 

Now,  when  I  think  of  Thee,  and  what  Thou  art, 

Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Of  those  onfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;  we  who  find 
In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men ;  10 

And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled: 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then. 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mtnd. 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child  I 


Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  hr 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 

This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 

The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  1 
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The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will; 
Pear  OodI  the  very  honaea  seem  asleep; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  I 

COMPOSED  UPON  THE  BEACH.  NEAit  CALAIS. 


It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 

Breathlees  with  adoration;  the  broad  sun 

la  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea.  6 

Listen  t  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear  Child  I  dear  Oirl  1  that  walkest  with  me  here. 

If  thou  appear  imtouched  by  solemn  thought,  10 

Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine. 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year ; 

And  worship'et  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

"THE  WORLD  18  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US" 

(160^ 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us:  Iat«  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
The  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon;      S 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  ua  not, — Great  God  I  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn;  10 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpaea  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  bom. 
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Samuel  Uaslor  Qoletlbgc 

1772-18U 
THE  RIME  OP  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

IN  BEVEK  PABTO 

(From  tbe  Lj/rieai  BaOadt,  1798) 
Argument 
How  a  Ship  haTiiig  passed  the  Line  was  driToi  1^ 
storms  to  the  cold  Country  towards  the  South  Pole; 
and  how  from  thence  she  made  her  course  to  the  tropi- 
cal Latitude  «f  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean;  and  of  the 
strange  things  that  befell;  and  in  what  manner  tbe 
Ancient  Marinere  came  back  to  hia  own   Country. 

PABT  I. 

iL.'^iEi?^  It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 
tbn*  Qaiiuu     And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three, 
dta^S**ir*i>a '  'B7  th;  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  ej^ 
MaiMtiioDs.     jjo^  wherefore  stopp'st  thou,  me  f 

The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ;  6 

Tbe  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
Uay'st  hear  the  merry  din.' 

He  holds  him  with  bis  skinny  hand, 
'  There  was  a  ship,'  quoth  he.  10 

'Hold  oSI  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon  I' 
Eftaoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

iiM  trcddiof 


SsF! 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 
^  ».  .u,  „«,  The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
M!t>riii("masj  And  listens  lUce  a  three  yearo' child:      1 
^i^^^.  The  Hariner  bath  bis  will 
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The  Wedding-OaeBt  sat  oa  a  stone : 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thua  spake  on  that  ancieat  man. 
The  bright-ejes  Mariner.  30 

'The    ship    was    cheered,    the    harbour 

cleared, 
Heiril;  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

wtehS?^       The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left  aS 

ship  uiied         Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 

asoodwiiuiuid  -^d  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 

ft ^bStt'e*"'    ^^''*  <*°'™  "**«  **>«  =**■ 

Iliu. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon — '  SO 

The  Wedding-Ouest  here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

olSrt^ESSS  "^^^  *'"'^«  •"»*  P<"^  "»to  the  hall, 

tjw  brw»i  mo-  Hed  as  a  rose  is  she; 

HuiiiwcoD-  Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes    3S 

UxiMbhKuie.  The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Gueet  he  beat  hb  breast, 
Tet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner.  10 

b^SOT^ST"  '  ■^<i  ttO"  the  Storm-blast  came,  and  he 
■yd  tbe  Hiaih   Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 

He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wiuga. 

And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dicing  prow,    49 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
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Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast,  . 
And  eoathward  aye  we  fled.  SO 

And  now  there  came  both  nust  and  snoH 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold: 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

"SS^tSi^   And    through    the    drifts    the    snowy 

inaubSwn^  Did  send  a  dismal  sheen: 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 
The  ice  was  all  around:  60 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and 

howled. 
Like  DoiseB  in  a  swound  I 

hlrt'SSdlK   **  length  did  croBB  an  AlbatroBa, 

AibMTOM^cune   Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 

!^^?S>^!^      As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul,        65 

•nd  bMplwlUj. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  bad  eat. 

And  round  and  round  it  flew. 

The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 

The  helmsman  steered  us  through  1       70 
Ant  to  I  tba  Al. 
bwroMprarMb 

S^.  iiS^oi-  And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind; 
to™.^^jjip  The  Albatross  did  follow, 

rt  And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

ff?™"  Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  I 
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In  mist  or  cloud,  od  mast  or  aliroud,      75 

It  perched  for  vespers  nme; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  iog-smoke 

Glunmered  the  white  moon-shine.' 

riatr  hdiiMpiu-  '  ^^  ^^^  thee,  ancient  Uarinert 

bjT  uiiMh  &»     From    the     Jienda,     that     plague     thee 

p  on*  bild  of  .LI  nn 

ijood  Oman.  thus ! —  80 

Why  look'st  thou  sol' — With  my  croea- 

bow 
I  shot  the  AlbatrosB. 

PAST  IT. 

The  Bun  now  rose  upon  the  right; 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
StiU  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left  85 

Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind. 

But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 

Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 

Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  I  90 

™'Sr«I5rt  And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 
Smt?' u^M  ^^^  '*  ^°^*^  work  'em  woe: 
ibc  blidotsMid  for  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 
'""^  That  made  the  breoEe  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch  I  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay,   95 
That  made  the  breese  to  blow  I 

^'ciwod^,  ^°'  ^^  "'''  '^  ^^  Ood'a  own  head, 
UwrJaMuyibo  The  glorious  Sun  uprist: 
^  "^.        Then  aU  averred,  I  bad  kUled  the  bird 
pllcMin^r~      That  bronght  the  fog  and  mist.  100 

cHma,  'Twos  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 
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f^  The  fair  breece  Mew,  the  white  loam  flew, 

•wn  mtwiui*  The  fttiTow  foUowed  free; 

ud  Miuroni&i.  We  were  the  first  that  ever  buist  105 

lis*. 

Th«»^_bff'     Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  soils  dropt 

•— ' — •  down, 

'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 

The  silence  of  the  seal  110 

All  ID  a  hot  and  copper  ak;. 
The  blood;  Sun.  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bi^er  than  the  Uoon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  d^,  115 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
Aa  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 


tron  bcflDi  to 


Water,  water,  everywhere, 

And  idl  the  boards  did  shrink;  120 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ  I 
That  ever  this  shoold  be  I 
Tea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  tegs  125 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 

The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 

The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 

Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white.        130 
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ftj^o^i'"''  ^^  "o™®  "*  dreams  auured  ware 

<jn«otth«iD.  Of  the  Spirit  that  plagued  ub  bo 

uau  ot  ihK  Nine  fathom  deep  ha  had  followed  ns 

SSSid*'liSS.  From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

DOC  angel*;  COD- 

t^wnwiijMT,  And     evei7     tongue,     throueh      uttei 
Sr/lSar'  drought.  136 

Coniud^iv^  Waa  withered  at  the  root; 

^iiua,  muFte  We  could  Dot  speak,  no  more  than  if 

SJ^S^MoSS^  We  had  been  choked  with  soot 

aiu.  and  Uwn  li 

«lraunt  without  Ah !  well-a-day  I  what  evil  looks 

OM  or  more.  g^d  I  from  old  and  young  I  140 

l?5ie'l?'*.«'dill  Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 

inM.woDhiruD  About  my  neck  was  hung. 

tirow  Iba  whole  * 
^^^j,  ^^^ 

There  passed  a  weary  time.   Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  timet  a  weary  time  I  145 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
^off.  A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist ;  ISO 

It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  I 

And  still  it  neared  and  neared : 

As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite,  165 

It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 

^^  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 
be  a  baked, 

m  ti*  We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 


tbe*  Dana  lb 
deulm-blnj 
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Jl^hhliwiih.  Through  uttei  drought  all  dumb  we  stood  I 

boBd*  9t  ibint   I  bit  in;  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood,  160 

And  cried,  A  sail  I  a  soil  I 


With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 

baked. 
Agape  the;  heard  me  call: 
ASuhorjoT-     Qrsmercjl  they  for  joy  did  grin, 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in,    165 
As  they  were  drinking  alL 

i^^lS^ll  See!  seel  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  morel 

baaiUptbu  Hither  to  work  us  weal; 

witkMtiriiid  «r  Without  B  breese,  without  a  tide, 

"*" '  She  steadies  with  upright  keel  I  170 

The  western  wave  was  all  u-flame. 
The  day  was  well-nigh  done  1 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 
When   that    strange    shape   drove   sud- 
denly 175 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

mXa^    ^<1  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with 

Ion  at  ■  ihlp.  bars, 

(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace!) 

As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 

With  broad  and  burning  face.  180 

Alas  I  (thou^t  I,  and  my  heart  beat  load) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nean  I 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Buo. 
Like  restless  goesameresl 
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^»£lnoT  ^"  ^'^  •»"■  "^  through  wbioh  the 
the  Itet  at  tlu  buu  186 

Th^Sp^M-  Did  peer,  as  through  a  gratflt 

i,^^^^  And  ia  that  Woman  all  her  crew! 

no^^w  OB^  Is  that  a  Deathl  and  are  there  twot 

tonahip     ifi>«  Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  I 
*awe],lika 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free,  190 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin -was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Night-nuire  Life-in-Death  was  sh^ 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

KSiltohii?^  The  naked  hulk  alongside  came,         195 

die<dfortiie  And  the  twain  were  casting  dice; 

■bli'oii^ur)'  '  T**^  game  is  done !  I've  won  I  I've  won  I ' 

?iwsu.£nr°'  Q"°th  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

SSuIi'tfi*         ^'^  ^'"•"^  ™°  •*•!*'  **•*  ^*"*  "^  ^*> 
comttof  tiw       At  one  stride  comes  the  dark;  SOO 

■"^  With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea, 

OS  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

5*^^^»  **  ^fi  listened  and  looked  sideways  up! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
iiy  life-blood  seemed  to  sip  I  SOS 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 
The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed 

white; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The    homed    Uood,    with    one    bri{^t 

sMr  210 

Within  the  nether  tip. 

JJJ^Jf*  •""       One  after  one,  by  the  star^ogged  ICooi^ 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
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Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye.  215 

■uv  ui—u  Four  times  fifty  liTing  men, 

dMd.  (And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan) 

With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
Th^  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

Botufr^      The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly,—   220 
bar  work  on  ib«  They  fled  to  bliss  or  woel 
J^'"^        And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by. 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow  t 


S'TiSSSI"     'I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner  I 
uui > aplitt la      I  fear  thy  skinny  hand!  225 

■*  '    And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown.' — 
jteiSSS.*'*"   Fear     not.     fear     not,     thou     Wedding- 
rarMb  Um  of  Guest  I  230 

SSd'tSIS^b   This  body  dropt  not  down. 


ud  pnicHdatli 
toremia  hia 


Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  I 

And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 

My  soul  in  agony.  23i 

J  The  many  men,  so  beautiful  I 
And  they  all  dead  did  lie: 
And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on ;  and  so  did  I. 
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£SS1.7«!Ul   I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea,  240 

iiTe,«no«'        And  drew  my  eyea  away; 
'"^^  I  looked  upon  th«  rotting  deck. 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  guaht,  245 

A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 
And  the  balk  like  pulses  beat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 
the  sky  250 

lAy  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye. 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet 

nJ«hf(?K^     The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
laoeejaorttn  Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  tliey: 

™™"  The   look   with   which    they   looked   on 

me  255 

Had  never  passed  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
Id  hltloMliMM  A  spirit  from  on  high; 
J^^°iS^'"   But  oh !  more  horrible  than  that 
nihi  mU?""  ^^  *  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  1  260 

■ndtEaaui*'     Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 
jSSra.'^ituii     And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

mora  onwud ;      ■ 

■nd  ererjwhera    _,  .         -,,  ■  ^t       i_ 

tha  bin*  akr  <»-  The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 

w^a'aSl'V  And  nowhere  did  abide: 

nrSSi^MiTe  ^**ly  ^^  "™  going  up,  265 

cnuiiiTT  and  And  a  Star  or  two  beside — 

which  tbcj  ao-  Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main, 
DouKcdTta        like  April  hoar-frost  spread: 
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Mguatue      B„t  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay, 
iwcMdudTM     The  charmed  water  burnt  alwaj  270 

joj  M  tbdr  u-    ^  still  and  avf ul  red. 

SiM^mta'^    Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

'•^^jirt'iOo^  I  watched  the  water-snakes: 

gtMtoiia.         They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white. 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light  275 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watched  their  rich  attire: 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 
They    coiled     and    swam;     and    every 
track  280 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

^S?h?ppi-    0  ^"PPy  ^"^"^  things  1  no  tongue 
nma.  Their  beauty  might  declare: 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 
gj^^^        And  I  blessed  them  unaware:  285 

he«rt.  Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

inw|^ibatiEK   rpjjg  gelfaame  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank  390 

Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

FART    V. 

Ob  sleep  I  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  I 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
She      sent      the    gentle      sleep      from 
heaven,  29S 

That  slid  into  my  soul. 
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SIijImSL'^    The  BiUy  buckets  on  the  deck, 

thi  uciant  ki-  That  had  ao  long  remained, 

JiSJbadirtUi        I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew; 

■*>*■  And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained.  300 

iSj  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
Uy  garments  all  were  dank; 
Svire  I  had  drunken  in  mj'  dreams. 
And  bUII  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs :  305 
I  was  BO  light — almost ' 
I  thought  that  I  bad  died  in  aleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

H«  bnntta         And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind : 

KrandlUM  -      ...  n-... 

tMihitnuiaa       It  did  not  come  anear;  31U 

SStantta  to?*  But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
•kj  ud  Uia  ■!•-  That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  I 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sbeen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about  t    315 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 
And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black 
cloud;  320 

The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  Ifoon  was  at  its  side: 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  ne?er  a  jag,      325 
A  rirer  steep  and  wide. 


DpIr^dhyGOOgll 
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SfrtSST^  The  loud  wind  ne^er  reached  the  8hip, 

■ralDn5i«d,u»d   Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on] 

on;        """•  Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 

The  dead  men  gave  a  groan.  330 

Th^  groaned,  thej  stirred,  they  all  Up- 
rose, 
Not  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 
X  It  had  heen  etrange,  even  in  a  dream. 

To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved 
on;  336 

Tet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes, 

Where  the;  were  wont  to  do ; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 
tools — 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew.  340 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee: 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

Sis  rf^.*^  '  ^  ^^^  *^^'  ancient  Mariner ! '  346 

mon.norbj  Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 

•wu^  middi*  'TwBS  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 

bieM^Mmot  ^l"ch  to  their  corses  came  again, 

■Dfciic  ii^Tite,  But  ft  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

'  For  when  it  dawned — they  dropped  their 
arms,  350 

And  clustered  round  the  mast; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  tbeii 

mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 
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Around,  around,  flew  each  eweet  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun;  35a 

Slovly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Nov  mixed,  now  one  b;  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are,      360 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoniogl 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instnimenta, 
Kow  like  a  lonely  flute; 
And  now  it  is  an  aogel'a  eong,  866 

That  makes  the  heavena  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June,  370 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Bingeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  Doon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship,     875 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

sSrii'h^^e  Tinder  the  ked  nine  fathom  deep, 
•oatb-poic  CAT-  From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
i*f™i»tte'"''  The  spirit  slid:  and  it  waa  he 

■nniic  troop,     The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
^u^'^       And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean: 
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But  ID  a  minute  she  'gan  Btir,  386 

With  a  abort  uneaay  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  lengtli 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horee  let  go. 

She  made  a  sudden  bound :  890 

It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 

And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

TM  M»  How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 

^mc»,uwtB-  I  have  not  to  declare; 
SS^'^i:^  But  ere  my  living  life  returned,  895 

mmt.  Mm  put  I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned, 

add  twoofUiua    TVO  TOlCeS  lU  the  QIT. 
i«lM«nM  10  tba 

KDcaUiBud  'Isit  hef  Quothone,  'la  this  the  mant 

SSSJiMSTwr  By  Him  who  died  on  cross, 

"^JdTu  ^  With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low       400 

poiu  Bpirtv"  The  harmless  Albatross. 

'  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 

In  the  land  of  mbt  and  snow. 

He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 

Who  shot  bim  with  his  bow.'  405 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew: 

Quoth  he, '  The  man  hath  penance  don% 

And  penance  more  will  do.' 

PABT  VI. 
PIB8T  TOICB 
'  But  tell  me,  tell  met  speak  again,       410 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  faati 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  t' 
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*  Still  as  a  slave  before  Mb  lord, 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast; 
His  great  bright  ej&  most  sileatlj 
Up  to  the  Uoon  is  cost — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  seel  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him.' 

FIBBT  TOIOB 

'  But  why  driTes  on  that  ship  so  fast. 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  t ' 


BECOND  TOIOE 

'  The  air  is  cut  away  before 
And  closes  from  behind. 


425 


Fly,  brother,  fly  I  more  high,  more  high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated.' 

]2%J^^J^  I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on  430 

urdadjtheifo.  Afl  in  a  gentle  weather: 

Jdfai>p«uDca  'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Hfoon  was 
bBgUuunr.  l^jj_ 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter:  439 

AU  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyeSt 
That  in  the  Ifoon  did  glitter. 
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The  pang,  the  curB«,  with  which  the?  died. 
Had  never  paseed  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs,  440 
Xor  turn  them  up  to  pra;. 

And  now  this  spell  was  enapt:  once  more 
j    I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 

And  looked  far  forth,  jet  little  aaw 

Of  what  had  els»  been  seen —  44S 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks  on. 

And  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend      450 

Doth  dose  behind  him  tread. 

Bat  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 

Nor  sound  nor  motion  made: 

Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 

In  ripple  or  in  shade.  456 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangel;  with  my  fears, 
Tet  it  felt  like  a  wdcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  fiew  the  ship,  460 

Tet  she  sailed  softly  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breece — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 


M>TluTt«- 


__„„  __      '  OhI  dream  of  joy!  is  this  indeed 
^Mtib  bii  u-   The  lighthouse  top  I  see  ? 
UT.eimDiij.       jg  ^hiB  the  hiUt  is  this  the  kirki 
Is  this  mine  own  countreet 
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We  drifted  o'er  tbe  harbour-bar. 

And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

O  let  me  be  avake,  my  GodI  470 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass. 

So  smoothly  it. was  strewnl 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 

And  the  shadow  of  the  Uoon.  475 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock: 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentnees 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And    the    bay    was    white    with    ulent 
light  480 

Till  rising  from  the  same, 
•pWulSl™  the  ^^  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
dead  bodiM,        In  crimson  coloors  came. 

"^,»Pi*"in      A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
ihalr  own  fonu    _,  ,     ,  *^  .„, 

of  light  Those  cnmson  shadows  wero:  485 

I  turned  my  eyee  upon  the  deck — 
Ob  Christ  I  what  saw  I  there  I 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat. 
And,  by  the  holy  rood  I 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man,  490 

On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 

It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 

They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 

Eaclk  one  a  lovely  light ;  495 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
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No  voice;  but  oh)  the  silence  sank 
Like  muBic  on  m;  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars,       500 

I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer; 

Uy  head  vas  turned  perforce  away. 

And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  bo;, 

I  heard  them  coming  fast:  505 

Dear  Lord  in  Heaven  I  it  was  a  jof 

The  dead  men  could  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice : 

It  is  the  Hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns  510 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 

PAST  m. 

This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  elopes  down  to  the  sea.  515 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  I 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineree 
That  come  from  a  far  conntree. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon,  and  eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump :  530 

It  ie  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neared :  I  heard  them  talk, 
'  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow  I 
Where   are   those   lights   so   many   and 
fair,  63S 

That  signal  made  but  oowf 
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gyS;^^       'Strang^    by   my   faith!'    the    Hennit 

'  And  they  answered  not  our  cheer  t 

The  planks  look  warped  1  and  see  tboee 

sails, 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere !  680 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

'  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow,  S35 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below. 
That  eats  the  she-wolfs  young.' 

'  Dear  Lord  I  it  hath  a  fiendish  look — 
(The  Pilot  made  reply) 
I  am  8-feared ' — '  Push  on,  push  on  I '  640 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 

But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred; 

The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 

And  straight  a  sound  was  heard.  646 


Still  louder  and  more  dread: 

It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

TJiemctait  Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful 
btha  Pilot'*  sound,  650 

*°^  Which  sky  and  ocean  emote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 
drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  Pilot's  boat.  656 
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Upon  the  whirl,  where  Bank  the  ship. 
The  boat  apun  round  and  round; 
Aad  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  aound. 

I  mored  my  lips — the  Pilot  shrieked    560 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holf  Hemiit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  proTod  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oon:  the  Pilot's  boj. 

Who  now  doth  craxy  go,  565 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

'  Ha  1  ha ) '  quoth  he, '  full  plain  I  see. 

The  Devil  knows  bow  to  row.' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  coontree,        570 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land  I 
The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

2JJ^^^_      '  O  shrieve  me,  ahrieve  me,  holy  man  1 ' 

The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow.  575 

'  Say  quick,'  quoth  he, '  I  bid  thee  say — 

SujSJBSISS'"  ^^^*  maimer  of  man  art  thou? ' 

Forthwith    this    frame    of    mine    was 

wrenched 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  b^in  my  tale;      680 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Mthuio^  Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 

.«M.M.  That  agony  returns: 

xTtnT^  And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 

*°  This  heart  within  me  bums.  585 


M  Bermlt 
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I  pass,  like  ni^t,  from  land  to  land; 

I  have  Btrange  power  of  speech; 

That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 

I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me ; 

To  him  my  tale  I  teach.  590 

What  load  uproar  bursts  from  that  doorl 

The  wedding-guests  are  there : 

But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 

And  bride-ma  ids  singing  are: 

And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell,  595 

Which  biddeth  me  to  prajerl 

0  Wedding-Oueetl  this  bouI  hath  been 
Alooe  on  a  wid^  wide  sea : 
So  lonel;  'twas,  that  Ood  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be.  600 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast. 
Tie  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kiik 
With  a  goodly  company! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk,  605 

And  all  together  pray, 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay  1 

.  Farewell,  farewell  I  but  this  I  tell         610 

'  To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest  t 

["II  thtwi  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 

._..  ■  Both  man  and  bird  and  beast 

He  prayeth  beet,  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small;  61S 

For  the  dear  Ood  who  loveth  ns. 

He  made  and  loveth  alL 
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The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  boar, 
6S0  Is  gone;  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunnedf 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
625  He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


THE  GOOD  GREAT  MAK 


COUPLAIMT 


'  How  seldom,  friend  I  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honour  or  wealth  with  all  his  worth  and  pains  I 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits 
i      Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains.' 


For  shame,  dear  friend,  renounce  this  canting 

strain  I 
What  would'st  thou  have  a  good  great  man  ob- 

Placet  titles?  salary?  a  gilded  chain? 

Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  had  slain? 

10  Qreatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends! 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
The  good  great  man?  three  treasures,  lots  and 

LIGHT, 
And  CALM  TB0U0ST8.  r^rular  as  Infants'  breath : 
And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and 
night — 

15  HiusELF,  his  Maebb,  and  the  ANQEL  Death! 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE 

(1833-1882) 


Verae,  a  breeze  mid  bloBsoms  strayincr. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  tike  a  bco-- 
Both  were  mine  I    Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
6  When  I  was  young  I 

When  I  waa  young? — Ah,  woful  Wheal 
Ah!  for  the  change  'twixt  Now  and  Theut 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  bands. 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 

10  O'er  aery  cliffs  and  glittering  sands, 
How  lightly  then  it  flaebed  along : — 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 

15  That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  I 

Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
20  O I  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-liket 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 
Ere  I  was  old. 

Ere  I  was  old?    Ob  woful  Ere, 

Which  tells  me,  Tenth's  no  longer  here  I 

25  O  Youth  1  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known,  that  Thou  and  I  were  one, 
111  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 
It  cannot  be  that  Thou  art  gonel 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd: — 

80  And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  I 
What  strange  distniiae  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe,  that  Thou  art  gonet 
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X  eee  theee  locks  in  silvei;  slips. 
This  droopingr  gait,  this  altered  size: 
35  Put  Spring-tide  bloesoniB  on  th;  Upe 
And  tears  take  sunebine  from  thine  e;esl 
Life  ia  but  thought:  ao  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 

Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 
40  But  the  tears  of  mournful  evel 

Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 

That  oi)l7  serree  to  make  us  grieve. 
When  we  are  old: 

That  ozily  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
45  With  oft  and  tedious  takiog-leave. 

Like  some  poor  nigh-related  gueet, 

That  may  not  rudely  be  dismist; 

Tet  hath  ontstay'd  his  welcome  while. 

And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE 
(February  aut,  18ST) 

All  Kature  seems  at  work.    Slugs  leave  their 

lair— 
The  bees  are  stirring — birds  are  on  the  wing — 
And  Winter  slumbering  in  the  open  air. 
Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spring  I 
5  And  I  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing, 
Kor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 
Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths 
blow. 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar 

flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths  I  bloom  for  whom  ye  may, 
10  For  me  ye  bloom  not  I   Glide,  rich  streams,  awav ! 
With  lips  unbrightened,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll  r 
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And  would  joa  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  toy 

soul? 
Work  without  Hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve,  ■ 
And  Hope  without  an  object  caimot  live. 


Vobert  Soutbes 

1774-1848 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM 

(Written  at  Weatbuiy,  1711% 


It  was  a  summer  evening. 

Old  Easpar'a  work  was  done. 
And  he  before  bis  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun, 
6  And  bj  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 


She  saw  her  brother  Peterktn 

RoU  something  large  and  round. 
Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 
)      In  playing  there  had  found; 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 
That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round 


Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy. 

Who  stood  expectant  by; 
15  And  then  the  old  man  ehook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh. 
"'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull."  said  he^ 
"Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 
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"  I  find  them  in  the  garden, 
)      For  there's  manr  hereabout; 
And  often  vhen  I  go  to  plough,. 
The  ploughshare  turns  them  outt 
For  many  thousand  men  "  aaid  he, 
"  Werft  slain  in  that  great  victory." 


S6  "  Now  tell  ua  what 't  was  all  about," 

Yonng  Peterkin,  be  cries; 

And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder- waiting  eyes; 
"Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
80  And  what  they  fought  each  other  for." 


"It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
"Who  put  the  French  to  rout; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out; 
36  But  every  body  said,"  quoth  he, 
"  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 


"  Ky  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 
)      And  he  was  forced  to  fly; 
80  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 


"With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 
Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
45  And  many  a  childing  mother  then 
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And  new-bom  baby  died; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  evei?  famous  victor;. 


"The;  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 
0      After  the  field  was  won; 
For  man;  thousand  bodice  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  Bun; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  most  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 


65  "Qreat  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlboro'  won. 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene." 
"  Why  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing  I " 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 
"Kay  .   .  nay  .   .   my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 
60  "  It  was  a  famous  victory. 


"And  every  body  praised  the  Duke 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last!" 

Quoth  little  Feterkin. 
S  "  Why  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  h^ 
"  But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

MY  DAYS  AMONG  THE  DEAD  ABB  PAST 
(WritUn  at  Eeswfck,  1818) 


Ify  days  among  the  Dead  are  past; 

Around  me  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  east. 
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The  mighty  miiidB  of  old; 
6  My  uever-failiug  friends  are  the?. 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 


With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe; 

And  while  I  understand  uid  feel 

10         How  much  to  them  I  owe, 

Ky  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 

With  tears  of  though tful  gratitude. 

III. 
My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead;  vrith  them 
I  live  in  long-past  years; 
15  Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 
Partake  their  hopes  and  fears. 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

rv. 
iSy  hopes  are  with  the  Dead;  anon 
SO  My  place  with  them  will  be. 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  Futurity: 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust 
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^osepb  XIanco  Wbitc 

1775-1841 
SONMET  TO  NIGHT 
(Fim  published  19aS) 

l^Bterioua  Kigbt  I  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  bjr  report  Divine,  and  heard  thj  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  goodly  frame, 
Thie  glorious  canop7  oi  light  and  blue? 
6  But  through  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 
Bathed  in  the  hues  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  Host  of  Heaven  came. 
And  lo  1  creation  broadened  to  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  guessed  such  darkness  lay  con* 

cealed 
10  Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun !  or  who  divined 

Whilst  bud,  and  flower,  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
Thou  to  such  countless  worlds  badst  made  us 

blind! 
Why  should  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious 

strife, 
T£  Light  conceals  so  much,  wherefore  not  Life? 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

1771-1888 

HAROLD'S  SONG  TO  R08ABELLB 

(From  Lag  of  the  La$t  Jfi'tutnl) 

CANTO  vi.-xxin. 

(1805) 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  ga;t 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabella. 
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8  "Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crevl 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  I 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensbeuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day< 

"The  blat^ening  wave  is  edged  with  vhite; 
10         To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mewB  fly; 
The  flshera  have  heard  the  Waler-Sprite, 

Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  shrowd  swathed  round  ladye  gay; 
16  Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch: 

Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day?"— 

"'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
20         Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  oliide. 
If  'tis  not  fiU'd  by  Rosabelle.— " 

26  O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam; 
Twaa  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
80         It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glep ; 
'Twaa  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomdeik 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncofiSn'd  lie, 
35  Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 
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Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  aacriBty  and  altar's  pale; 
Shone  ereiy  pillar  foliage -bound, 
40         And  glinuner'd  all  the  dead  men'a  maiL 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  fitill  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

45  There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 

Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapeUe; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabellel 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
60         With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell; 
But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovdy  Boaabelle. 


ALICE   BRAND 

(Prom  Tie  Lads  oft^  Laka,  1810) 


Uerry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood. 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 
When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in 
cry. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

6  "  O  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 
Is  lost  for  love  of  you; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold, 
Aa  outlaws  wont  to  do. 
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"  0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  th;  locks  so  bright, 
10      And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 
That  on  the  night  of  our  Inckleea  flight, 
Tb;  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"  Kow  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech 
The  hand  that  held  the  glave, 
15  For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 
And  stakes  to  fence  our  cava 

"And  for  vest  of  pall,  th;  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slau^terM  deer, 
20     To  keep  the  cold  away." 

"  0  Richard  I  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

26  "  If  pall  and  rair  no  more  I  wear. 
Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 
As  warm,  well  say,  is  the  russet  grey. 
As  gay  the  forest  green. 

"  And,  Richard,  if  onr  lot  be  hard, 
80      And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 
And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 


'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood. 
So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing; 
86  On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side, 
Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 
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Up  spoke  the  mood;  Elfin  King, 
Who  won'd  within  the  hill, — 
like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  church, 
10      Hi  9  voice  vas  ghostly  shrill. 

"  Wh;  sounds  jon  etroke  on  heech  and  oak. 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen? 
45  Or  vho  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green! 

"  Up,  Urgan,  up  I  to  yon  mortal  hie. 

For  thou  wert  christen'd  man ; 
For  croas  or  aign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 
60      For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

"  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepleas  eye; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  ^at  his  life  would  port, 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 


66  'Tia  merry,  'tis  meny,  in  good  greenwood. 

Though  the  birds  have  still'd  their  sin^ng; 
The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise. 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf, 
60      Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 

And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself, 

"  I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

"That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 
65      That  woman  void  of  fear. — 

"  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 
'Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer." — 
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''Kow  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  moodl 
It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 
70  The  stain  of  thine  own  kindl;  blood. 
The  blood  of  Etbert  Brand." 

Then  forward  Bt«pp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
"  And  if  there's  blood  on  Bichard'e  hand, 
75      A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

"And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  elf, 

B7  Him  whom  Demons  fear. 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself,    ' 

And  what  thine  errand  here?" — 

IT. 

80  "  'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 
When  fairy  birds  are  singing. 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch's  side 
With  bit  and  bridle  ringing: 

"  And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land — 
gfi      But  all  is  glistening  show. 

Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 
Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

"And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam. 
Is  our  inconstant  shape, 
90  Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 
And  Dow  tike  dwarf  and  ape. 

"  It  was  between  the  night  and  day. 
When  the  Fairy  King  has  power. 
That  I  Bunlc  down  in  a  sinfid  fray, 
9S  And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd  away. 
To  the  joyleaa  El£n  bower. 
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"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

Who  thrice  my  brow  dnrat  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold, 
100      As  fair  a  form  oa  thine." 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  cross'd  him  twice- 

That  lad^  was  so  brave; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 
The  darker  grew  the  care. 

106  She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold; 
He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold, 
Her  brother,  Etbert  Brand! 

Kerry  it  is  in  good  greenwood, 
110        When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 
But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermeline  gray 
When  all  the  bella  were  ringing. 

EDMUND'S  SONG 

(From  Boktbs,  1813) 

CAirro  m.  xvi. 

0,  Brignall  hanks  are  wild  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there. 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
6  And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily* — 


"  0,  Brignall  banks  are  f reeh  and  fair, 
10      And  Greta  woods  are  green; 

Fd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 
Than  reign  our  English  queen."— 
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"  If,  maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me, 
To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
15  Thou  first  must  gueae  what  life  lead  we. 
That  dwell  b;  dale  and  down  I 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 

Ab  read  full  well  70a  may. 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed, 
20      As  blithe  as  Queen  of  Uay." — 


Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 
And  Oreta  woods  are  green; 

Fd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  tber^ 
Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

35  "  I  read  7011,  b;  ^our  bugle-horn, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 

I  read  you  for  a  Ranger  swom. 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood. — 
"  A  Banger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 
80        And  'tis  at  peep  of  light; 

His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mom. 
And  mine  at  dead  of  night." — 


Tet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  gay; 
8fi  I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 
To  reign  his  Queen  of  Mayl 

"With  bumish'd  brand  and  musketoon. 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  dragoon, 
40      That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum."— 
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"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 
No  more  the  trumpet  hear; 

But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 
Hy  comrades  take  the  spear. 


4S  "  And,  O I  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair* 
And  Oreta  woods  be  ga;. 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 
Would  reign  my  Queen  of  Mayl 

"Maiden I  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 
60      A  nameless  death  I'll  die; 

The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead. 

Were  better  mate  than  II 

And  when  I'm  with  m;  comrades  met. 
Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
55  What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Xor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHOBns 

"  Tet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Oreta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
60     Would  grace  a  summer  queen." — 

SONG 

A  WXABT  LOT  18  TmBB 

(From  the  same) 
CAitTO  m.  &SVI11. 

"A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine  I 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  press  the  rue  for  winet 
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6  A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 
A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, — 
No  more  of  me  you  knew 
Uj  love! 
10  No  more  of  me  70a  knew. 

"  This  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow. 

The  rose  is  buddlngr  fain; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow, 
Ere  ve  two  meet  again." 
16  He  tum'd  his  charger  as  he  spake, 
TJpon  the  river  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reina  a  shaken 
Said,  "Adieu  forever  more. 
My  love! 
SO  And  adieu  forever  more." — 


allaH'A-dalb 
(Prom  tbe  tame) 
CAirro  m.  xxx. 
AUan-a-Dale  has  no  fagots  for  burning, 
ADan-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
ADan-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinnins. 
Yet  Allan-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
5  Come,  read  me  my  riddle!  come,  barken  my  talel 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allan-a-Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Ravensworth  prances  in  pride, 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  side. 
Tbe  mere  for  hia  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game, 
10  The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the 
tame; 
Tet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  tbe  vale, 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  AUan-a-Dalel 
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Allan-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight, 

Tlioush  his  spur  be  aa  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as 
bright; 
15  AUan-a-Dale  is  no  baron 'or  lord, 

Tet  twenty  tall  yeoman  will  draw  at  his  word; 

And  the  beet  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail. 

Who  at  Eere-cross  on  Staomore  meets  Allan-a- 
Dale. 

AQan-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come; 
20  The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home : 

"  Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on 
the  htU, 

My  hail,"  quoth  bold  Allan,  "shows  gallanter 
still; 

'Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  crescent 
so  pale, 

And  with  all  its  bright  spangles  I "  said  Allan-a- 
Dale. 

25  The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  begone; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  tbrnr 

cry: 
He  has  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  blat^ 

eye. 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale, 
SO  And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allsn-a-Dale  t 

80N0 

THE  CATAUEB 

(From  the  same) 

CAMTO  v.   XX 

While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and 

erray, 
Uy  true  love  has  mounted  Ms  steed  and  away, 
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Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o'er  down; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for 
the  Crown  I 


6  He  has  doffd  the  Bilk  doublet  the  breaat-plate  to 
bear. 
He  baa  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  bis  long  Sowing 

From  bis  belt  to  bis  etiirup  his  broadsword  bangs 

Heaven  shield  tbe  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for 
the  Crown  1 

For  tbe  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword 

be  draws; 

10  Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his  cause; 

His  watdiword  is  hobour,  bis  pay  is  renown, — 

Ood  strike  with  tbe  Gallant  that  strikes  for 

tbe  Crown  I 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  tbeir  Waller, 

and  all 
The  round-headed  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall; 
16  But  tell  those  bold  traitors  of  London's  proud 

town, 
That  tbe  spears  of  tbe  North  have  encircled  tbe 

Crown. 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  tbeir 

foes; 
There's    Erin's   high  Onnond,    and    Scotland's 

Uontrosel 
Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey, 

and  Brown, 
20  With  tbe  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  tbe 

Crown  t 
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Xow  joy  to  the  creet  of  the  braye  Cavalier  t 
Be  hie  batmer  unconquer'd,  resietleas  his  spear. 
Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  be  may 

drown. 
In  a  pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  het 

Crown. 


HUNTING  SONG 

{1B08) 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day, 
All  the  jolly  chase  is  here 
With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear; 
fi  Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 
ICerrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
10  The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming. 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming; 
And  foresters  have  bney  been 
To  trsck  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 
IS  Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies, 
20  Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed; 
Tou  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 
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25  liouder,  lender  chant  tbe  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladiee  gay  I 
Tell  tbem  youth,  and  mirth,  and  gle^ 
Kun  a  coarse  as  well  as  we; 
Time,  stem  huntsman  I  who  can  banllE, 

80  Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk; 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladiee  gay. 

JOCK  OP  HAZELDEAIT 
(IBie) 


"Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladle t 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 
ril  wed  ye  to  my  yonogest  gaa. 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride : 
H  And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen  " — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


"  Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done, 
10         And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington 

And  lord  of  Langley-date ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha'. 
His  sword  In  battle  keen" — 
IB  But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 
For  Jock  of  Hazddean. 


"A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 
l^oT  braid  to  bind  your  hair; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  haw^ 
>         Kor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 
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And  Tou,  the  foremost  of  them  a'. 
Shall  ride  our  f  oreet-queen  " — 

But  aye  ehe  loot  the  tears  dovn  fa' 
For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


m       The  kirk  vaB  deck'd  at  morning-tide, 
The  tapers  glimmered  fair ; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there : 
Thej  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha'; 
}  The  ladie  was  not  seen  I 

She's  o'er  the  border  and  ava' 
Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


MADGE  WILDFIRE'S  SONG 
(From  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  1818) 

"Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 

Walking  so  early; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush. 

Singing  so  rarely. 

5  "'Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird. 
When  shall  I  marry  met' 
'  When  si:i  braw  gentlemen 
Eirkward  shall  carry  ye.' 


"'Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 
)      Birdie,  say  truly? ' — 
*  The  grey-headed  sexton. 
That  delvea  the  grave  duly. 
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The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  atone 
Shall  light  thee  etouly; 
16  The  owl  from  the  steeple  Bing, 
'  Welcome,  proud  lady.' " 

BORDER  BALLAD 
(From  The  SlonatUry,  1890) 


Harch,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 

Why  the  deil  dimia  ye  march  forward  id  toAert 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 
All  the  Blue  Bonnets  aro  boimd  for  the  Border. 
C  Many  a  banner  spread. 

Flutters  above  your  head, 
Uany  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story; 
Mount  and  make  ready  then. 
Sons  of  the  mountain  glen, 
10  Fight  for  the  Queen  and  the  old  Scottish  gloryl 


Come  from  the  hills  where  the  hirsels  are  graz- 
ing. 
Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the  roe; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing. 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
>  Trumpets  are  sounding, 

War-steeds  are  bounding. 
Stand  to  your  arms  then,  end  march  in  good 
order; 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray, 
)  When  the  Blue  B(mnet8  came  over  the  Borderl 
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COUHTT  GUT 
(From  (jumtin  Dvneard,  IBSS) 

"  Ah  1  Coun^  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  BUD  haa  left  the  lea. 
The  orange-flower  perfumes  the  bower. 

The  breeze  ia  on  the  sea. 
0  The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrilt'd  all  day. 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh; 
Breeee,  bird,  and  flower,  confess  the  hoor. 

But  where  is  County  Guy  I 

"  The  village  maid  steals  through  the  abade^ 
10     Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high. 
Sings  high-bom  CaTalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 
Wow  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky; 
15  And  high  end  low  the  influence  know- 
But  where  ia  County  Guy!" 


Ubomad  Campbell 

17Tr-18« 

TE  UARINERS  OF  ENQLAND 

CSOO) 

Te  mariners  of  England 
That  guard  our  native  seas, 
Whoee  flag  haa  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeiel 
5  Tonr  glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe. 
And  sweep  through  the  deep. 
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WUle  the  stonnr  winda  do  Mow; 
While  the  battle  ragea  loud  and  long, 
10  And  the  storm;  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave  1 — 
For  the  deck  it  was  tjieir  field  of  fame. 
And  Ocean  was  their  grave : 

15  Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell 
Tour  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
Ab  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

20  And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

Ko  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wbtob. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
25  With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below — 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 

Where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
30  And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum. 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
85  Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors  I 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more^ 
40  And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 
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HOHENLINDEN 
(1802) 

On  Linden,  when  the  8un  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  th'  untrodden  enow. 
And  dark  aa  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Ibbf,  rolling  rapidly. 

5  But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  Sres  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 

10  Each  hoTBeman  drew  bis  battle  blade. 

And  furious  ever;  charger  neighed. 

To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  rivea. 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven, 
16  And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven, 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow. 
On  Linden's  bills  of  stainM  anow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
SO      Of  leer,  rolling  rapitUy. 

'Tis  mom,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

26  The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  gravel 
Wave,  If  unich  I  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalryl 
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few,  few,  shall  part  where  many  meet  I 
30  The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC 
(1800) 

Of  Kelson  and  the  Kortii 
Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 
When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown, 
S  And  her  arms  along  tiie  deep  proudly  shone; 
By  each  gnn  the  lighted  brand 
In  a  bold  determin'd  hand. 
And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. 

10  Like  leviathans  afloat 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine, 

Wliile  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line: 

It  was  ten  of  April  mom  by  the  chime; 
15  As  they  drifted  on  their  path. 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death. 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 

For  a  time. 

But  the  might  of  England  flushed 
20  To  anticipate  the  scene, 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rushed 

Cer  the  deadly  apace  between — 

"Hearts  of  oak,"  our  captains  cried,  when  ea 
gun. 

From  its  adamantine  lipa 
S6  Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships. 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 

Of  the  sun. 
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Again  1  again  1  again  1 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack; 
30  Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  oar  cheering  sent  us  back; — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowlf  boom:- 

Tfaen  ceased — and  all  is  wail. 

As  the;  strike  the  abattered  sail, 
36  Or  in  conflagration  pale 

Light  the  gloom. 


Out  spoke  the  victor  then. 

As  he  hailed  them  o'er  the  vave; 

"  Ye  are  brothers  I  ye  are  men  I 

40  And  we  conquer  but  to  save; 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring: 
But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet 
With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet. 
And  make  submission  meet 

46  To  our  King." 


Then  Denmark  Meet  our  chief. 
That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose; 
And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grie^ 
From  her  people  wildly  rose, 
Q  As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  da;; 
While  the  sun  looked  smiling  bright 
O'er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight. 
Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 
Died  away. 


66  Now  joy,  old  England,  raise 
For  the  tidings  of  thy  might. 
By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 
While  the  wine  cup  shines  in  light; 
And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar. 
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BO  Let  US  think  of  them  that  eleep. 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 
Bjr  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore  I 

Brave  hearts  I  to  Britaia's  pride 
66  Once  so  faithful  and  bo  true. 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died, 

With  the  gallant  good  RioD, 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o'er  their  grave  I 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 
70  And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 
.  Singing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  thebntvel 

SONG 

"MRN  or  EHQLASO" 

If  en  of  England  I  who  inherit 
Rights  that  coat  your  sires  their  blood. 

Men  whose  und^enerate  spirit 

Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood : 

6  By  the  foes  ye've  fought  uncounted. 
By  the  glorious  deeds  ye've  done. 
Trophies  captured — breaches  mounted, 
IfaTiee  conquered — kingdoms  wont 

Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 
lO      Hence  but  fruitless  wreaths  of  fame. 
If  the  patriotism  of  your  fathers 
Glow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same. 

What  are  monuments  of  bravery. 
Where  no  public  virtues  blocmit 
16  What  avail  in  lands  of  slavery, 

Trophied  temples,  arch  and  tombt 
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Pageants  I — ^Let  the  world  revere  us 
For  our  people's  rights  and  laws. 
And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 
20      Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 

Tours  are  Hampden's,  Russell's  glor;, 
Sydney's  matchless  fame  is  yours, — 

Martyrs  in  heroic  story, 
Worth  a  hundred  AgincourtsI 

25  We're  the  sons  of  sires  that  baffled 
Crowned  and  mitred  tyranny : 
They  defied  the  field  and  scaflold 
For  their  birthrights — so  will  we  I 

SONO 


Star  that  bringeet  home  the  bee, 
And  setfst  the  weary  labourer  free  I 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou. 

That  send'st  it  from  above, 
6  Appearing  when  Heaven's  breath  and  brow. 

Are  sweet  as  Iter's  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies. 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise. 
Whilst  f  sr-oS  lowing  herds  are  beard, 
10     And  songs,  when  toil  Is  done. 
From  cottages  whose  smoke  unstirred 
Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  love's  soft  interviews. 

Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse; 

15  Their  remembrancer  in  Heaven 

Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art^ 
Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 
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AS  BLOW  ODR  SHIP 

(From  Irith  Xelodiei,  1807-1884) 

Ab  slow  oar  ship  her  foam;  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleariDg, 
Her  trembling  pennant  etill  look'd  back 

To  that  dear  isle  'twas  leaving. 
6  So  loath  we  part  from  all  we  love. 

From  all  the  linlca  that  bind  us ; 
So  turn  our  hearts,  where'er  we  rove, 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us  I 

When,  round  the  bowl,  of  vanisb'd  :rearB 
10      We  talk,  with  joyous  seeming, 

And  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears, 

So  faint,  bo  sad  their  beaming; 

While  mem'r7  brings  us  back  again 

Each  earl;  tie  that  twin'd  us, 

16  Oh,  aweet'a  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we've  left  behind  usl 

And,  when  in  other  climes  we  meet 
Some  isle  or  vale  enchanting. 

Where  all  looks  flow'ry,  mild  and  sweet, 
20      And  nought  but  love  is  wanting; 

We  think  how  great  bad  been  our  bliss, 
If  Heav'n  had  but  asaign'd  us 

To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this. 
With  some  we've  left  behind  us! 

25  As  travllers  oft  took  back  ai  eve. 
When  eastward  darkly  going. 
To  gaze  upon  the  light  they  leave 
Still  faint  behind  them  glowing — 
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So,  vihea  the  close  of  pleaeure's  da; 
80      To  gloom  liath  neex  consign'd  us. 
We  tnm  to  catch  one  fading  ray 
Of  joy  that's  left  behind  ns. 

THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THHODQH  TARA'8  HALLS 
(From  the  isme) 

The  harp  that  once,  through  Tara's  Halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls. 

As  if  that  soul  were  fied : — 
5  So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  da;a, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er; 
And  hearts,  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  morel 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 
10      The  harp  of  Tara  swells; 

The  chord,  alone,  that  breaks  at  night. 

Its  tale  of  ruin  t«lls : — 
Thus  freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 
,    The  only  throb  she  gives 
15  Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks. 
To  show  that  still  sh«  liresl 
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"  0  Lacbrjinanun  fons,  teneTO  Mcn» 
Dncentlum  onxtt  ez  animo :  qiiater 
Felix!  In  Iroo  qui  scateiitem 
Pectora  te,  pta  Nympba,  tearit." 

—Qray'i  Ptemata. 


There's  not  a  jo;  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes 

away. 
When  the  glow  of  earl;  thought  declines  in  feeling's 

dull  deca;; 
'Tis  not  on  Tenth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone,  which 

fades  so  fast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  e'er  youth  itself 

be  past. 


Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  tiie  wreck  of 
happiness  5 

Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess : 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in 
vain 

The  shore  to  which  their  ehiver'd  sail  shall  never 
stretch  again. 


Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself 

comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its 
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That  heav;  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our 

t«ara. 
And  though  the  eye  ma;  eparkle  BtUl,  'tis  where  the  ioe 

appears. 


Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lipe,  and  mirth  dis- 
tract the  breast. 

Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 
former  hojje  of  rest;  14 

'Tie  but  as  ivy  leaves  around  the  niin'd  turret  wreatli. 

All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  gray 
beneath. 


Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have  been. 

Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept  o'er  many  a  van- 
ished scene: 

As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 
though  they  be. 

So  midst  the  witber'd  waate  of  life,  those  tears  would 
flow  to  me.  20 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY 
(From  Habrete  MOodif.  18tB) 


She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climee  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 
6  Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 
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One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  le«e. 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
10      Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  bow  dear,  their  dwelling-placft 


And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow. 
So  soft,  BO  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
15  The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent  1 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON 
(Introduatlon  h>  The  Pritontr  qf  OhiUon) 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainlesa  mindf 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty!  thou  art. 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd —  I 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom 
Their  countiy  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Ohillon  t  thy  prison  is  a  holy  plaoe. 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod,         IC 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 
By  Bonnivardl — May  none  those  marks  effacel 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  Qod. 
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OANTOm. 

in. 

In  m;  youth's  Bummer  I  did  eing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  hie  own  dark  mind;  80 

Again  I  seiEe  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  ae  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  clond  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears. 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind,  25 

O'er  which  all  heavil;  the  journeying  yeaiB 
Flod  the  IsBt  eande  of  life, — where  not  a  flower  appears. 


Something  too  much  of  this: — but  now  'tis  past. 
And  the  spell  cloeee  with  its  silent  seal.  65 

Long  absent  Harold  re-appears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  fed, 
Wrung  with  the  woundB  which  kill  not,  bat  ne'er 

heal; 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age:  years  steal  70 

Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 


His  had  been  qnaS'd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood ;  but  be  fill'd  again. 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground. 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual;  but  in  vain  I 
Still  round  him  clung  inTieibly  a  chain 
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Whidi  gfill'd  forever,  fettering  though  unfieen. 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen. 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a 
scene.  SX 


xn. 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit  lOO 

Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common ;  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell'd 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts;  still  uncompell'd. 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind  105- 

To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd; 
Proud  though  in  desolation;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

Xlll. 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends ;. 
Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home;     110 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends. 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome  115 

Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

xrv. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars. 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams;  and  earth,  and  earth-bom  jar^ 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite:         121 
Gould  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
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He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  Bpark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  ae  if  to  break  the  link        12S 
That  keeps  us  from  you  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 
brink. 


But  in  Man's  dwellings  be  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  dipt  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home:     130 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
Ab  eagerly  the  baiyd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eal^  135 


Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again, 

With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom; 

The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 

Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume,  140 

Which,  though   'twere  wild, — as  on  th^  plonder'd 

When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doohi 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check. 


And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo ; 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  tool 
In  "  pride  of  place  "  here  last  the  eagle  flew. 
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Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain. 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ;    160 
Ambition's  life  and  labouTS  all  were  vain ; 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of   the  world's  broken 


There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  b;  niffht. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chiralry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when  18S 

Uusic  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
But  hushl  bark  I  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 
kneUl 


Did  ye  not  hear  it! — No;  'twas  but  the  wind,  190 

Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 
On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconflned; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  Hark  I— that  heavy  sound  brealES  in  once  more 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat;  196 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  I 
Arml  Arml  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear  SM 

That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near. 
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Hia  heart  more  trulj'  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  blood;  bier,        20! 
And  Touaed  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  ruah'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fdL 


Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  teara,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago  210 

Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loTeliness; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  aigbs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes,        21S 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise  I 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste:  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  9wif tly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ;  230 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or   whispering,   with   white   lips — ^"  The   foe!    They 
cornel  they  cornel**  225 

XXVI. 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gathering  "  roee! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel.  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Sason  foes: — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills,     229 
Savage  and  shrill!    But  with  the  breatli  which  fills 
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Their  mountain-pipe,  ao  fill  the  mountaineere 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  inatiU 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansmen's 
earsi 

And  Ardennes  vaves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass,      236 
Qrieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grievee. 
Over  the  unretuming  brave, — alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow    240 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 

IXTIII. 
Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay,  ^^ 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife. 
The  mora  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  I 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  ren£ 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay,  250 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent. 
Rider   and   horse, — friend,   foe, — in    one    red   burial 
blent  1 


Clear,  placid  LemanI  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
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To  waft  me  from  distraction;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved.  765 


It  is  the  hush  of  night,  end  all  between 
Th;  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Frecipitously  steep;  and  drawing  near,  TTO 

There  breathee  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  Ught  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more; 

LZZZVII. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes  775 

His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  bis  fill; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
"Hiere  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews  78C 

All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 


Ye  stars  I  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven! 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate  7S5 

Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven. 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
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And  claim  a  kindred  with  70a ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  myBtery,  and -create  790 

In  ua  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves  a  star. 


All  heaven  and  eartli  are  still — though  not  in  sleep. 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most; 
And  eilent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep: —    795 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast, 
All  is  oonoentr'd  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense  800 

Of  that  which  ia  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 


Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone,  805 

The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm. 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  Eone, 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty; — 'twould  disarm  809 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 


Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  hi^  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth'O'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
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The  Bpirit,  in  whose  hoDour  afarines  are  weak,    G 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.     Gome,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circomscribe  th?  pnty'rl 


The  sk;  is  changed  1 — and  such  a  change — 

Oh  night,  820 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Tet  lovely  in  ;rour  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  I    Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  craga  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  I     Not  from  one  lone  cload. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue,     826 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

lOin. 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — ^^ost  glorious  night  t 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me  be  830 

A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  I 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  I 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee       835 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 


Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene,  840 

That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted  1 
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Though    in    their    aoule,    which    thus    each    other 

thwarted: 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their   life's  bloom,  and   then   de- 
parted: 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age  845 

Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to  wage. 


Kow,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand: 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fiing  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to  hand,  650 
Flashing  and  cast  around:  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  bills  bath  fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There   the  hot  shaft  should   blast   whatever  therein 
lurk'd.  855 


Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings  I  Yet 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll  S60 

Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests  t  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breaBtf 
Or  do  ya  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nestl 

xcvn. 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now  865 

That  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I  wreak 
Ify  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak. 
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All  that  I  would  have  Bought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one  word,  670 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  apeak; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 

CAKTO    IV, 

(1818) 


Oh  Borne  I  my  country  I  citj  of  the  soul  1 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee,  695 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires!  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  pett;  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  end  sufferance?     Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  I      700 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  day. 

LZSIS. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  I  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe. 
An  empty  um  within  her  wither'd  hands,  706 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago; 
The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow. 
Old  Tibepl  through  a  marble  wilderness)  710 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

T,XXX, 
The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,   and 

Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire. 
And  up  the  steep,  barbarian  monarchs  ride,  715 
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Where  the  car  climh'd  the  Capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site: — > 
ChaoB  of  ruins  I  who  shall  trace  the  void. 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light. 
And  say,  "  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly  night! 


The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her,  721 

Wight's  daughter.  Ignorance,  bath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  ua;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err: 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map. 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ;  725 
But  Borne  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections;  now  we  clap 
Our  bands,  and  cry  "  Eureka !  "  it  is  clear — 
Where  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 


Alas!  the  lofty  city!  and  alasl  730 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away  I 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay. 
And  Livy's  pictured  page! — but  these  shall  be      735 
Her  resurrection;  all  beside — decay. 
Alaa  for  earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  ^e  she  bore  when  Borne  was 
free! 


But  I  forget. — ^Bly  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won. 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
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The  roidland  oceaii  breaks  on  him  and  me. 
And  from  the  Alban  IConnt  we  now  bdold 
Our  friend  of  7outh,  that  ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow'd  on  till  the  daik  Euxine  roU'd 


Upon  the  blue  Symple^des:  long  Tears —  1576 

Long,  though  not  very  manr,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both;  some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Tet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run,  1680 

We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun. 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  dear. 


Ohl  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-plaoe,       15S 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her! 
Te  Elemental — in  vhose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not  ISO 

Accord  me  such  a  being?    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 


There  is  a  pteaaure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore,  1565 

There  is  society,  vhere  none  intrudes. 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 

I  love  not  Han  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  an  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before,  1600 
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To  miogle  with  the  TJniveTse,  and  fee! 
What  I  oan  ne'er  ezpre»,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 


BoU  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll  t 
Ten  thousand  fleeta  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Uan  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — hia  control        1605 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan,    1610 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  imcofOn'd,  and  i 


His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — ^ou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise,       1615 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  bowling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  liee 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls    1631 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  hoge  ribe  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take  1625 

Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 
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Thy  shores  are  empiree,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Kome,  Cartbaee,  what  are  theyl 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free,      1632 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  j  their  shores  obey 
The  strauger,  slave,  or  aavage;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  reahns  to  deserts:— not  so  thou,    1635 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  duwn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

CLXZZIII. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  foim 
Olaeaee  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time  1640 

Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime  16i5 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 


And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  I  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward:  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  *,hy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror— 'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  ben 
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And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  emile; 

'Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style  71 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind : 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle: 

The  present  century  was  growiiig  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe.  7£ 


Milton's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine: 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Leam'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine; 
But  hia  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way,  7SS 

We're  told  this  great  high-priest  of  all  the  Kine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse. 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  bis  house. 

XCII. 

AH  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts. 

Like     Shakespeare's    stealing    deer.    Lord     Bacon's 
bribes;  730 

Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Caesar's  earliest  acts; 

Like  Bums  (whom  Dr.  Currie  well  describes) 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks; — but  although  truth  exacts 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes. 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story,  736 

They  do  not  much  contribute  to  hia  glory. 
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zoin. 


All  are  not  moraliHte,  like  Souths,  when 
He  pr&ted  to  the  world  of  "  Pantisoisracy;  " 

Or  Wordsworth  imexcised,  imhir'd,  who  then 
Season'd  his  pedlar  poeme  with  democracy; 

Or  Coleridge,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy; 

When  he  and  Sonthey,  following  the  same  path. 

Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 


Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure,  748 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography; 

Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  vigour. 
Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography. 

Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 
Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typography;         750 

A  clumsy,  frowsy  poem,  call'd  the  "  Excursion  " 

Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion. 


He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 
Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect; 

But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers,  like      ' 
Joanna  Southcote's  Shilob,  and  her  sect. 

Are  things  which  in  this  century  don't  strike 
The  public  mind, — so  few  are  the  elect; 

And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginities 

Have  proved  but  dropsies  taken  for  divinities. 


T  our  tale. — The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone. 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retir'd; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done, 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  ezpir'd; 
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The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone,  80C 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight  ak?  admir'd; — 
Ave  Uarial  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 
That  hearenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  wortMeat  thee  I 

Oil. 

Ave  Maria  I  blessed  be  the  hour! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  bo  oft         81( 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 
While  Bwong  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower. 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 

And  not  a  breath  cr^t  through  the  rosy  air,        811 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem  atirr'd  with  prayer. 


Sweet  boar  of  twilight  I — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 
Root«d  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er. 

To  where  the  last  Ceesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest  I  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden'a  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  theel 


The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  oeaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 
And  veeper-bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Oneati's  line,  8411 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 

Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,  shadow'd  my  mind's  eye. 
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Oh,  HeepenisI  thou  briiigeet  all  good  tbinga — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer,  85 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings. 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erle.bour'd  steer; 

Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 

Are  gathered  round  ua  by  thy  look  of  rest ;  8S 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast 


Soft  hourl  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart; 
Or  fills  with  We  the  pilgrim  on  hia  way  860 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns! 

Ah  I  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns  I 


percs  BpsBbc  Sbclles 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND 
(1819) 


O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's 

being. 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  Seeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
B  Pestilence-stricken  multitudes:  O  thou, 
Who  chariot«st  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 
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The  winp&d  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  lov. 
Each  like  a  coipse  within  its  ^ave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

10  Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driring  sweet  buds  like  fiocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  end  hill ; 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  every  where; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  oh,  heart 


15  Thou  on  whoae  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  com- 
motion, 
LooBe  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  houghs  of  Heaven  and 
Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning:  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
30  Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Msenad,  even  from  the  dimver^e 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height. 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  stonn.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
25  Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vaponrB,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst :  oh,  heart 


Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  s 
80  The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay. 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 
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Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Bsiae's  bay. 
And  aaw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenaer  day, 

35  All  overgrown  with  azaxe  moas,  and  flowers 
So  sweet  the  sense  faints  picturing  theml    Thon 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powem 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
40  The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear. 
And  tremble  and  despoil  tbemselTee :  oh,  hear  I 


If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mighteet  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 

45  A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  tbou,  O  uncontrollable  I    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 
50  As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed 

Scarce  seemed   a   vision;   I   would   ne'er   have 
striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh,  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  doudi 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  lifel    I  bleed  I 

55  A  heavy  wei^^ht  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 
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l£afce  me  thy  Ifre,  even  as  the  forest  ia : 
What  if  1117  learee  are  fallmg  like  its  ownt 
The  tumult  of  thy  migrhty  harmoniea 

60  Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone. 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce, 
M7  spirit  I    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  nniTerse 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth  1 
65  And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  vers^ 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  heartli 
Ashee  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind) 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  1    O  wind, 
70  If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  1 

TO  A  SETLARE 

(1830) 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  Heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
S  In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springeet 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 
The  Uue  deep  thou  wingeat, 
10  And  singing  still  doet  soar,  and  soaring  evei 
eingeet. 
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In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  eun. 
O'er  which  clauds  are  bright'olng. 

Thou  doBt  float  and  run; 
15  Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  jnst  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 
In  the  broad  day-light 
20  Thou    art   unseen,— but   yet   I    hear   thy   shrill 
delight, 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  dear 
25  TJntil  we  hardly  see — ^we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  Kight  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
30  The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  Bearen  h 
overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  BO  bright  to  see 
S6  As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  Poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
40  To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not; 
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Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
4S  With  music  Bweet  as  love, — ^which  overflows  her 
bower: 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
00  Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  frtnn 
the  view: 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  ita  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
55  Hakes  fsint  vith  too  much  sweet  those  heavy 

winged  thieves: 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass. 
Bain-awakened  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
60  Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  sai> 


Teach  us.  Sprite  or  Bird, 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  tfaine; 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
65  That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 


Chorus  Hymenseal, 
Or  triumphal. cbannt. 
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Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 
But  an  empt;  vannt, 
70  A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  ia  some  hidden 
want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  th;  happy  strain  t 
What  fields  or  waves  or  mountainst 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  t 
76  What  love  of  thine  own  kind  I  what  ignorance  of 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Kever  came  near  thee; 
80  Thou  loTost — but  ne'er  knew  lore's  sad  satie^. 

Waking  or  asleep 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream — 
85  Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  snch  a  crystal 
stream? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincereat  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
90  Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Tet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
96  I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 
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Better  than  all  measorea 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
Tliat  in  books  are  found, 
100  Thy  skill  to   poet  were,   thou   scoraer   of   the 
ground  I 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  th;  brain  must  knov. 
Such  harmoDioos  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
106  The  world  should  listen  then — as  I  am  listening 


THE  CLODD 
(1820) 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 

From  the  seaa  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
S  From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  wakea 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 

I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

10  And  whiten  the  green  plains  under. 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 
And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
16  And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 

lightning  my  pilot  sits; 
In  a  cavern  imder  is  fettered  the  thunder, 
20         It  straggles  and  howls  by  fits; 
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Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  ia  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  Bea ; 
S  Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smil^ 
D         Whilst  he  is  dissolving  In  rains. 


The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  laj  sailing  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead; 
35  As  on  the  jag  of  a  moimtain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  aea 
beneath, 
40  Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 

And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

45  That  orbM  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  Hoon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 
60  Which  only  the  angels  hear, 

IKay  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tenf  a  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  fle^ 
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Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
66  When  I  widen  the  rest  in  m;  wind-built  tent. 
Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakee,  and  fleas, 
Like  strips  of  the  akj  fallen  through  me  on  high, 
Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  son's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 
60  And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 

The  Tolcanos  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurL 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 
Over  a  ton«Dt  sea, 
95  Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, — 
The  motmtaina  its  colunme  be. 
The  triumphal  arch,  through  which  I  maroh. 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my 
chair, 
TO         Is  the  million-colored  bow; 

The  sphero-firs  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 
While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 
76  I  pass  throngh  the  porea  of  the  ocean  and  shores; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain 

The  parilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  aunbeams  with  their  conrez 


0         Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 
And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
tomb, 
I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 
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AIWNAIS 

(1881) 


I  yieep  for  Adonaia — he  is  deadl 
Oh,  weep  for  Adonaiel  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head  1 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
i      To  mourn  our  Idbb,  roiise  th;  obscure  compeers. 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow ;  Say :  "  Witli 

me 
Died  Adonais;  till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity  I " 

II. 
)      Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay. 
When    thy    Son   lay,   pierced   by   the    shaft 

which  flies 
In  darkness  t  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died!    With  veiled  eyes, 
'Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
i       She    sate,    while    one,    with    soft    enamoured 
breath, 
Bekindled  all  the  fading  mdodiee, 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse 
beneath, 
Eb  had  adorned  and  hid  the  cconing  bulk  of 
death. 

HI. 
Oh,  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead  I 
)      Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep  I 
Tet  wherefore  I    Quench  within  their  burning 

bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep 
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Like  his  a  mute  and  UDcomplaining  sleep; 
For  he  is  gone  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
S5      Descend.    Oh,   dream  not   that  the   amorous 
Deep 
Will  yet  reetore  him  to  the  vital  air; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  onr 
despair. 

IT. 

Most  musical  of  moumere,  weep  again  I 
Lament  anew,  Urania  I — He  died, 
SO      Who  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 

Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathM  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood;  he  went,  imterrified, 
36      Into  the  gulf  of  death ;  but  his  clear  Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth,  the  third  among  the  sons  of 
light. 

V. 
Host  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew, 
40      Whose  tapers  yet  bum  through  that  night  of 
time 
In  which  suns  perished;  others  more  sublime. 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  OoA, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road, 
46  Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's 
serene  abode. 


But    now,    thy    youngest,    dearest    one    has 

perished. 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew. 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished 
And  fed  with  true-love  tears  instead  of  dew; 
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D      Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  I 
Th;  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petals,  nipt  before  they  blew. 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste ; 
The  broken  lil;  lies — the  storm  is  overpast. 


>  To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay. 
He  came;  and  bought,  with  price  of  pumt 

breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away  I 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 

)      Is  yet  his  fitting  chamel-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 
Awake  him  uoti  surely  be  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  foigetful  of  all  ilL 


He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  morel 
i      Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
Hi"  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
)      Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness  and  the  law 
Of  change,  ^all  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain 
draw. 

IS. 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  I — The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-wing&d  ministers  of  thought, 
i      Who   were   his  docks,  whom  near  the  living 
streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  tauc^t 
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The  love  which  waa  its  music,  wauder  not, — 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindlioe  brain  to  brain. 
But  droop  there,  whence  they    sprung;    and 
moUm  their  lot 
)      Bound  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet 
pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home 
again. 


And  one  with  trembling  hands  clasps  his  cold 

head. 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and 

cries, 
"  Our  love,  our  hope,  oar  sorrow,  is  not  dead ; 
85      See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some   Dream  has  loosened  from  his 

brain." 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise! 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own;  as  with  no  stain 
(W  She  faded,  like  a  doud   which  had  outwept  its 


One  from  a  lucid  um  of  starry  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs  as  if  embalming  th^n; 
Another  dipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem. 
i      Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  wingM  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak ; 
And  dull  the  barbM  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 
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xn. 


100      Another  Splendour  on  hie  mouth  alit. 

That  mou^  vhenoe  it  was  wont  to  draw  the 

breath 
Which  gave  it  Btren^rth  to  pierce  the  guarded 

wit. 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With   lightning   and  with  mnsic:   the   damp 
death 
105  Quenched  its  careBS  upon  his  icf  lips ; 

And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreatli 
Of  moonlight  vapour,  which  the  cold  night  clips. 
It  flushed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  past  to  its 
eclipse. 

XIIL 
And  others  came  .  .  .  Desires  and  AdoratioOB, 
110      WingM  Perauasions  and  veiled  Destinies, 

Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  la- 

carnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Fuitoaies; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the 
gleam 
116      Of  ber  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 

Came  in  slow  pomp ; — the  moving  pomp  might 
seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 


All  he  had  loved,  and  molded  into  thought, 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odour,  and  sweet 

sotmd. 
Lamented  Adonais.    Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch  tower,  and  her  hair  un- 
bound. 
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Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the 

ground. 
Dimmed  the  serial  e^es  that  kindle  da^; 
Afar  the  melanchol;  thunder  moaned) 
I      Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  la;. 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  aoU)iiig  in  their 
dismay. 


Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains. 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay. 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 

ISO      Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young  green 
spray. 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds: — a  drear 

135  Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen 
hear. 


Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she 

threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 
Or   they   dead   leaves ;    since   her   delight   is 

flown, 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen 

year? 
9      To  PhcebuB  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear, 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou,  Adonais;  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their  youth, 
With  dew  all  turned  to  tears;  odour,  to  sighing 

ruth. 
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•      Thy  apirif  s  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale, 

Uoums  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
BeaTcn,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  com- 
plain, 
I      Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nesl. 
Aa  Albion  wails  for  thee:  the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  bead  who  pierced  thy  innocent 
breast. 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly 


SVIII, 

Ah  woe  is  me  1    Winter  is  come  and  gone, 
>      But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 
Fresh  leavee  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Seasons' 

bier; 

The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 

}      And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere; 

And  the  green  lizard  and  the  golden  snake, 

Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance 

awake. 

XIX. 

Through  wood  and  stream  and  fleld  and  hill 

and  Ooean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  bus 

burst, 
S      As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion. 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when 

first 
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God  dawned  on  Cbaoe ;  in  its  stream  immersed 

Tlie  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light; 

All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst, 

>      Diffuse  themselves,  and  spend  in  love's  delight, 

The  beaut?  and  the  joy  of  their  renewM  might. 


The   leprous   corpse  touched   by    this   spirit 

tender. 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendour 
176      Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath. 
Kought  we  know  dies.    Shall  that  alone  which 

knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By    sightless    lightning! — the    intense    atom 
glows 
180  A  moment,   then  is  quenched  in  a  moat  cold 
repose. 


Alas  I  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be. 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal  I     Woe  is  me  I 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  wel  of  what  scene 
>      The  actors  or  spectators?    Oieat  and  mean 
Ueet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must 

borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green, 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the 

morrow, 
Uontb  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake 

year  to  sorrow. 
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ZZII. 

190      He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  morel 

"  Witke  thou,"  cried  Miser;,  "  childless  Mother, 

rise 
Out  of  th;  sleep,  and  slake,  in  th;  hearf  a 

core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  hia  with  tears  and 

aighs." 
And  all  the  Dreama  that  watched  TTrania's 

ejres, 
19S      And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister^e  eoag 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried,  "  Arise  I " 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory 

stung, 
from  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour 

aprung. 

ZZIII. 

She  rose  like  an  autumnal  night,  that  springs 
200      Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Da;,  which,  on  eternal  wings. 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier. 
Had   left   the   Earth   a   corpse, — sorrow    and 

fear 
So  struck,  so  ronaed,  so  rapt  Urania; 
205      So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  storm;  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her  way 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 


Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped. 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  8ton< 
and  steel, 
210      And  human  hearts  which,  to  her  airy  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisibln 
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Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  the^  fell ; 
And  barbdd  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp 

than  they, 
Rent  the  soft  Form  ihej  never  could  repel, 
i      Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of 

Paved   with   eternal   flowers   that   undeserring 
way. 


In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Hight, 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 

)      Bevisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 

Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear 

delight. 
"  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless. 
As  sUent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night  1 
Leave  me  not  I"  cried  Urania;  her  distress 

)  Soused  Death;  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met 


"  Stay  y;t  awhile !  speak  to  me  once  again ; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live ; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss,  shall  all  thoughts  else 

survive, 
>      With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 
Kow  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais  1 1  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art  I 
But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  end  cannot  thence 

depart  I 
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i      "O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 

WI17  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  sooD,  Bud  with  weak  hands  though  mighty 

Dare  the  unpastured  dragou  in  his  dent 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh,  where  was  then 
)      Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear  i 
Or  badst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Th?  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent  sphere. 
The  monstera  of  life's  waste  hod  fled  from  tbee 
like  deer. 


"  The  herded  wolvee,  bold  only  to  pursue; 
•      The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true. 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed. 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion; — how  they 

fled. 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  bis  golden  bow 
>      The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 

And  smiled  1 — The  spoilers  tempt  no  second 
blow. 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  ly- 
ing low. 

ZXIZ. 

"The   sun  oomea   forth,   and   many   reptiles 

He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
(      Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn. 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again; 
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So  is  it  is  the  world  of  living  men : 

A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 

Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and 

)      It  sinks,  the  swanna  that  dimmed  or  shared 
its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful 
night." 


Thus  ceased  she:  and  the  mountain  shepherds 

Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantlee  rent; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 

266      Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  earl?  but  enduring  monument. 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  leme  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong, 

270  And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  hie 
tongue. 


Uidst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men;  companionleea 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  gness, 
S      Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Acteon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness. 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way. 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and 
their  prey. 
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)      A  pardlike  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  Love  in  desolation  masked; — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness; — it  can  acarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  euperincumbent  hour; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 

i      A  breaking  billow;— «veti  whilst  we  speak 
la  it  not  broken  !     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightl; :  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart 
may  break. 


His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  orerblown, 
)  And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue ; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone. 
Bound  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy  tresses  grew 
Tet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew. 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
i       Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it;  of  that 

He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 
A  herd-abandoned  deer  struck  by  the  hunter's 
dart. 

imv. 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  hia  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew  that 

gentle  band 
)      Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own. 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sung  new  sorrow;  sad  Urania  scanned 
The   Stranger^B  mien,  and  murmured:    "Who 

art  thoui" 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
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>      Made  bare  hia  branded  and  ensaiiguiiied  brow, 
Which  waa  like  Cain'a  or  Cbriat'B — obi  that  it 
should  be  bo  I 


What  softer  voice  ia  hushed  orer  the  deadt 
Athwart  what  brow  ia  that  dark  mantle  thrown  f 
What  form  leana  sadi;  o'er  the  white  death- 
bed, 

810      Id  mockery  of  monumental  etoue. 

The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  meant 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wiee, 
Taught,  eoothed,  loved,  honoured  the  departed 

one; 
Let  me  not  vex  with  inharmonious  aigha 

S16  The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 


Our  Adooaia  has  drunk  poison — oh, 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woet 
The  nameless  wonn  would  now  itself  disown ; 
>     It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate  and  wrong. 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone. 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song. 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre 


xxxvn. 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fame  t 
Live  I  fear  no  heavier  t^uistisement  from  me, 
Thou  notelees  blot  on  a  remembered  name  I 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be  I 
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And  ever  at  th;  aeaeon  be  thou  free 
380      To  Bpill  the  venom  when  thy  f uigB  o'erflow ; 
Hemorse  and  Self -contempt  shall  cling  to  thee; 
Hot  Shame  shall  bum  upon  thy  secret  brow. 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  abalt — as 
now. 


XXZTIIL 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  ia  fled 
>      Far  from  these  carrion  kites  that  Bcream  below; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. 
Dust  to  the  duBt  I  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
I      A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the 
same, 
Whilst  th;  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth 
of  shame. 


Peace,  peace  I   he  is  not  dead,   he  doth  not 

sleep — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life^ 
i      'Tis  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  vUions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife. 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit's 

Invulnerable  nothings.     We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  chamel;  fear  and  grief 
)      Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day. 
And  cold  hopes  swann  like  worms  within  our  liv- 
ing  day. 
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He  has  ontsoared  the  shadow  of  our  oigbt; 
Eqtj  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain. 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miacall  delight, 

86S      Can  touch  him' not  and  torture  not  again; 

From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gra;  in  TSin; 
Not,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum, 

860  With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlament«d  urn. 


He  Uvea,  he  wakes — ^"tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he; 
If oum  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  Dawn, 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamenteet  is  not  gone ; 

>  Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan  I 
Cease,  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou 

Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  th?  scarf  hadst 

thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to   the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its 

despair  I 

ZLn. 

>  He  is  made  one  with  Nature :  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
'■       Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  niay  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied 
love. 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindlee  it  above. 
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He  is  a  portion  of  the  lovelineu 
)      Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :  he  doth  bear 
Hia  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compel- 
HdS  there, 
■       All  new  Bucceesions  to  the  forms  the;  wear; 
Torturing  th'  unwilling  drosa  that  chec^  its 
flight 
i      To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear. 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's 
light. 


The  splendours  of  the  finnament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  arc  extinguished  not; 

890      Like  stsrs  to  their  appointed  height  the;  (^imb. 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The    brightness    it    may    veiL    When    loft; 

thooght 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it  for  what 

S95      Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy 


The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 

Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal 

thought. 
Far  in  the  TTnapparent.    Ghatterton 
Rose  pale, — his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved. 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  qmt. 
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AroBe;  and  Lucan,  b;  his  death  approved; 
40fi  ObUvton  aB  the;  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  re> 
proved. 

XLTL 

And  manf  more,  vhoee  oamee  on  Earth  are 

dark. 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 
Boee,  robed  in  ^In'jling  immortality. 
410      "  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry; 
"  It  was  for  thee  yon  kinglees  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty. 
Silent  alone  amid  an  Heaven  of  song. 
Aaeume  thy  wingM  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our 

throng ! " 

XLVII. 

416      Who  mourns  for  Adonaist  oh,  come  forth, 

Fond  wretch  I  and  know  thyself  and  him  ari^t. 
Claep  vrith  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous 

Earth; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  untU  its  spacious  might 
tiO      Satiate  the  void  circumference;  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to 
the  brink. 


Or  go  to  Bome,  which  is  the  sepulchre 
Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :  'tis  naught 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought; 
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For  Buch  as  he  can  lend, — ^the;  borrow  not 
Olor;  from  thoee  who  made  the  world  tbeii 
prey; 
>      And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay. 
And  of  the  paet  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 


XUZ. 

Go  thou  to  Borne, — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness; 

S      And  where  its  wreckB  like  shattered  mountains 
rise. 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bonea  of  Desolation's  nakedness. 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Th?  footsteps  to  a  alope  of  green  aooeaa, 

>      Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowera  along  the  gran  ia 


And  gray  waUs  moulder  round,  on  which  dull 
Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoar;  brand ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
44S      Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble ;  and  beneath 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of 
death, 
450  Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  eztinguiebed 
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LI. 

Here  pause:  these  gr&rea  are  all  too  yowag  as 

yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each;  and  if  the  seal  is  set, 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
>      Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  sbalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumest  home. 
Of  tears  and  gall.    From  the  world's  bittei 

wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become) 


460      The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  Earth's  shadows 

fly; 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloored  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 
405      If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost 
seek  I 
Follow  where  all  is  fled  I — ^Rome's  azure  sky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  muaic,  words,  are  weak 
The  gloiy  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to 

LUI. 

Why  linger,  why  turn  bock,  why  shrink,  my 
Heart! 
470      Thy  hopes  are  gone  before;  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed ;  thou  ebouldst  now  departl 
A  light  is  past  from  the  revolving  year. 
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And  man,  and  woman;  and  what  still  ia  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
i      The  soft  sk;  smiles, — the  low  wind  whispers 
near; 
'Tis  Adonais  calls  I  oh,  hasten  thither, 
Ko  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join 
together. 

LIT. 

That  Light  whoee  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and 
move, 

)      That  Senediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 

i       The  fire  for  which  all  thirst,  now  beams  on  me, 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortali^. 


The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoted  is 

song 
Descends  on  me;  my  spirifs  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling 
throng 
490      Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given; 
The  massy  earth  and  spberM  skies  are  riven  I 
I  am  home  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 
Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of 

Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
495  Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  £t«mal  are. 
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TIMB 
(1B21) 
TTnfathomable  Seat  whose  waves  are  yeara, 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears ! 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  sod  flo' 
6  Claapest  the  limits  of  mortality. 

And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 
Vomiteet  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shore; 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm. 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 
10  Unfathomable  Seat 

TO 

(1831) 
Huaic,  when  soft  Toieea  di^ 
Vibrates  in  the  memory; 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken; 
Live  within  the  sense  the;  quicken. 

S  Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  are  gon^ 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

TO  NIGHT 

{1831) 

I. 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave. 

Spirit  of  Night  1 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave. 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight 
C  Thou  wovrst  dreams  of  joy  and  fear. 
Which  make  tbee  terrible  and  dear,— 
Swift  be  thy  flight  I 
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Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 
Star-inwronght  1 
10  Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyea  of  Da;; 
Eisa  her  until  she  be  wearied  out; 
Then  wander  o'er  cit;,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 
Come,  long-sought  1 


15  When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 
I  aighed  for  thee; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone. 
And  noon  la;  heavy  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest, 
■20  Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 
I  sighed  for  thee. 


Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  met 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
26  Uurmured  like  a  noontide  bee. 
Shall  I  neatle  at  thy  sidef 
Would'st  thou  met— 4nd  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee  I 


Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

)  Soon,  too  soon ; 

Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  aak  of  thee,  beloved  Night, — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

i  Come  soon,  soon  I 
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A  UtMENT 
(1881) 


O  worldl  O  lifel  O  timel 
Ob  whose  last  steps  I  climb. 

Trembling  at  that  nhere  I  had  stood  before; 
When  will  retnm  the  gloiy  of  your  prime  t 
S      No  more — oh,  never  morel 


Out  of  the  da^  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar. 
More  m;  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
)      No  more — cA,  never  more  I 

TO  


One  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it. 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it; 
6  One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother, 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

ir. 
I  can  give  not  what  men  call  lov«^ 
10     But  wilt  thou  accept  not 

The  worship  the  heart  lif  U  above 
And  the  HeavenB  reject  not, — 
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The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  Btar, 
Of  the  ni^t  for  the  morrow, 
15  The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  onr  sorrowt 


5obii  "Keats 

179S-1831 

THE  BVB  OF  ST.  AONBS 

(1820) 


St.  Agnee'  Eve— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  wast 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  froeen 

grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
i      Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he 

told 
His  rosar;,  and  while  his  frosted  bieatb. 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a 

death. 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer 

he  saith. 


His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patirat,  holy  man; 
Then  t^es  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees. 
And  back  retumeth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan. 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees: 
The  sculptur'd  dead,  on  each  side,  seem   to 

freeze, 
Emprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 
Knights,  ladiee,  praying  in  dumb  oraf  ries. 
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He  paaeeth  hy;  and  his  weak  ^irit  fails 
To  think  hov  tbey  ma;  ache  in  icy  hoods  and 


Northward  he  tumeth  thraugh  a  litde  door, 
)      And  scarce  three  steps,  ere   Music's  golden 
tongue 
Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor; 
But  no — already  had  his  deathbell  rung; 
The  joys  of  all  hia  life  were  said  and  eung; 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  8l  Agnes'  eve: 
!      Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve. 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to 
grieve. 


That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft; 
And  so  it  chanc'd,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 

)      From  hurry  to  and  fro.    Soon,  up  aloft. 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide: 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride. 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  gueets : 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyd, 

!       Star'd,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  croes-wise 
on  their  breasts. 


At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry. 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Knmeroua  as  shadows  haunting  faerily 
The  brain,  newatufTd  in  youth,  with  triumphs 
gay 
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Of  <dd  romflnce.    Them  let  us  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole-tbougbted,  to  one  Ladj  there. 
Whoee  heart  bad  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day. 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
46  As  she  bad  beard  old  dames  full  many  times 
declare. 

VI. 

Tb^  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  ere. 
Tonne  virgins  might  hare  visions  of  delist. 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  boney'd  middle  of  the  night, 
SO      If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright; 

As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sidewa^,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they 
desire. 


65  Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  lladeline: 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  Qod  in  pain. 
She  scarcely  heard :  her  maiden  eyes  divine 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all :  iu  vain 

60      Game  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 

And  back  retir'd;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain. 
But  she  saw  not:  her  heart  was  otherwhere: 
She  sigb'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the 
year. 

viu. 

She  danc'd  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 

66  Anxious   her  lips,   her  breathing  quick   and 

short: 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  tbe  throned  resort 
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Of  whisperera  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
Hid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  BCom, 
70      Hoodwink'd  with  faei7  fancy;  all  amort. 
Save  to  St.  Agnes  end  her  lambs  unahom. 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  mom. 


So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 
She     linger'd     still.    Meantime,     across     the 
moors, 
[      Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttresa'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  im- 
plores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Uadeliue, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
)      That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen ; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss — in  sooth  such 
things  have  been. 


He  ventures  in :  let  no  buzz'd  whisper  tell : 
All  eyes  be  muffied,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart,  Love's  fev'rous  citadel; 

i      For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
Wiioee  ver;  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  bis  lineage :  not  one  breast  aSords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 

)  Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  aouL 

XI. 

Ah,  happy  chancel  the  aged  creature  came. 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  toreh's  flame^ 
Behind  a  broad  ball-pillar,  far  beyond 
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The  Bound  of  merriment  and  dioruB  bland : 
He  startled  her ;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face. 
And  grasp'd  hia  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand. 
Saying,  "  Uerc?,  Porphjro  I  hie  thee  from  this 
place; 
"They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood- 
thirsty racel 


"Get  hence  I  get  hence  I  there's  dwarfish  Hilde- 

brand; 
"  He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
"He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and 

land: 
"Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Uaorice,  not  a 

whit 
"  More  tame  for  his  grey  hair»— Alas  met  flitt 
"  Flit  like  a  ghost  away." — "  Ah,  Gossip  dear, 
"  We're  safe  enough;  here  in  this  armchair  sit, 
"And   tell   me   how" —    "Good    Saints   not 

here,  not  here: 
"  Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  atones  will  be  thy 

bier." 


He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Bruehing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plome. 
And  as  she  mutter'd  "  Well-a-well-a-day  I " 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room, 
Pale,  lattic'd,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"Now  tell  me  where  is  MadeUne,"  said  he, 
"  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
"  Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
"When    they    St,    Agnes'    wool    are  weaving 
piously." 
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"8t.  Agnee)  Ah  I  it  ia  St  Agues'  Eve— 
"  Yet  men  will  murder  upon  bol;  days: 

ISO      "  Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve, 

"  And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  ElTea  and  Fays, 
"  To  venture  so :  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
"  To  see  thee,  Porphyro  I — St  Agnes'  Eve  I 
"  God's  helpl  my  lady  fair  the  conjurer  plays 

12B      "  This  very  night:  good  angels  her  deceive! 
"  But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I've  mickle  time  to 
grieve." 

XV. 
Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  lantcnid  moon, 
While  Porpbyro  upon  her  face  doth  look. 
Like  puzsled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

130      Who  keepeth  clos'd  a  wondrous  riddle-book. 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments 
cold, 

185  And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  l^ends  old. 


Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Pluahing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start: 
)      «  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art : 

"Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,   and   slee^,   and 

dream 
"  Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
"From   wicked   men   like   thee.    Go,   go  I — I 

deem 
"Thou  canst  not  snrdy  be  the  same  that  thou 

didst  seem." 
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IVII, 


45  "I  will  not  liorm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear," 
Qaoth  Porphyro :  "  O  may  I  ne'er  find  enae 
"When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last 

prayer, 
"  If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  dispUce, 
"  Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face ; 

60      "  Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears ; 
"  Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space, 
"Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 

^     "And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd 
than  wolves  and  bears." 

XViH, 

"  Ahl  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul! 
56      "A    poor,    weak,    palsy-stricken,    churchyard 

"  Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll; 
"  Whose  prayers  for  thee,  eoch  mom  and  even- 
ing, 
"Were    never    miss'd." — Thus   plaining,    doth 

she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
60      So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  vrill  do 
'  Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 


Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  dose  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beanty  unespy'd. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride^ 
While  legion'd  fa'ries  pac'd  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-ey'd. 
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170      Never  on  such  a  oight  have  lovere  met, 

Sinoe  MerUn  paid  bia  Demon  all  the  mooBtroua 
debt 


"  It  shall  be  aa  tbou  wiabeat,"  said  tbe  Dame : 
"  AU  cates  and  dainties  aball  be  stored  there 
"Quickly  on  this  feast-night:  by  the  tambour 
frame 
S      "  Her  own  Inte  thon  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare, 
"  For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
"  On  Bucb  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  bead. 
"  Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience ;  kneel  in 
prayer 
,      "  The  while :  Ab  I  thou  must  needs  tbe  lady  wed, 
D  "  Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the 
dead." 

TfTT. 

So  saying,  she  hobbled  off  with  buay  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd; 
Tbe  dame  retum'd  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her;  with  aged  eyee  aghast 
i  From  fright  of  dim  espial.  Safe  at  last. 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The   maiden's   chamber,   silken,   hush'd,   and 

chaste; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleas'd  amain. 
His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  bei 
brain. 

ZZII. 

>      Her  falt'ring  hand  upon  the  balustrade. 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  tbe  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid, 
Rose,  like  a  missioD'd  spirit,  i 
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With  Bilrer  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
i       She  tum'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.    Now  prepare, 
TouDg  Porph;ro,  for  garing  on  that  bed; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd 
and  £ed. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
)     Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonahine,  died: 
She  clos'd  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide: 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  I 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
i      Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side; 

As  though  a  tonguelees  nightingale  should  BweD 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her 
dell. 

xxrv. 
A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'riee 
)      Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot- 
grass. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  devioe. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damaek'd  wings; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldriea, 
}      And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A    shielded    scutcheon   bluah'd    with    blood   of 
queens  and  kings. 


Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And    threw  warm   gules    on    Madeline's    fair 

breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  bocoi; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  preet. 
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And  on  her  silver  croes  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  gloiy,  like  a  saint : 
She  Beem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  dreet. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven ; — ^Porphjro  grow  faint: 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  fi«e  from  mortal 
taint. 


Anon  his  heart  rerives :  her  vespere  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice;  by  degrees 
>      Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees: 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees. 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnee  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  if 
fled. 


i  Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day;. 

>  BUsefully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain; 
Clasp'd   like   a  missal   where   swart  Paynims 

pray; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
Aa  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 


Stol'n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gaz'd  upon  her  empty  drees. 
And  listened  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness; 
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Which  vhen  he  heard,  that  minute  did  be  bleM 
And  breath'd  himself:   then  from   the  doeet 
crept, 
)      Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  OTer  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept. 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lol — bow 
fast  she  sl^t. 


Then  by  the  bed-side  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  eilver  twilight,  soft  be  set 

266      A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woren  crimson,  gold,  and  jet : — 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet  I 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kettle-drum  and  far-beard  clarionet, 

S60      AfiFray  bis  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone: — 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is 
gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep. 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd. 
While  he  forth  from  the  closet  brought  a  heap 

265      Of   candied    apple,    quince,   and    plum,    and 
gonrd; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 

270  From  sillien  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 


These  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
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S      Filling  the  chill;  room  with  perfumed  ligh^- 

"  And  now,  m;  love,  m;  seraph  fair,  awake  I 

"  Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite : 

"  Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St  Agnes'  sake, 

"  Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  mf  soul  doth 

ache." 

xxxii. 
)      Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.    Shaded  was  Ker  dream 
By    the    dusk    curtains: — 'twas    a    midnight 

charm 
Irapossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lostrouB  salrere  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
i      Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  liee : 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyea ; 
So  mus'd  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 


Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute, — 
9      Tumultuous, — and, — in    chords    that    tender- 
est  be. 
He  play'd  an  ancient  ditt;,  long  since  mute. 
In    Provence    call'd,    "La    belle    dame    sans 

mercy ; " 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody; — 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan: 
S      He  ceas'd — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  ahone : 
TTpoQ    hie    knees    he    sank,    pale    as    amooth- 
sculptured-stone. 

XXIIT. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  hut  she  still  beheld, 
Kow  wide  awake,  the  visian  of  her  sleep : 
)      There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  eipell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  bo  pure  and  deep; 
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At  vhicb  fair  Madeline  began  to  veep, 

And  moan  forth  witless  words  vith  many   a 

sigh. 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep; 
i      Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dream- 
ingly- 

XXXV. 
"  Ah,  Porpbyro  I  "  said  she,  "  but  even  now 
"  Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
"  Hade  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  tow  ; 
)      "  And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear; 
"  How  cbangr'd  thou  art  I  how  paUid,  chill,  and 

drear I 
"  Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
"Those    looks    immortal,    those    complainings 

dear  I 
"  Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  et«mal  woe, 
5  "  For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where 
to  go." 

XXXVI. 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose; 

)      Into  her  dream  he  melt«d,  as  the  rose 
Blended  its  odour  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet:  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love'a  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  St.  Agnee'  moon  hath 
set. 

xxxni. 

S      Tis  dark:  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet: 
"  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline ! " 
'Tis  dark :  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat : 
"No  dream,  alas!  alas  I  and  woe  is  mine! 
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"Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and 

pine. — 
"Cnielt  what  traitor  could  thee  hitber  bringi 
"  I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  loet  in  thine, 
"Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing; — 
"A  dore  forlorn  and  lost  with  aick  unpruned 
wing." 

XIIVIIl. 

"Hy  Uadelinel  sweet  dreamer  I  lovely  bride  I 

"  Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  bleet} 

"  Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shap'd  and  vermeil 

dy-d! 
"  Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
"  After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
"  A  famish'd  pilgrim, — sav'd  by  miracle. 
"  Though  I  have  found,  I  will  aot  rob  thy  nest 
"  Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 
"  To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 

ZXZIX. 

"  Hark  I  'tis  an  elfin-storm  from  faery  land, 
"  Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 
"Arise — arise  I  the  morning  is  at  band; — 
"  The  bloated  wossailers  will  never  heed : — 
"Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  bappy  speed; 
"  There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  oyee  to  see, — 
"  Drown'd  all  in  Hbenisb  end  the  sleepy  mead: 
"Awake I  arise  1  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 
"  For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for 

thee." 

XL. 
She  homed  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears. 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around. 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears- 
Down  the  wide  stairs   a  darkling  way  they 

found. — 
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In  all  the  house  vas  heard  no  bunum  sound. 
A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  Sickflring  b;  each 

door; 
The   arras   rich   with   horeonan,   bawk,   and 

hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
360  And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gaety  floor. 


They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall; 
Like  phantoms,  t3  the  iron  porch,  the;  glide; 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empt;  flagon  by  his  side: 
i       The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his 

hide. 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns: 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide : — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones; — ■ 
The  key  turns,   and  the  door  upon  its  hinges 

groans. 


)      And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  stono. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 
And   alt   his   warrior-guests,  with  shade    and 

Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 
i      Were  long  be-nigbtmar'd.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy- twitcb'd,  with  meagre  face  deform; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told. 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  amongst  his  ashes 
cold. 
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ay  heart  aches,  and  a  drowey  numbneaa  pains 

Ify  Bense,  aa  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sank: 
6  'Tio  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 

But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  treei^ 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
10      Singeet  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 


O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  I  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 
Dance,  and  Proven^l  song,  and  sunburnt 
mirth  I 
15  O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-etained  mouth; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
20      And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 


Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 
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25  Where  palsy  sbakeB  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  haira. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-ey'd  despairs,' 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
30      Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 


Away  I  away  I  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Kot  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  parda. 
But  on  the  viewleaa  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retarda; 
36  Already  with  thee!  tender  is  the  night. 

And  haply  the  Queen-Uoon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clueter'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
40      Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 

T. 

I  cannot  see  what  Sowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasoDsble  month  endows 
45  The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild; 
White  hawthorn,  end  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast  fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
90     The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  evea 


Darkling  I  listen ;  and,  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 

Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath; 
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66         Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  I 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain— 
60      To  tby  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 


Thou  vast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  Bird  I 

"So  hungry  generations  tread  tliee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
66  Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Buth,  when,  sick  for 
home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
?0      Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

VIII, 

Forlorn  I  the  very  word  iS  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  I 
Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  fam'd  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
75  Adieu  I  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream! 
80      Fled  is  that  music : — So  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 
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Thou  still  unraviali'd  bride  of  quietness. 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thu,i  express 
A  flower;  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
6  What  leaf-fring'd  I^end  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  f 
What  men  or  gods  are  these)    What  maidena 
loth! 
What  mad  pursuit?    What  struggle  to  escape! 
10      What  pipes  and  timbrels?    What  wild  ecstaayt 


Heard  melodies  are  sweet;  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  oni 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
16  Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare; 
itold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiaa, 
Though   winning   near   the   goal — ^yet,   do    not 
grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  bast  not  thy  bliss, 
89         For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair! 


Ah!  happy,  happy  boughs t  that  cannot  shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 

And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 
For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new; 
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26  More  happy  love  I  more  happy,  happy  love  I 
For  erer  warm  and  etUl  to  be  enjoyd. 
For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human  paseion  far  above. 
That  leavea  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
30  A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 


Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  t 

To  what  green  altar,  O  myaterious  prieet, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  Bkiee, 
And  all  her  Bilken  flanks  with  garlands  dreett 
35  What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore. 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel. 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  momt 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
40         Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 


O  Attic  ahapel    Fair  attitude!  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed; 
Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  ua  out  of  thought 
45  As  doth  eternity:  Cold  Pastoral  I 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 
Thou  sbalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  sayat, 
"  Beaut?  is  truth,  truth  beauty," — that  is  all 
60  Te  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know- 
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(Written  1819  T) 

I. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulneaa. 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bleu 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch- 
eaves  run ; 
6  To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel 
shdls 
With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
10      TJntil  the?  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clamm; 
cells. 


u. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  t 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 

Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
J      Thy  bair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 

Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drows'd  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined 
flowera : 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
}      Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 
Or  by  a  cyder-press,  with  patient  look. 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oosings  hours  by 
hours. 
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Where  are  the  eonga  of  Spring  1    A7,  where  an 
they* 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  bast  thy  music  too, — 
fiS  While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  monm 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 
80  And   full-grown   lambs   loud   bleat   from   hilly 
bourn; 
Hedge-cricketa  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  wbistlee  from  a  garden  croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  sklea 

LA  BELLE  DAHE  SANS    HERCI 
<18a0) 


Ah,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched  wi^t. 
Alone  and  palely  loitering; 

The  sedge  is  wither'd  from  the  lake. 
And  no  birds  sing. 


6  Ah,  what  can  ail  tbee,  wretched  wight. 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begonet 
The  squirrel's  granary  is  full. 
And  the  harvest's  done. 


I  see  a  Uly  on  thy  brow, 
10     With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew; 
And  on  thy  cheek  a  fading  rose 
Fast  withereth  too. 
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I  met  a  lad?  in  the  meads. 
Full  beautiful,  a  faery's  child ; 
16  Her  hair  vaa  long,  her  foot  was  light. 
And  her  ^ee  were  wild. 


I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed. 

And  nothing  eke  saw  all  da;  long; 
For  sideways  would  she  lean  and  sing 
20      A  faery's  song. 

VI. 
I  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 

And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone; 
She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love. 

And  made  sweet  moan. 

VII. 
25  She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 
And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew; 
And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said, 
I  love  thee  true. 


She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot, 
80     And  there  sbe  gaz'd  and  sighed  deep; 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  sad  eyes — 
So  kissed  to  sleep. 

II. 
And  there  we  slumber'd  on  the  moss, 
And  there  I  dream'd,  ah  woe  betide^ 
8S  The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd. 
On  the  cold  hill  side. 


D,o,l7PCihyGt)C>'^IC 


I  saw  pale  kings,  and  prinoes  too. 

Pale  warrion,  death-pale  were  the;  all; 
Who  cry*d — "  La  belle  Dame  saua  mere! 
a     Hath  thee  in  thrall  I" 


I  Mw  their  starv'd  lips  in  the  gloom. 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide. 

And  I  awt^e,  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill  side. 

XII. 

45  And  tlua  is  why  1  Bojonm  here 
Alone  and  |»lely  loitering. 
Though  the  sedge  is  wither'd  from  the  lake 
And  no  hirds  sing. 


somnsTS 

ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN'S  HOMEB 
(Written  181^ 

XI. 

Huch  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  Been ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
6  Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  rul'd  as  his  demesne; 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Tin  I  heard  Chapman  speak  oat  loud  and  bold : 
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Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

10      When  a  new  planet  ewims  into  hie  ken; 

Or  like  etont  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyee 

He  atar'd  at  the  Pacific — and  all  faiB  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  suimiee — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

SONNET 
(Jane,  1816} 
To  one  who  has  been  long  in  citjr  pent, ,    *" 
'Tia  ver;  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair    '-■ 
And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a  preyei 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament.      ' 
6  Who  is  more  bapp;,  when,  with  heart's  content. 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishmentt 
Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear    - 
10      Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — an  eje 
Watching  the  sailing  cloudlets'  bright  career. 
He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by; 
E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear    ' 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 

XV. 

ON  THE  QRASBHOPPEH  AND  CRICKET 
(Written  December  SOtli,  1816) 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead: 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead; 
5  That  is  the  Grasshopper's — he  takee  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  hia  delights ;  for  when  tired  out  with  fun 

He  reats  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
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The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never: 
10      On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  froet 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there 
shrills 
The  Crickefs  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 
And  seems  to  one  tn  drowsiness  hslf  lost. 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

LiST  SONNET 

Written  on  ■  Blank  Page  In  Shakespeare's  Poems,  Facing 

"A  Lover's  Complaint "} 

(Written  1820) 

Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art — 

Hot  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night 
Anil  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart. 
Like  nature's  patient,  sleepless  Eremite, 
6  The  moving  waters  at  their  pnestlike  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft-fallen  mask 
Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moor»— 
■  No— yet  still  steadfast,  atill  unchangeable, 
10      Pillovr'd  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening  breast. 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell. 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest. 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath. 
And  BO  live  ever — or  else  swoon  to  death. 

James  t>enrp  Xefgb  feunt 

1784-1859 
TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET 
(1816) 
Oreen  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass. 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon. 
When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brasaj 
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S  And  70U,  wann  little  housekeeper,  who  claaa 
With  thoee  who  think  the  candlee  come  too  aoozi, 
Loviog  the  fire,  and  with  yotu  trickaome  time 
Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass; 

Oh  aweet  and  tin;  cousins,  that  belong, 
10  One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth. 

Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both,  though  small,  are 

strong 
At  your  clear  hearts;  and  both  seem  giv'n  to  eaitli 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song — 
In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter.  Mirth. 

Walter  Savage  Xan^or 

1775-1864 

MILD  IS  THE  PARTING  YEAR.  AND  SWEET 

(Collected  Works,  1846) 

Mild  is  the  parting  year,  and  sweet  ~ 

The  odour  of  the  falling  spray; 
Life  passes  on  more  rudely  fleet. 
And  balmless  is  its  closing  day. 
6  I  wait  its  close,  I  court  its  gloom. 

But  mourn  that  never  must  there  fall 
Or  on  my  breast  or  on  my  tomb 

The  tear  that  would  hare  sootb'd  it  aU. 

AH  WHAT  AVAILS  THE  SCEPTERED  RACK 

(From  the  same) 

Ah  what  avails  the  sceptered  rac^ 

Ah  what  the  form  divine! 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace  I 
Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine, 
6  Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyee 
May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 
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TE8  !  I  WBITE  VERSES 
(From  UiuSBDia) 
Tes;  I  write  verses  now  and  then. 
But  blunt  and  flaccid  is  my  pen, 
Ko  longer  tolkt  of  by  young  men 

As  rather  clever : 
6  la  the  last  quarter  are  m;  eyes, 
Tou  see  it  by  their  form  and  siie; 
Is  it  not  time  then  to  be  wise! 

Or  now  or  never. 
Fairest  that  ever  sprang  from  Eve ! 
10  While  Time  allows  the  short  reprieve, 
JuBt  look  at  me!  would  you  believe 

'Twas  once  a  lover? 
I  cannot  clear  the  five-bar  gate 
Bat,  trying  first  its  timber's  state, 
16  Climb  stifBy  up,  take  breath,  and  wait 
To  trundle  over. 
Thro'  gallopade  I  cannot  swing 
The  entangling  blooms  of  Beauty's  spring; 
I  cannot  say  the  tender  thing, 
SO  Be't  true  or  false. 

And  am  beginning  to  opine 
Those  girls  are  only  half-divine 
Whose  waists  yon  wicked  boys  entwine 
In  giddy  waltz. 
26  I  fear  that  arm  above  that  sboolder, 
I  wish  them  wiser,  graver,  older, 
Sedater,  and  no  harm  if  colder 

And  panting  less. 
Ah  [  people  were  not  half  so  wild 
80  In  former  days,  when  starchly  mild. 
Upon  her  high-heel'd  Essex  smiled 

The  Brave  Queen  Ben. 
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TO  ROBERT  BROWNING 
(Fcom  the  rame) 
Tfaere  i*a  delight  in  sinking,  tho'  none  hear 
Beside  the  Binger;  and.  there  is  delight 
In  praieing,  tho'  the  praiser  sit  alone 
And  see  the  prais'd  far  oft  him,  far  above. 
5  Shakespeare  is  not  our  poet,  but  the  world's. 
Therefore  on  him  no  speech  I  and  brief  for  thee. 
Browning!    Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hal^ 
No  man  hath  walkt  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
10  So  varied  in  diacoursc     But  warmer  climes 

Give  brighter  plumage.-stronger  wing:  the  breexe 
Of  Alpine  heights  thou  pla^eet  with,  borne  on 
Beyond  Sorrento  and  Amalfi,  where 
The  Siren  waits  thee,  singing  song  for  song. 


I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife. 
Nature  I  loved,  and,  nest  to  Nature,  Art ; 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  Life; 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart 

Xrpan  XQlaller  Procter 

(Bany  Cornwall) 

1787-1874 

A  PETITION  TO  TIME 

(From  Biem*,  IBSO) 

Touch  us  gently.  Timet 

Let  uB  glide  adown  thy  stream 
Gently, — as  we  sometimes  glide 
Through  a  quiet  dream  1 
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5  Humble  voyagers  are  We, 

Husband,  wife,  and  children  three — 
(One  ie  lost, — an  angel,  fled 
To  the  azure  overhead  I) 

Touch  ua  gently,  Time  I 
10     We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings : 

Our  ambition,  our  content 
Lies  in  simple  things. 

Humble  voyagers  are  We, 

O'er  Life's  dim  unsounded  sea, 
15  Seeking  only  some  calm  clime: — 

Touch  ua  gently,  gentle  Time  I 


ftactles  Colecf^dC 

SONG 
(From  Pamt,  1888) 

She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 

As  many  maidens  be, 
Her  lovelinees  I  never  knew 

TJntil  she  smiled  on  me; 
6  Oh  I  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  new  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold. 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply. 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 
10      The  love-light  in  her  eye: 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far. 
Than  smiks  of  other  maidens  are. 
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Cbarles  Xamb 

171fr-1884 
TO  HESTER 


When  maideDB  Buch  aa  Heeter  die, 
Their  pUce  ye  may  not  well  Buppl;, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
With  vain  endeavour. 

S  A  month  or  mora  hath  she  been  dead. 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed. 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
10  A  rising  step,  did  indicate 

Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 
That  flushed  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beaide 
I  shall  it  call ; — if  'twas  not  pride, 
10  It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied. 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool. 
But  she  was  train'd  in  Ifature'a  school. 
20  Nature  had  bleat  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  atirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind. 
Ye  could  not  Heet«r. 
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36  U;  sprightl;  neighbour,  E^oiie  before 
To  that  unknomi  and  silent  shoie. 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  Biumner  morning, 

When  from  th^r  cheerful  eyes  a  ra; 
SO  Hath  struck  a  blise  upon  the  dajr, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning) 


irbomas  fwod 

1796-1845 
THE  DEATH  BED 
(From  AwM,  182S) 

We  watched  her  breathing  thro'  the  night. 

Her  breathing  aoft  and  low, 
Ab  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

6  So  silently  we  aeemed  to  apeak. 
So  slowly  moved  about. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 
10      Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  aod, 
And  chill  with  early  showers, 
IS  Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  mom  than  ours. 
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THE  BltmOE  OF  SIOHS 

("Dronnedl  dtowuedl"— fiiimM) 

(Fint  piibllahed  Id  BooSi  Magatiiu,  16iQ 

One  more  Unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath, 

Kasbly  importunate, 

Qone  to  her  death  I 
6  Take  her  up  t«nderly, 

Lift  her  with  care; 

Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Teung,  and  so  fair! 

Look  at  her  garments 
10  Clinging  like  cerementa; 

Whilst  the  wave  constantly 

Drips  from  her  clothing; 

Take  her  up  instantly. 

Loving,  not  loathing. — 
IS  Tonch  her  not  scomfalt;; 

Think  of  her  mournfully. 

Gently  and  htmianly; 

Not  of  the  stains  of  her. 

All  that  remains  of  her 
SO  Kow  is  pure  womanly. 

]J!ake  no  deep  Bcmtiny 

Into  her  mutiny 

Hash  and  undutiful: 

Past  all  dishonor, 
2S  Death  has  left  on  her 

Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 

Ohe  of  Eve's  family — 

Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hera 
80  Oozing  BO  clammily. 
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Loop  up  her  tresaee 
Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  f&ir  auburn  tresses; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
S5  Where  was  lier  home) 

Who  was  her  father! 
Who  was  her  mother  f 
Had  she  a  sister ! 
Had  she  a  brother) 
40  Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  nil  other) 

Alas  I  for  the  rarit; 
Of  Christian  charity 
45  Under  the  sun  I 
Oh  I  it  waa  pitiful  I 
2fear  a  whole  city  full. 
Home  she  had  non& 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 

60  Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed: 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  eminence; 
Even  God's  providence 

66  Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river. 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
60  From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood,  with  amazement, 
Houseleas  by  ni^t. 
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The  bleak  wind  of  Marcli 
Made  her  tremble  aod  shiTer; 

6S  But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  flowing  river : 
Had  from  Ufe'a  history, 
Olad  to  death's  mystery. 
Swift  to  bo  hurled — 

70  Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world. 

In  she  plunged  boldly, 
-  No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran, — 
76  Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it — think  of  it, 
Dissolute  Man  I 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it. 
Then,  if  you  can  I 

80  Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  with  care; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly. 
Young,  and  ao  fair! 

Ere  her  limbe  frigidly 
86  Stiffen  too  rigidly. 
Decently, — kindly, — 
Smooth,  end  compose  them; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them. 
Staring  so  blindly! 

80  Dreadfully  storing 
Thro'  muddy  impurity, 
As  vhen  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fiz'd  on  futurity. 
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95  PerishinfT  Eloomily, 
Spurred  by  contamel;, 
CoM  inhiim  unity. 
Burning  insani^. 
Into  her  reel. — 
100  Croes  her  hands  hnmhly 
As  if  praying  dumbly. 
Over  her  breast. 

Owning  her  weakneas. 
Her  evil  behavior, 
105  And  leaving,  with  meekness. 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviourl 
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PART  FIFTH 
VICTORIAN  VERSE 

lEbomas  Xabfitflton  A>acauIaK» 

1800-18S9 

BATTLE  OF  IVBT 

(1843) 

Now  g1oi7  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all 

glories  are  I 
And  glory  to  our  SoTereign  Liege,  King  Henry 

of  JTavarret 
Kow  let  (here  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and 

of  dance. 
Through  thy  com-fields  green  and  sunny  Tines, 
6  O  pleasant  land  of  France  I 
And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Bochelle,  proud  city 

of  the  waters. 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourn- 

ing  daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in 

our  joy; 
For  cold  and  stiff  and  still  are  they  who  wrought 

thy  walls  ann<^. 
10  Hurrah t  hurrah!  a  single  field  hath  tum'd  the 

chance  of  war  I 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  for  Ivry,  and  King  Heniy  of 

Navarre. 
Oh  I  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the 

dawn  of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  is 

long  array; 
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With  all  its  priest-led  citimiB,  and  all  its  lebd 

peers, 
15  And  Appensel's  atont  infaDtr;,   and   EgmoafB 

Flemish  spears; 
There  rode  the  blood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  ciumk 

of  our  land; 
And  dark  Uayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon 

in  his  hand; 
And,  as  we  look'd  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seines 

empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoar;  hair  all  dabbled  with  his 

20  And  we  cried  onto  the  living  Ood,  who  rules  the 
fate  of  war. 
To  fight  for  His  own  hoi;  name,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre. 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  aimor 

drest; 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  hia 

gallant  crest. 
He  look'd  upon  his  people,  and  a  t«ar  was  in  his 

25  He  look'd  upon  the  traitors,  and  bis  glance  was 

stem  and  hi^ 
Right  gracioosl;  he  smil'd  on  us,  as  roll'd  from 

wing  to  wing, 
Down  all  oar  line,  in  deafening  shout :  "  Ood  save 

our  lord,  the  king  I" 
"  And  if  m;  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well 

he  may. 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  snch  a  bloody 

fray, 
30  Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine  amidst 

the  ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of 

Navarre." 
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Hoirah  I  the  f oee  are  moving.    Hark  to  the  min- 

gled  din. 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and 

roaring  ciilTerin. 
The  fieiy  duke  is  pricking  fast  acroea  8l  Andre's 

plain, 
36  With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  GueWera  and 

Almayne. 
Kow  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  g^itlemen 

of  France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now  upon  them  with 

the  lance  I 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand 

spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the 

snow-white  crest; 
40  And  in  they  buret,  and  on  they  ruah'd,  while,  like 

a  guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blaz'd  the  helmet  of 

Navarre. 

New,  Qod  be  prais'd,  the  day  is  ours:  Itayenne 

hath  tum'd  hia  rein, 
lyAumale  hath  cried  for  quarter;  the  Flemish 

Count  is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  douda  before 

a  Biscay  gale; 
46  The  field  is  heap'd  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags, 

and  cloven  mail; 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along 

our  van, 
"  Remember  St.  Bartholomew  I "  was  paas'd  from 

man  to  man. 
But  olit  spake  gentle  Henry — "  No  Frenchman  is 

Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your 
brethren  go." 
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60  Oh  1  was  time  erer  sncb  a  knight,  in  Mendship 

As  oar  sorereign  lord,  Eing  Henry,  the  soldier  of 

Kavarre! 
Bight  well  fought  all  the  Frenchmen  who  fought 

for  France  to-day; 
And  many  a  lordly  banner  Ood  gave  them  for  a 

prey. 
But  we  of  the  religion  have  borne  ua  beet  in  fight; 
56  And  the  good  lord  of  Roeny  hath  ta'en  the  cor^ 

net  white — 
Onr  own  true  Maximilian  the  comet  white  hath 

ta'en; 
The  comet  white,  with  crosses  black  the  flag  of 

false  Lorraine. 
Up  with  it  high;  unfurl  it  wide; — that  all  the 

host  may  know 
How  Ood  hath  humbled  the  proud  house  which 

wrought  His  Church  such  woe. 
60  Then  on  the  ground,  while  trumpets  sound  their 

loudest  point  of  war. 
Fling  the  red  shreds  a  footcloth  meet  for  Henry 

of  Navarre. 
Hoi  maidens  of  Vienna;  hoi  matronsof  Luzerne, 
We^,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who 

never  shall  return. 
Hoi    Philip,   send,    for    chari^,    thy    Mexican 

pistoles, 
65  That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  th; 

poor  spearmen's  souls. 
Ho  I  gallant  nobles  ef  the  League,  look  that  your 

anns  be  bright; 
Hoi  burghers  of  St.  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and 

ward  to-night; 
For  our  Ood  hath  cnish'd  the  tyrant,  our  Ood 

bath  rais'd  the  slave. 
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And  mock'd  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and  the  rolor 

of  the  brare. 
70  Then  glory  to  His  hoi;  name,  from  whom  all 

ETloriea  are; 
And  glory  to  our  sovereigrn  lord,  King  Heniy  of 

Navarre  I 

Ultteb  trennpson 

1809-1883 
L0CK8LEY  HALL 
(From  Ann*,  18t2) 

CoilBADBS,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet 

'tis  early  mom: 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  yoa  want  me,  sound 

apon  the  buglc-hom. 

Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the 

curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over 

Locksley  Hall; 

6  Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the 
sandy  tracts. 
And  the  hollow-ocean  ridges  roaring  into  cata- 
racts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I 

went  to  reat. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the 

West. 

ICany  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiade,  rising  thro'  the 
mellow  shade, 
10  Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-fliea  tangled  in  a  ailrer 
braid. 
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Hera  aboat  the  beach  I  wandar'd,  nonruhing  a 

youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  ecimice,  and  the  long  raault 

of  Time; 

When  the  centoriee  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land 

reposed; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise 

that  it  closed. 

16  When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye 
could  see; 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  be. — 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the 

robin's  breast ; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself 

another  crest; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  bur- 
nish'd  dove; 
20  In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  toroB 
to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should 

be  for  one  so  yonng. 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motionB  with  a  mute 

obeetrance  hnng. 

And  I  said,  '  ]l£y  Cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak 

the  truth  to  me. 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  tlie  current  of  my  being  sets 


(  On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  colour 
and  a  light. 
As  I  have  se^i  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the 
northern  night. 
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Aod  abe  tum'd — her  boBom  shaken  with  a  enddeD 

storm  of  sighs — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hasel 


Saying,  'I  hare  hid  m;  feelings,  fearing  they 
should  do  me  wrong; '  i 

80  Saying,  '  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin ! '  weeping, 
'I  hare  loved  thee  long.' 

Lore  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  tum'd  it  in 

his  glowing  hands 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itaelf  in  golden 

sands. 

Lore  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all 

the  chords  with  might; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pasa'd 

in  music  out  of  sight. 

86  Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  bear 
the  copses  ring. 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  full- 
ness of  the  Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the 

stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching 

of  the  lips. 

0  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  I    O  my  Amy,  mine 
no  more ! 
40  0  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  I     O  the  barren, 
barren  shore  I 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all 

songs  have  sung. 
Puppet  to  a  father's   threat,   and   servile  to   a 

shrewish  tongue  1 
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Ib  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  t — ^hsTing  known  me 

— ^to  decline 
On  &  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart 

than  minet 

45  Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  ahalt  lower  to  his  level  da; 
hj  day. 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  em- 
pathise with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  ia:  thou  art  mated 

with  a  down. 
And  the  groBaneas  of  his  nature  will  have  weight 

to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  hare 
spent  its  novel  force, 
SO  Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dear» 
than  his  horse. 

What  is  this?  his  eyes  are  heavy:  think  not  they 

are  glazed  with  wine. 
Go  to  him:  itis  thy  duty:  kiss  him:  take  his  hand 

in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  over- 

wrought : 
Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with 

thy  lighter  thought 

66  He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to 
understand — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I  slew  thee 
with  my  hand  I 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the 

heart's  disgrace, 
Roird  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  lost 

embrace. 
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Cuned  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  agnitut  the 
Btrenffth  of  youth  I 
60  Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  ns  from  the 
living  truth! 

Coned  be  the  sickl;  forma  that  err  from  honest 
Nature's  rolel 

Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitaDed  fore- 
head of  the  fool  I 

Well— 'tis  well  Uiat  I  should  bluster  I— Hadst  thou 

less  unworthy  proved — 
Would  to  Ood — for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than 

ever  wife  was  loved. 

66  Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears 
but  bitter  fruit) 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  be 
at  the  root. 

-  Kerer,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of 
years  should  come 
As  the  many-wintar'd  crow  that  leads  the  clang- 
ing rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort  t  in  division  of  the  records  of 
tlie  mind  t 
70  Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I 
knew  her,  kind  I 

I  remember  one  that'  perish'd :  sweetly  did  she 

speak  and  move: 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was 

to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the 

love  she  bore? 
No— she  never  loved  me  truly:  love  is  love  tor- 

evermore. 
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IS  Comfort?  comfort  Bconi'd  of  devils  I  this  is  truth 
,the  poet  eings. 
That  s  Borrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  th? 

heart  be  put  to  proof. 
In  the  dead  imhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is 

on  the  roof. 

like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou  art 
staring  at  the  wall, 
80  Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the 
shadows  rise  and  faU. 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to 

bis  drunken  sleep. 
To  thy  widow'd  znarriage-pillowB,  to  the  tears  that 

thou  wilt  weep. 

Thou  sbalt  hear  the  '  Xever,  never,'  whispered  by 

the  phantom  years, 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing 

of  thine  ears ; 

SS  And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kind- 
ness on  thy  pain. 
Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow:  get  thee  to 
thy  rest  again. 

ITay,  but  Mature  brings  thee  solace;  far  a  tender 

voice  will  cry. 
'Tis  a  purer  life  than  thine;  a  lip  to  drain  thy 

trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down:  my  latest  rival 
brings  thee  reet 
90  Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from  the 
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O,  tbe  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearnees 

not  his  due. 
Half  IB  thine  and  half  is  his:  it  will  be  worth;  of 

tbe  two. 

O,  I  see  thee,  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty 

part. 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxima  preaching  down  e 

daughter's  heart 

96  'They  were  daugerous  guides  the  feelings — ahe 
herself  waa  not  exempt — 
Truly,  she  herself  had  suSer'd' — Perish  in  thy 
self -contempt! 

Overlive    it — lower    yet — be    happy!    wherefore 

should  I  care? 
I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by 

despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting 
upon  days  like  these? 
100  Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to 
golden  keys. 

Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the  mais 

kete  overflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  {an<7:  what  is  that  which 

I  should  dot 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foe- 
man's  ground. 

When  the  ranks  are  rotl'd  in  vapour,  and  the 
winds  are  laid  with  sound. 

106  But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that 
Honour  feels. 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each 
other's  heels. 
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Oan  I  bat  reUve  in  eadneaet    I  will  turn  that 

earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  m;  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous 

Hotlier- Age  I 

Uake  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  befoie 
the  strife, 
110  When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tomolt 
of  my  life; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  aan- 

ing  years  wonld  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leavea  his 

father's  field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and 

nearer  drawn. 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like 

a  dreary  dawn ; 

116  And  bia  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before 
h'Tn  then, 
TTndemeatb  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  am<»ig  the 
throngs  of  men; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reding 

something  new: 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the 

things  that  they  shall  do : 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  ^e 
could  see, 
120  Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  aD  the  wonder 
that  would  be; 

Sew  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of 

magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with 

costly  bales; 
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Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there 

rain'd  a  ^lastl;  dew 
From  the  nations'  air;  navies  grappling  in  the 

central  bine; 

126  Far  along  the  worid-wide  whisper  of  the  south- 
wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro' 
the  thander-etoriD; 

Till  the  war-dnun  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the 

battle-flags  were  furl'd. 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the 

world. 

There  the  common  sezise  of  most  shall  hold  a  fret- 
ful realm  in  awe, 
130  And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  uni- 
versal law. 

So  I  triumph'd  ere  my  passion  sweeping  thro'  me 
left  me  dry, 
'         Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  witli 
the  Jaundiced  f^e; 

£ye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are 

out  of  joint: 
Science  moves,  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on 

from  point  to  point: 

1S6  Slowly  cornea  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion  creeping 
nigher. 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a 
slowly-dying  fire. 

Tet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing 

purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the 

proceee  of  the  euna. 
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Wliat  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  hi* 
youthful  joys, 
liO  The'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  forever  Uke 
a  boys? 

Ejiowledge  comes,  bat  wisdom  lingers,   and  I 

linger  on  the  shore. 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more 

and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he 

bears  a  laden  breast, 
Fall  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  still- 

nesa  of  his  rest. 

146  Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on 
the  bugle-horn, 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  paB8i<m  were  a  target 
for  their  scorn: 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  auch  a 

moulder'd  string? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have  loved 

so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakneea  to  be  wroth  with  weakness  1  woman's 
pleasure,  woman's  pain — 
160  Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in 
a  shallower  brain: 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions, 

matcfa'd  with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  imto  sunlight,  and  as  water 

unto  wine — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing. 
Ah  for  some  retreat 

Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  be- 
gan to  beat ; 
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les  Where  in  wild  Kahratta-battie  fell  ms  father, 
evil-staiT'd ; — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  flel£sh  uncle's 
ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to  wander 

far  away. 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  sateways  of 

the  day. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and 
happy  skies, 
160  Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster, 
knots  of  Paradise. 

Kerer  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European 

flag. 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings 

the  trailer  from  the  crag; 

Droops   the   heavy-blossom'd   bower,   hangs   the 

heavy-fniit'd  tree — 
Summer   isles   of   Eden   lying   in   dark-purple 

spheres  of  sea. 

165  There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in 
this  march  of  mind, 
In  the  Bteamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts 
that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions  cramp'd  no  longer  shall  have 

scope  and  breathing  space ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my 

dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  anpple-ainew'd,  tb^  shall  dive,  and 
they  shall  run, 
170  Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their 
lancee  in  the  sun ; 
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Whistle  back  the  parrot* s  call,  and  leap  the  run- 
bows  of  the  brooks, 
Not  with  bliaded  eyeeif  ht  poring  over  miBerable 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancjl  but  I  know  mj 

words  are  wild. 
But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the 

Christian  child 

176  I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  ovr 
glorious  gaina. 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast 
with  lower  pains  I 

Hated  with  a  squalid  savage — ^what  to  me  wne 

sun  or  climel 
I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 


I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish 
one  by  one, 
160  Than   that   earth   should    stand   at   gase   like 
Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon  I 

Kot  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward,  for- 
ward let  us  range. 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ring- 
ing grooves  of  change. 

Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the 

younger  day : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  ^cle  of 

Cathay. 

186  Mother-Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as 
when  life  begun: 
Rift  the  hills,  and   roll  the  waters,  flash  the 
lightnings,  weigh  the  Sun. 
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O,  I  Bee  the  creecent  pTomise  of  my  spirit  hath 

not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all  mj 

fancy  yet 

HowBoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to 
Locksley  HaUI 
190  Now  for  me  the  woods  ma;  wither,  now  for  me 
the  roof-tree  falL 

Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening 

over  heath  and  holt. 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a 

thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or 

fire  or  snow; 
For  the  might;  wind  arisee,  roaring  seaward,  and 

I  go. 


ULTB8E8 
(From  the  same) 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Uatch'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 
6  That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  mo 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 
10  Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyadee 
Vext  the  dim  sea :  I  am  become  a  name ; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
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MqcIi  h&ve  I  aeeai  and  known ;  cities  of  moi 
And  manners,  climates,  coimcib,  goy«ninent«, 

15  Uyself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  liiem  all; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  iritb  my  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

20  Gleams   Uiat  untravell'd  world,   whose   maigic 
f^des 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  mat  unbumisbed,  not  to  ehine  in  osel 
As  the'  to  breathe  were  life.    Life  piled  on  life 

25  Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains:  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  board  myse^, 

30  And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 
This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemacbus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isJe — 

86  Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 

This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 

40  Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Ueet  adoration  to  my  household  gods. 
When  I  am  gone.    He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 
There  lies  the  port;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail: 

46  There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.    My  mariners. 
Souls  that  have  t&il'd  and  wrought,  and  thought 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
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The  thunder  and  Uie  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old; 

SO  Old  age  hath  ;et  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all:  but  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbeootning  men  that  strove  with  Oods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks: 

65  The  long  day  wanes:  the  slow  moon  climbs:  the 
deep 
Moans   round   witli   many    voicee.     Come,   m; 

friends, 
Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 

60  To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  tbe  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

65  Tho*  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho' 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven;  that  which  we  are,  we 

are; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 

70  To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 


tiwnuamonoti  to  mobts  s'taTHirm) 
(From  Potmt,  1842) 

At  Francis  Allen's  on  the  Christmas-eve, — 
The  game  of  forfeits  done — the  girls  all  kiss'd 
Beneath  the  sacred  bush  and  past  away — 
The  parson  Holmes,  the  poet  Everard  Hall. 
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6  The  hoet,  aod  I  sat  roimd  the  vasaoil-bowl. 
Then  half-way  ebbM :  and  there  we  held  a  talk. 
How  all  the  old  honour  had  from  ChiiBtmas  gon^ 
Or  gone  or  dwindled  down  to  some  old  games 
In  Bome  odd  nooka  like  this ;  till  I,  tired  ont 

10  With  cutting  eighta  that  day  upon  the  pond. 
Where,  three  times  slippii^  from  the  outer  edge^ 
I  bump'd  the  ice  into  three  several  stare. 
Fell  in  a  doze;  and  half -awake  I  heard 
The  parson  taking  wide  and  wider  sweeps, 

15  Now  harping  on  the  church-commiBsioaers, 
Now  hawking  at  Geology  and  Bchism; 
Until  I  woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 
Upon  the  general  decay  of  faith 
Bight  thro'  the  world,  '  at  home  was  little  left, 

20  And  none  abroad :  there  was  no  anchor,  none. 
To  hold  by.'    Francis,  laughing,  clapt  his  hand 
On  Everard's  shoulder,  wilii '  I  hold  by  him.' 
'  And  I,'  quoth  Everard, '  by  the  wassail-bowL' 
'  Why  yes,'  I  said, '  we  knew  your  gift  that  way 

26  At  college :  but  another  whidi  you  had, 
I  mean  of  verse  (for  so  we  held  it  then), 
What  came  of  thatt'    'You  know,'  said  Frank, 

'  he  burnt 
His  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some  twelve  books ' — 
And  then  to  me  demanding  why  t    '  Oh,  sir, 

80  He  thought  that  nothing  new  was  said,  or  else 
Something  so  said  'twas  nothing — that  a  truth 
Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion  of  the  day: 
Qod  knows:  he  has  a  mint  of  reasons:  ask. 
It  pleased  me   well  enough.'     'Nay,   nay,'  said 
Hall, 

86  'Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroic  times f 
For  nature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times ;  and  why  should  any  man 
Remodel  models!  these  twelve  books  of  mine 
Were  faint  Homeric  echoes,  nothing-worth, 
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40  Here    chaff    and    draff,    maoh    better    bnmt' 
'BntI,' 
Said   Francis,  'pick'd   the  elerenth  from  this 

hearth 
And  have  it;  keep  a  thing,  its  use  will  come. 
I  hoard  It  as  a  sugar-plum  for  Holmes.' 
He  Uugh'd,  and  I,  tho'  sleepjr,  like  a  horse 

45  That  hears  the  com-bin  open,  prick'd  my  ears; 
For  I  remember'd  Everard's  college  fame 
When  we  were  Freshmen:  then  at  my  request 
He  brought ;  and  the  poet  little  urged. 
But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 

50  Read,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oea  and  aes, 
Deep-chested  music,  and  to  this  result 


UORTE  D'ARTHUB 


So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roU'd 
Among  the  mountains  hy  Ute  winter  sea ; 
TJntil  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man. 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonesse  about  tbeir  Lord, 
B  King  Arthur:  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep^ 
The  bold  Sir  Bedirere  uplifted  him. 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  hie  knights. 
And  bore  bim  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 

10  That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  fulL 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
'  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 

16  The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep — ^the  men  1  loved.    I  think  that  we 
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Shall  nem  more,  at  any  future  time. 
Delight  OUT  souls  with  talk  of  kuigbtlj-  deedc^ 

20  Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  balk 
Of  Camelot,  ae  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  thia  people  which  I  made, — 
Tho'  Uerlin  sware  that  I  ebould  come  again 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be,  be, 

25  I  am  80  deeply  smitten  tbro'  the  belm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  mom. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride:  for  thou  rememberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 

80  Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  take. 
Clothed  in  white  aamite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  row'd  across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king: 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

86  In  after  time,  this  also  shall  be  known: 
But  now  delay  not:  take  Excalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere: 
Watch   what  thou   seeat,   and  lightly   bring  me 

word,' 
To  him  relied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

40  '  It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus, 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro*  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  best  wiU  all  perform  at  full. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word.* 

45  So  saying,  from  the  ruin'd  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  tbe  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.    He,  stepping 

SO  By  dgzag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock. 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 
There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
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And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 

56  And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt: 
For  all  the  baft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
2I;riads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jeweller;.    He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyea  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood, 

60  This  war  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw:  but  at  the  last  it  seeoi'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflaga. 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dr;  about  the  marge. 

^  So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere*- 
'Bast  thou  perform'd  my  mission  which  I  fravel 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen !  or  what  hast  heard  i ' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

70  '  I  beard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds. 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crags.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  palei 
'  Thou  bast  betray'd  thy  nature  and  thy  name. 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 

75  Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight: 

For  surer  sign  had  follow'd,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 

80  Ab  thon  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  the^  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.* 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Acroes  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere. 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix'd  in  thought; 

65  Bat  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt. 

How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  emote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud, 
'  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Soral;  a  precious  thing,  one  worth;  note 
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90  Should  thue  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth. 

Which  might  have  pleased  tiie  ejee  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  donel 
What  harm,  uudouef  deep  barm  to  disob^, 
Seeing  obedience  ie  the  bond  of  rule. 
05  Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself  I 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  be  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 

100  And  rumours  of  a  doubtt  but  were  this  kept. 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings. 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms. 
Saying,  "  King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

105  Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  de^is 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 
So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame  were  lost.' 

110      So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  oonc^t. 
And  hid  Ezcalibur  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 
Then  spoke  Eing  Arthur,  breathing  heavily: 
'  What  is  it  thou  haat  seen  f  or  what  hast  heard  I ' 

116  And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
'  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.t 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath: 
'  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 

120  TJuknightly,  traitor-hearted  I    Woe  is  me  I 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king. 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.    I  see  thee  what  thou  art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 

ISS  In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all. 

Thou  would'st  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt; 
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Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 

Valaing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyee. 

Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
130  And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hence : 

Bat,  if  thon  spare  to  fling  Eicalibur, 

I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 
Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran. 

And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
336  Among  the  bulruah-beda,  and  clntch'd  the  sword. 

And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.     The  great 
brand 

Made  lightnings  in  the  eplendoor  of  the  moon. 

And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  on 
arch. 

Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 
140  Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 

By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur: 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
145  And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 

And  li^tly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then    spoke    King    Arthur,    drawing    thicker 
breath: 

'  Now  see  I  by  thy  eyet  that  this  is  done. 
150  Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  f  ' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

'  Sir  king,  1  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 

Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 

Kor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
156  Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 

So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 

Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling 

Bnt  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
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160  That  caught  bim  by  the  bilt,  and  brandieh'd  him 

Three  times,  and  drew  liiai  under  in  the  mere.' 

And   aoKwer   made   King   Artbnr,   breathins 

hard: 

'  My  end  draws  nigb;  'tia  time  that  I  were  gone. 

Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight, 

166  And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 

My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die.' 
So  saying,  from  the  pavement  be  half  rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  bis  arm. 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyee 

170  As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere 
KemoFsefully  regard^  thro'  his  tears. 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee. 
O'er  both  bis  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 

176  And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs. 
But,  as  be  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted  hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.    So  sigh'd  tbe  king. 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  Ms  ear,  'Quick, 
quick  1 

180  I  fear  it  ia  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  be  walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 

186  Before.   His  own  thoughts  drove  him,  like  a  goud. 
Dry  clasb'd  bis  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 

190  Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lot  the  level  lake. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem. 
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195  Beneath  tliem;  and  deecendin?  ther  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-Btoled,    black-hooded,    like    a    drram — by 

theee 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from 

them  rose 
A  cry  that  Hhiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 
SOO  And,  aa  it  were  one  voice  an  agony 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 
Then    mnrmur'd    Arthur,    'Place    me    in    the 
barge,' 
305  And  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  those  three 
Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  king,  and 

wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  casqae,  and  chafed  his 
hands, 
210  And  oall'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood:  for  his  face  was  white 
And  colourless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east; 
215  And  all  his  greaves  and  cuissea  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch'd  with 

dust; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
220  Miz'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his 
lips. 
So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  king; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  reat^ 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament* 
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Shot  thro'  the  listB  at  Camelot,  and  charged 

2S5  Before  the  eyea  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  londly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
'Ah I  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  got 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyee! 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 

280  Wh«i  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance. 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  BOUND  TABLE  is  dissolved 

286  Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionlcss, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds.' 
And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge: 

240  '  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  worid. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me! 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 

246  Uay  He  within  Himself  make  pure!  but  thou. 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrou^t  by 

prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy 

voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

250  For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

S65  Bound  by  gold  chains  aboat  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.  I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 
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(For  all  tnj  mind  ia  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island  valley  of  Avilion ; 

260  Where  falls  not  hait,  or  rain,  or  any  anow, 
N'oT  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  ^evoos  wound.' 

265      So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted 

swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webe.    Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 

270  BeTolving  many  memoriee,  till  the  hull 

Look'd  one  bladt  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Here  ended  Hall,  and  our  last  light,  that  long 
Had  wink'd  and  threaten'd  darkness,  flared  and 
feU: 

275'  At  which  the  Parson,  sent  to  sleep  with  sound. 
And  waked  witb  silence,  grunted  '  Good  I '  but  we 
Sat  rapt:  it  was  the  tone  with  which  he  read — 
Perhaps  some  modem  touches  here  and  there 
Bedeem'd  it  from  the  charge  of  nothingness — '■ 

280  Or  else  we  loved  the  man,  and  prised  his  work; 
I  know  not :  .hut  we  sitting,  as  I  said, 
The  cock  crew  loud ;  as  at  that  time  of  year 
The  lusty  bird  takes  every  hour  for  dawn : 
Then  Francis,  muttering,  like  a  man  ill-used, 

265  'There  now — that's  nothing  I'  drew  a  little  back, 
And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smoulder'd  log, 
That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the  flue : 
And  BO  to  bed ;  where  yet  in  sleep  I  seem'd 
To  ,sail  with  Arthur  under  looming  shores, 

290  Point  after  point;  till  on  to  dawn,  when  dreams, 
Began  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day, 
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To  me,  methonght,  who  waited  witli  a  crowd. 
There  came  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward,  bore 
King  Arthur,  like  a  modem  gentleman 

295  Of  stateliest  port;  and  all  the  people  cried, 
'  Arthur  ia  come  again ;  he  cannot  die.' 
Then  those  that  stood  upon  the  hills  behind 
Bepeated — 'Come  agaiu,  and  thrice  as  fair;' 
And,  further  inland,  voices  echoed — '  Come 

800  With  all  good  thiuga,  aud  war  shall  be  m>  more.' 
At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  to  peal. 
That  with  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heard  indeed 
The  clear  church-bells  ring  in  the  Christmaa> 
mom. 


SIB  GALAHAD 
(From  the  same) 

iiy  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men. 

My  tough  lance  thruateth  sure. 
My  strength  ia  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
S  The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high. 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  ateel. 
The  aptinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

The  horse  and  rider  reel: 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 
10      And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands. 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 
On  whom  their  favours  falll 
16  For  them  I  battle  till  the  end. 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall: 
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But  all  m7  beart  is  drawn  above, 
Uy  knees  are  boVd  in  crypt  and  sbrine; 

I  never  felt  tbe  kiss  of  love, 
20      Kor  maiden's  band  in  mine. 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 
Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill; 

So  keep  I  fair  thro*  faith  aad  prayer 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  wilL 

25  When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 
A  light  before  me  swims. 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  bear  a  noise  of  hymns: 
Then  by  some  secret  sbrine  I  ride; 
30      I  bear  a  voice  but  none  are  there; 
The  stalls  are  void,  tbe  doora  are  wide^ 

Tbe  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  tbe  snowy  altar-cloth. 
The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
35  The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings. 
And  solemn  cbaunta  reeoimd  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-merea 

I  find  a  magic  bark ; 
I  leap  on  board :  no  helmsman  steers: 
40      I  float  till  all  is  dark. 

A  gentle  soiind,  an  awful  light  1 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Orail: 
With  folded  feet,  in  stotes  of  white. 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
46  Oh,  blessed  vision!  blood  of  God  I 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  ban. 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides. 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 
60      Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go, 
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The  cock  crowB  ere  the  Ghristmoa  mom, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  eracklea  on  the  leads. 

And,  ringing,  springs  from  brand  and  mail; 
S5  But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads, 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branch;  thicket  shelter  jdelds ; 
But  blessed  forma  in  whistling  storms 
60      Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  wind;  fields. 

A  maiden  knight — to  me  ifi  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
6S  I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams. 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 
70      This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear. 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes. 

Are  touch'd,  are  toro'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky. 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls 
76  A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copaes  nod. 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear: 
*  0  just  and  /aithf ul  knight  of  Ood  I 
80      Ride  onl  the  prize  is  near.' 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pal^ 
All-arm'd  I  ride,  whate'er  betide 

Until  I  find  the  holy  Orail. 
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BREAK,  BREA.K,  BREAK 
(From  tbe  ume) 

Break,  break,  break, 
On  th?  cold  gray  stones,  O  Seal 
And  I  would  that  mj  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

S  O  well  for  tbe  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  I 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 
That  he  aings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  I 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
10      To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  I 

Break,  break,  break. 
At  the  foot  of  thy  cragB,  0  Seal 
IS  But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  ocane  back  to  me. 


TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS 
(Song  from  Ths  Prirum.  edition  IBBO) 

*  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  tbe  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 
S  And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

'  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  tbe  imderworld, 
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Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge; 
10  So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

'  Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakeu'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyea 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square; 
15  So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

'  Dear  as  remembered  kissee  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
20  0  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more.' 


BTTQLE  SONG 
(From  the  same) 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story: 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  gloiy- 
6  Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  bark,  O  bear  t  how  thin  and  clear. 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  I 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
10  The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying* 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 
They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 
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>      Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bngle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  djdng,  d;iiig,  dyuw* 


IN  MEMORIAM 
(From  In  Mmwrkm,  ISBO) 

Strong  Son  of  Ood,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove; 

5  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 
Thou  madeet  Life  in  man  and  brute; 
Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
10      Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why. 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 
And  thou  hast  made  him :  thon  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine. 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou: 
16      Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be": 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  tbce, 
80  And  thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith:  we  cannot  know; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  the^ 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 
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26  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  morc^ 
But  more  of  rerereoce  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
JIaj  make  one  musio  as  before, 

But  vaster.    We  are  fools  and  slif^t; 
30      We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear : 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear ; 
Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  li^t. 

Forgive  what  seem'd  m;  sin  in  me; 
What  seem'd  my  worth  since  I  began; 
36      For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 
And  not  from  roan,  0  Lord,  to  thee. 

Fo^ive  my  grief  for  one  removed. 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  livee  in  thee,  and  there 
40  I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries. 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fait  in  truth. 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 


UAUD 

(From  Mattd.  186S} 


I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend. 
There  Is  none  like  her,  none. 
And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  my  blood 
And  sweetly,  on  and  on 
6  Calming  itself  to  the  long-wish'd-for  end. 
Full  to  the  banks,  close  on  the  pTomised  good. 
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n. 


"None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  laurels'  pattering  talk 
Seem'd  her  Hg^t  foot  along  the  garden  walk, 
10  And  shook  m;  heart  to  think  she  comee  once 
more; 
Bat  even  then  I  heard  her  close  the  door. 
The  gates  of  Heaven  are  dosed,  and  aha  Is  gone. 


There  is  none  like  her,  none. 

Nor  will  be  when  our  summers  hare  d 
15  0,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breez«  that  streams  to  th;  delicious 
East, 

Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have  here  increased, 

Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair, 
20  And  looking  to  the  South,  and  fed 

With  honey'd  rain  and  delicate  air. 

And  haunted  by  the  starry  head 

Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed  my  fate. 

And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar-fiame; 
2S  And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  spread 

With  Bnch  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy  great 

Forefathers  of  the  thomlese  garden,  there 

Shadowing  the  snow-limb'd  Eve  from  whom  she 


Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  branches  sway, 
80  And  yon  fair  stars  that  crown  a  happy  day 
Oo  in  and  out  as  if  at  merry  play. 
Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn. 
As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  bom 
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To  labour  and  the  mattock-hardeti'd  hand, 
35  Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to  uaderstand 
A  sad  astrology,  the  boundless  plan 
That  makes  you  tyrants  in  your  iron  skies. 
Innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes. 
Cold  firee,  ;et  with  power  to  bum  and  brand 
40  His  nothingneds  into  man. 


But  now  shine  on,  and  what  care  I, 
Who  in  this  stormy  gulf  have  found  a  pearl 
The  countercharm  of  space  and  hollow  sky. 
And  do  accept  my  madness,  and  would  die 
45  To  save  from  some  slight  shame  one  simple  pA 


Would  die;  for  sullen-seeming  Death  may  give 
Uore  life  to  Love  than  is  or  ever  was 
In  our  low  world,  where  ^et  'tis  sweet  to  live. 
Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass; 
SO  It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 


Kot  die;  but  live  a  life  of  truest  breath. 

And  teadi  true  life  to  fight  with  mortal  wrongs. 

BS  0  why  should  Love,  like  men  in  drinking-songs. 
Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of  death ! 
Make  answer,  Maud  my  bliss, 
Maud  made  my  Maud  by  that  long  loving  kiss, 
Life  of  my  life,  wilt  thou  not  answer  this? 

60  '  The  duslo*  strand  of  Death  inwoven  here 

With  dear  Love's  tie,  makes  Love  himself  mora 
dear.' 
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Is  that  enchanted  moan  only  the  swell 
Of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in  yonder  bay) 
And  hark  the  clock  within,  the  silver  knell 

65  Of  twelve  sweet  hours  that  past  in  bridal  white, 
And  died  to  live,  long  as  xny  pulses  play; 
But  now  by  this  my  love  has  closed  her  sight 
And  given  false  death  her  hand,  and  stol'n  away 
To  dreamful  wastes  where  footless  fancies  dwell 

70  Among  the  fragments  of  the  golden  day. 
Uay  nothing  there  her  maiden  grace  affright! 
Dear  heart,  I  feel  with  thee  the  drowsy  spell. 
My  bride  to  be,  my  evermore  delight. 
My  own  heart's  heart,  my  ownest  own,  farewell ; 

76  It  is  but  for  a  little  apace  I  go : 

And  ye  meanwhile  far  over  moor  and  fell 
Beat  to  the  noiseless  music  of  the  night  I 
Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the  glow 
Of  your  soft  splendours  that  you  look  so  bright  ^ 

80  I  have  climbed  nearer  out  of  lonely  HelL 
Beat,  happy  stars,  timing  with  things  below. 
Beat  with  my  heart  more  blest  than  heart  can  teU, 
Blest,  but  for  some  dark  undercurrent  woe 
That  seems  to  draw — but  it  shall  not  be  so; 

86  Let  all  be  well,  be  well. 


CBOssma  the  bar 

{188B) 

Sniuet  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  odl  for  me  t 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
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6  But  Bocli  a  tide  ss  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  f  uB  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bouodlea* 
deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 
10      And  after  that  the  dark  I 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  f  arewdl. 
When  I  embark ; 

Por  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  PlMe; 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
IS  I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  orost  the  bar. 


Vobert  Browning 

1&13-188B 
MT  LAST  DUCHESS 

FERRARA 

(First  pnbllibed,  18S<> 

That's  my  last  I>uche8a  painted  on  the  wall. 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.    I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now ;  Fril  Fandoirs  hand. 
Worked  bnsily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 
6  Will  't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?    I  said 
"Fri  Pandolf "  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance. 
The  depth  and  passion  of  its  eameet  glance. 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  hj 
10  The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 

And  seemed  as  they  would  at^  me,  if  th^y  durstB 
How  such  a  glance  came  there;  sc^  not  the  first 
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An  you  to  turn  and  ask  thtu.    Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presenoe  only,  called  that  spot 

16  Of  jof  into  the  Buchees'  cheek:  perhaps 
Fri  Pandolf  chanoed  to  say  "  Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "  Faint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half -flush  that  dies  along  her  throat: "  each  stuff 

20  Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  eoongh 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.    She  had 
A  heart — how  shall  I  say? — too  soon  made  glad. 
Too  easily  impreesed;  she  liked  whate'er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

25  Sir,  'twas  all  one  I     Uy  favor  at  her  breast, 
The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 
The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each 

30  Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech. 
Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thanked  men, — good !  but 

thanked 
Somehow — ^I  know  not  how — as  if  she  ranked 
My  gift  of  a  niue-hnndred-years-old  name 
With  anybody's  gift.    Who'd  stoop  to  blame 

85  This  sort  of  triflingt    Even  had  you  skill 

In  speech — (which  I  have  not) — to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  "  Just  this 
Or  that  in  you  diegusts  me;  here  you  miss. 
Or  there  exceed  the  mark  " — and  if  she  let 

40  Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 
— E'en  then  would  be  some  stooping ;  and  I  choose 
Kever  to  stoop.    Oh,  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt, 
Whene'er  I  passed  her;  but  who  passed  without 

46  Koch  the  same  smile!    This  grew;  I  gave  com- 
mands; 
Then   all   smiles  stopped   together.    There   she 
stands 
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As  if  alive.    Will  't  please  you  rise!    Wo'll  meet 

The  companj  below,  then.     I  repeat 

The  Count  your  master's  known  munificence 

60  Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretense 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed ; 
Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object    Kaj,  we'll  go 
Together  down,  sir.    Notice  Keptune,  though, 

65  Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity. 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for 
me  I 


SONG 
(From  Pippa  Awm,  1841) 

The  year  's  at  the  spring 
The  day  's  at  the  mom ; 
Morning  's  at  seven; 
The  hillside  's  dew-pearled;  - 
6  The  lark  's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail  's  on  the  thorn : 
Ood  's  in  his  heaven — 
All  'a  right  with  the  world  I 

HOME  THOUGHTS,  PROM  ABROAD 
<From  Bulli  and  FOmegranatet  No.  VII. ,  IMS) 

I, 
Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's  there. 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees,  some  morn- 
ing, unaware. 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 
Bound  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
5  While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now  I 
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And  after  April,  when  M^  follows, 

And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  th«  swallows  1 

Hark,  where  m;  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
10  Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 

Blossoms    and    dewdrops — at    the    bent    spray's 
edge — 

That's  the  wise  thrush:  he  sings  each  eoag  twice 
over 

Leat  yon  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  1 
16  And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew. 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 

The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 

~-Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower) 


THE  GUARDIAIf-AlTQEL: 

A  PICTURE  AT   FANO 

(Prom  Men  artd  TTomm,  1S55) 


Dear  and  great  Angel,  nonldst  thou  only  leave 
That  child,  when  thou  hast  done  with  him, 
for  me  I 
Let  me  sit  all  the  day  here,  that  when  eve 
Shall  find  performed  thy  special  ministry, 
5  Aud  time  come  for  departure,  thou,  suspending 
Thy  flight,  may'st  see  another  child  for  tending, 
Another  still,  to  <]uiet  aud  retrieve. 


Then  I  shall  feel  thee  step  one  step,  no  more, 
From  where  thou  stand's!  now,  to  where  I  gase, 
JO  And  suddenly  my  head  be  covraed  o'er 
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With  those  wings,  white  above  the  child  who 
prays 
Nov  on  that  tomb— and  I  shall  feel  thee  guard- 
ing 
Me,  out  of  all  the  world;  for  me,  discarding 
Yon  heaven  thy  home,  that  waits  and  opes  its 
door  I 


15  I  would  not  look  up  thither  past  thy  head 

Because  the  door  opes,  like  that  child,  I  know. 
For  I  should  have  thy  gracious  face  instead. 
Thou  bird  of  God!    And  wilt  thou  bend  me 
low 
Like  him,  and  lay,  tike  his,  my  hands  t<^«ther. 
20  And  lift  them  up  to  pray,  and  gently  tether 

He   as  thy  lamb  there,  with  thy  garment's 
spread? 


If  this  was  ever  granted,  I  would  rest 
My   head   beneath   thine,   while   thy   healing 
hands 
Close-covered  both  my  eyes  beside  thy  breast, 
i      Pressing  the  brain  which  too  much  thought  ex- 
pands 
Back  to  its  proper  size  again,  and  smoothing 
Distortion  down  till  every  nerve  had  soothing. 
And  alt  lay  quiet,  happy  and  supprest. 


How  soon  all  worldly  wrong  would  be  repaired  I 
80      I  think  how  I  should  view  the  earth  and  skies 
And  sea,  when  once  again  my  brow  was  bared 
After  thy  healing,  with  such  different  eyes. 
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O  world,  as  Qod  haB  made  iti  all  ie  beauty; 

And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  U  dut;. 

S      What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  dedaredf 


Ain>REA  DEL  BARTO 

CALLED  "THE  FADLTLBS8  PAnTBB" 

(From  Men  and  Womea.  18SS) 

But  do  not  let  ua  quarrel  any  more, 
Ko,  my  Lucrezia;  bear  with  me  for  once: 
Sit  down  and  all  shall  happen  as  you  wish. 
Yon  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart? 
5  I'll  work  then  for  your  friend's  friend,  never  fear, 
Treat  hie  own  subject  after  his  own  way. 
Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too  his  own  price, 
And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 
When  next  it  takes  mine.    Will  it?  tenderly! 

10  Oh,  m  content  him, — but  to-morrow,  Lovel 
I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think. 
This  evening  more  than  usual,  and  it  seems 
As  if — forgive  now — should  you  let  me  sit 
Here  by  the  vrindow  with  your  hand  in  mine 

15  And  look  a  half  hour  forth  on  Fiesole, 
Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use. 
Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through. 
I  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 
Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.    Let  us  try. 

20  To-morrow,  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  this  I 
Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself. 
And  mine  the  man's  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 
Don't  count  the  time  lost,  neither;  you  must 

serve 
For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require : 
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36  It  BBves  a  model.    Sol  keep  looking  so — 
My  serpentiDing  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds  I 
— How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears. 
Even  to  put  the  pearl  there  I  ob,  so  sweet — 
My  face,  my  moon,  ray  everybody's  moon, 

30  Which  everybody  looka  on  and  calls  his, 
And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn. 
While  she  looks — no  one's:  very  dear,  no  less. 
You  smile  I  why,  there's  my  picture  ready  made. 
There's  what  we  painters  call  our  harmonyl 

36  A  common  grayness  silvers  every  thing, — 
All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike 
— You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 
(That's  gone,  you  know).— but  I,  at  every  point; 
My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art,  being  all  toned  down 

40  To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole. 

There's  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel-top; 
That  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 
Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside; 
The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden ;  days  decrease, 

45  And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  every  thing. 
Eh?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 
As  if  I  savr  alike  my  work  and  self 
And  all  that  I  was  bom  to  be  and  do, 
A  twilight-piece.    Love,  we  are  in  Ood's  hand. 

SO  How  strange  now  looks  the  life  he  makes  us  lead ; 
So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are ! 
I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter:  let  it  lie! 
This  chamber  for  eKample — turn  your  head — 
All  that's  behind  us  I    You  don't  understand 

66  Not  care  to  understand  about  my  art. 

But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people  speak ; 
And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door 
— It  ia  the  thing.  Love!  so  such  things  should 

he- 
Behold  Madonna! — ^I  am  bold  to  say. 

60  I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know. 
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What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep — 
Do  eaail;,  too — when  I  Bay,  perfectly, 
I  do  not  boaet,  perhaps:  yourself  are  judge 

es  Who  listened  to  the  Legate's  talk  last  week. 
And  juflt  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France, 
At  any  rate  'tis  easy,  all  of  itl 
No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that's  long  past ; 
I  do  what  man;  dream  of  all  their  lives. 

70  — Dream?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do, 

And  fail  in  doing.     I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town, 
Who  strive — you  don't  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 

75  Careleesly  passing  with  your  robes  afioat, — 
Tet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Someone  says, 
(I  know  his  name,  no  matter) — so  much  less  I 
Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia :  I  am  judged. 
There  bums  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 

80  In  their  vexed  beating  stu&ed  and  stopped-up 

Heart,  or  whate'er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of 

mine. 
Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I 

know. 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  me, 

85  Ent«r  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough. 
Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  t«ll  the  world. 
]lfy  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 
The  sudden  blood  of  these  men  I  at  a  word — 
Praise  them,  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  it  boils  too 

90  I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself, 

Enow  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men's  blame 
Or  their  praise  either.     Somebody  remarks 
Morello's  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced. 
His  hue  mistaken;  what  of  thatf  or  else. 
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95  Bightl;  traced  and  well  ordered;  what  of  that? 
Speak  aa  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain 

caret 
Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  wfaafs  a  heaven  for?    Al!  is  silrer-graT, 
Placid  and  perfect  vith  my  art :  the  worse  I 

300  I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain ; 
And  ;et  how  profitleea  to  know,  to  sigh 
"  Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself. 
Our  bead  would  have  o'erlooked  the  world — "    No 

doubt. 
Yonder's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 

lOfi  The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 
('Tis  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 
Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all. 
Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 
Beaching,  that  heaven  might  bo  replenish  him, 

110  Above  and  through  hia  art — for  it  givee  way; 
That  arm  is  wrongly  put — and  there  again— 
A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines. 
Its  body,  BO  to  speak :  its  soul  ia  ri^t. 
He  means  right — that,  a  child  may  understand. 

115  Still,  what  an  arm  I  and  I  coald  alter  it: 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch- 
out of  me,  out  of  me!     And  wherefore  out? 
Had  you  enjoined  th^n  on  me,  given  me  soul. 
We  might  have  risen  to  Kaf  ael,  I  and  you  I 

120  Nay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think^ 
More  than  I  merit,  yea,  by  many  times. 
But  had  you — oh,  with  the  some  perfect  brow, 
And  perfect  ^es,  and  more  than  perfect  mouth. 
And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 

125  The  fowler's  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare — 
Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  brought  s 

mind  I 
Some  women  do  so.    Had  the  mouth  there  orged, 
"  Qod  and  the  glory !  never  care  for  gain. 
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The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that? 

180  Lire  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agaolol 
Bafael  is  waiting:  up  to  God,  all  threel" 
I  might  have  done  it  for  you.    So  it  seems : 
Perhaps  not.    All  is  as  God  overrules. 
Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self : 

185  The  rest  avail  not.    Why  do  I  need  you? 
What  wife  had  JElafaol,  or  has  Agnolo? 
In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not; 
And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive : 
Yet   the   will's   somewhat — somewhat,    too,   the 


140  And  thus  we  half-men  stm^le.     At  the  end, 
God,  I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes. 
'Tib  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict. 
That  I  am  something  underrated  here. 
Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 

146  I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day. 
For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 
The  beat  is  when  thej  pass  and  look  aside; 
But  they  speak  sometimes ;  I  must  bear  it  all. 
Well  may  they  speak  I    That  Francis,  that  first 
time, 

160  And  that  long  feetal  year  at  Fontainebleau  I 

I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the  ground, 
Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael's  daily  wear. 
In  that  humane  great  monarch's  golden  look, — 
One  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 

166  Over  hie  mouth's  good  mark  that  made  the  smile, 
One  arm  abont  my  shoulder,  round  my  neck. 
The  iingle  of  his  gold  chain  in  my  ear, 
I  painting  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me. 
All  his  court  round  him,  seeing  with  his  eyes, 

160  Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls 
Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts, — 
And,  beat  of  all,  this,  this,  this  face  beyond. 
This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work. 
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To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward  I 

166  A  good  time,  was  it  not,  017  kingly  d&jfs  ! 

And  bad  you  not  grown  restless    .    .    .    but  1 

know — 
'Tie  done  and  past;  'twas  right,  m;  instinct  said; 
Too  live  the  life  grew,  golden  and  not  gray. 
And  I'm  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 

170  Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make  hia 
world. 
How  could  it  end  in  any  other  wayl 
Tou  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart 
The  triumph  was,  to  have  ended  there;  then,  if 
I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  is  lostt 

175  Let  my  hands  frame  your  face  in  your  hair's 
gold. 
You  beautiful  Lncresia  that  are  mine  I 
"  Baf eel  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that ; 
The  Roman's  is  the  better  when  you  pray. 
But  still  the  other's  Virgin  was  his  wife  " — 

180  Hen  will  excuse  me.    I  am  glad  to  judge 

Both  pictures  in  your  preeence ;  clearer  grows 
My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 
For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives. 
Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self, 

185  To    Eafael    ...    I    have    known    it    all    these 
years  .  .  . 
(When    the    young    man    was    flamiTig    out    his 

thoughts 
Upon  a  palace-wall  for  Borne  to  see. 
Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 
"  Friend,  there's  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 

190  Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  caree  how. 
Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 
As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and  kings. 
Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours  I " 
To  Rafael's  I — And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 

195  I  hardly  dare  .  ■  .  yet,  only  you  to  see. 
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Give  the  chalk  here — quid^  thus  the  line  should 

gol 

Ay,  but  the  bouII  he's  Rafael  1  rub  it  out  I 

Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  apoke  the  trutfa, 

(What  he?  why,  who  but  Michel  Aguolot 

200  Do  7au  foi^t  already  words  like  those}) 

If  really  there  was  such  a  chance,  so  lost, — 
Is,    whether    you're — not    fateful — but    more 


Well,  let  me  think  so.    And  you  smile  indeed  t 
This  hour  has  been  an  hourl    Another  smile? 

205  If  yon  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night 
I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend  i 
I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  erive  yon  more. 
See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now;  there's  ft  star; 
Moiello's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall, 

210  The  cue^wls  speak  the  name  we  call  them  by. 
Come  from  the  window.  Love, — come  in,  at  last. 
Inside  the  melancholy  little  house 
We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.    God  is  just. 
King  Francis  may  for^ve  me:  oft  at  nights 

215  When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired  out. 
The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  by  brick 
Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright  gold. 
That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with! 
Let  us  but  love  each  other.    Uust  you  go? 

230  That  Cousin  here  again?  he  waits  outside? 

Must  see  you — ^you,  and  not  with  me?     Those 

loans  ? 
More  gaming  debts  to  pay!  you  smiled  for  that! 
Well,  let  smiles  buy  me  I  have  you  more  to  spend ! 
While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 

226  Are  left  me,  work's  my  ware,  and  what's  it  worth! 
I'll  pay  my  fancy.     Only  let  me  sit 
The  gray  remainder  of  the  evening  out. 
Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 
How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in  France, 
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230  On«  picture,  jnet  one  mora — the  Virgin's  faoe^ 
Kot  yours  this  time  I    I  want  yon  at  m?  side 
To  bear  them — that  is,  Michel  Agnolo — 
Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  ita  worth. 
Will  3^uf     To-morrow,  satisfy  your  friend. 

236  I  take  the  subjects  for  bis  oorridor. 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  band — ^there,  there. 
And  throw  h'™  in  another  thing  or  two 
If  he  demurs;  the  whole  should  prove  enough 
To  pay  for  this  same  Cousin's  freak.     Beside, 

240  What's  better  and  what's  all  I  care  about. 
Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  niSI 
Lore,  does  that  please  you?    Ah,  but  whet  does 

be. 
The  Cousin  I  what  does  be  to  please  you  more  ( 

I  am  grown  peaceful  aa  old  age  to-night. 
245  I  regret  little,  I  wonld  change  still  less. 
Since  there  my  past  life  liee,  why  alter  itt 
The  very  wrong  to  Francis  I — it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  waa  tempted  and  complied. 
And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all  is  said. 
260  My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want. 
Well,  bad  I  riches  of  my  own  f  you  see 
How  one  gets  rich  I    Let  each  one  bear  his  lot 
They  were  horn  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor  they 

died: 
And  I  have  labored  somewhat  in  my  time 
266  And  not  been  paid  profusely.     Some  good  son 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures — ^let  him  try ! 
No  doubt,  there's  something  strikes  a  balance. 

Yes, 
Ton  love  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  to-night 
This  must  suffice  me  here.    What  would  one 
beret 
260  In    heaven,    perhaps,    new    chanoea,    one    more 
chance — 
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Four  great  walla  in  the  New  Jenualem 
Meted  on  each  side  b;  the  angel's  reed, 
For  Leonard,  Baf  ael,  Agnolo  and  me 
To  coTer — ^the  three  first  without  a  wife, 
265  While  I  have  minet    So — still  they  overoome 
Because  there's  still  Lucreda, — as  I  choose. 

Again  the  Cousin's  whistle!    Oo,  m;  Love. 


(From  DramoMi  Fenonm,  ISM) 

Fear  death? — to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat. 

The  mist  in  m;  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 
I  am  nesring  the  place, 
6  The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 
The  poet  of  the  foe; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go ; 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 
10  And  the  barriers  fall. 

Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be 
gained. 
The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more. 
The  best  and  the  last  I 
15  I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and 
forebore. 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 

77oI  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my 
peers. 
The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  bnmt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 
SO         Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
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For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute's  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voicee  that  rave. 
Shall  dwindle,  shaU  blend, 
25  ShaU  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of 
pain. 
Then  a  light,  then  tb^  breast, 
0  thou  Bovi  of  ni7  soul  I    I  sball  dasp  thee  again. 
And  with  Qod  be  the  resti 


RABBI  BEN  EZRA 
(From  the  same) 


Grow  old  along  with  met 
The  best  is  7et  to  be. 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made : 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
5  Who  eaith,  "  A  whole  I  planned. 

Youth  ahowB  but  half;  trust  Ood:  see  all,  nor  b 
afraid  I " 


Kot  that,  amassing  flowers. 
Youth  sighed,  "  Which  rose  make  ours. 
Which  lily  leave  and  then  as  best  recall  T" 
10  Is[ot  that,  admiring  stars. 

It  yearned,  "Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars; 
Hine  be  some  figured  flame  which  blends,  trans- 
sceods  them  all!" 


Kot  for  such  hopes  and  fears 
Annulling  youth's  brief  yearSf 
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36  Do  I  remonstrate;  folly  wide  the  markl 
Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 
Low  kinds  exist  without, 
FiuiBhed  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  apark. 

IV. 

Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed, 
20  Were  man  but  fonned  to  feed 

On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast; 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men ; 

Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?    Frets  doubt  the 
maw-crammed  beast  I 


26  Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  That  which  doth  provide 

And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive  I 

A  apark  disturbs  our  clod; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  God 
30  Who  gives,  than  of  His  tribes  that  take,  I  must 
believe. 

TI. 

Theu,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough. 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  gol 
Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain  1 
36  Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  grudga 
the  throe  1 

VII. 


For  thence, — a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks,— 
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Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seeniB  to  fail: 
40  What  I  aspired  to  be, 
And  was  not,  comforts  me: 
A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink 
i'  the  scale. 

Tin. 
What  is  he  but  a  brute 
Whose  flesh  hath  soul  to  suit, 
16  Who^e  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  legs  want  playt 
To  man,  propose  this  test — 
Thy  bo<^  at  its  best, 

How  far  can  that  project  thy  eoul  on  its  lone 
waji 


Tet  gifts  should  prove  their  use : 
)  I  own  the  Fast  profuse 
Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  turn : 
Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole, 
Brain  treasured  up  the  whole; 
Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  "How  good  to 
live  and  learn  f " 


S6  ilfot  once  beat  "  Praise  be  Thine  I 

I  see  the  whole  design, 

I,  who  saw  Power,  see  now  Love  perfect  too : 

Perfect  I  call  Thy  plan: 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man  I 
60  Maker,  remake  complete, — ^I   trust  what   Than 
shalt  do  I " 


For  pleasant  is  this  flesh; 
Our  eonl,  in  its  rose-mesh 
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Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  atiU  jeana  for  reat : 
Would  ve  §oine  prize  mi^t  hold 
65  To  match  those  manifold 

Poeseesions  of  ihe  brute, — gain  moat^  aa  we  did 
best  I 


Let  ue  not  alvaja  soy, 

"  Spite  of  this  fleah  to-da; 

I  atrove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the 

whole  I " 
70  As  the  bird  winga  and  ainga. 
Let  na  cr;  "All  good  thinge 
Are  oora,  nor  eoul  helpe  fleah  more,  now,  than 

fleeh  helpa  eonl  t " 


Therefore  I  anmmon  age 
To  grant  youth's  heritage, 
76  Life's  atruggle  having  eo  far  readied  ita  term : 
Thence  shall  I  paae,  epprored 
A  man,  for  aye  removed 
From  the  developed  bmt«;  a  God  though  in  the 

IIT. 

And  I  ahall  thereupon 

80  Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 

Once  more  on  mj  adventure  brave  and  new; 

Fearlees  and  unperplezed. 

When  I  wage  battle  next. 

What  weapons  to  select,  what  armor  to  indue. 


i  Youth  ended,  T  shall  try 
My  gain  or  toss  thereby; 
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Leave  the  fire-ashes,  what  survives  is  gold : 
And  I  shall  veig^h  the  same, 
Give  life  its  praise  or  blame: 
90  Young,  all  lay  in  dispute;  I  shall  know,  being  old. 

in. 

For  note,  when  evening  Bhata, 
A  certain  moment  cuts 

The  deed  oS,  calls  the  glory  from  the  graj : 
A  vhisper  from  the  west 
95  Shoots — "Add  this  to  the  rest, 

Take  it  and  tr;  its  worth:  here  dies  another  da;." 


So,  still  within  this  life. 
Though  lifted  o'er  its  strife, 
Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at  last, 
100  "  This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main, 
That  acquiescence  vain : 

The  Future  I  may  face  nov  I  have  proved  the 
Past.'' 

xvni. 

For  more  is  not  reserved 
To  man  nith  soul  just  nerved 
105  To  act  to-morrow  what  he  learns  to-day: 
Here,  work  enough  to  watch 
The  Uaster  work,  and  catch 
Hints  of  tiie  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  true 
play. 

As  it  was  better,  youth 
110  Should  strive,  Uirough  acts  uncouth. 

Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught   found 
made  I 
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So,  better,  age,  exempt 
From  itrife,  liioiild  know,  than  tempt 
Further.    Thoa  waitedat  age :  wait  death,  nor  be 
afraid  I 

XX. 

115  Enough  now,  if  the  Right 
And  Good  and  Infinite 
Be  named  here,  ae  thoa  callest  thy  hand  thine 

own. 
With  knowledge  absolute. 
Subject  to  no  diq>ate 
120  From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel 
alcoie. 

ZXl. 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all. 
Severed  great  minds  from  small, 
Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  Fasti 
Wae  I,  the  world  arraigned, 
125  Were  they,  my  eool  disdained, 

Right!    Let  age  speak  the  truth  and  give  us 
peace  at  lastt 

XXtl. 
Now,  who  shall  arbitrate  t 
Ten  men  love  what  I  hate. 
Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive ; 
130  Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 
Uatch  me :  we  all  surmise. 
They,  this  Uiing,  and  I,  that :  whom  shall  my  soul 
believe! 

ZZIII. 
Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 
Called  "work,"  must  sentence  pass. 
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186  Thinga  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  prioe; 
O'er  which,  from  level  stand. 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 
Foood  8traightwB7  to  its  mind,  could  value  in 
a  trioe: 


Bttt  all,  the  world'a  coarse  thumb 
140  And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  TnaVing  up  the  main  account; 
All  instincts  immature. 
All  porposee  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the 
man's  amount: 


14S  Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act, 
Fancies  that  broke  throuc^  language  and  es- 

caped; 
All  I  could  never  be, 
All,  men  ignored  in  me, 
150  This,  I  was  worth  to  Ood,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher 
shaped. 


Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel, 
That  metaphor  I  and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay, — 
Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound, 
165  When  the  wine  makes  its  round,  ' 

"Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  Past  gouA 
seize  to-day  I " 
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Fool  I    All  that  is,  at  all. 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  Qod  stand  sure: 
160  What  entered  into  tl^ 
That  was,  ie,  and  shall  be: 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops :  Potter  and  da; 
endure. 

iivin. 

He  fixed  thee  mid  this  dance 
Of  plastic  circnmstance, 
166  This  Present,  tbon,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain  arrest: 
Hacbinerjr  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 

T17  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  BofEcientl;  im- 
preaeed. 

,  ZZES. 

What  though  the  earlier  groovee, 
170  Which  ran  the  laughing  lores. 

Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  preasf 

What  though,  about  thy  rim, 

Skull-thinge  in  order  grim 

Orow  out,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner  stress  i 


175  Look  not  thou  down  but  up  I 

To  uses  of  a  cup. 

The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash  and  trumpet's  peal. 

The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 

The  Master's  lips  aglow  t 
180  Thou,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needst 
tiion  with  earth's  wheel  ( 
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But  I  need,  now  as  then. 
Thee,  Ood,  who  moldeet  men; 
And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  wu  worst. 
Did  I— to  the  wheel  of  life 
185  With  shapes  and  colon  rife. 

Bound  dizzily — mistake  my  end,  to  slake  Thy 
thirst: 


80,  take  and  use  Thy  work: 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  waipings  past  the 

190  Ify  times  be  in  Thy  handl 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  I 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the 


(From  Aiotande.  1890) 

At  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep-time. 

When  you  set  your  fancies  free. 
Will  they  pass  to  where — by  death,  fools  think, 

imprisoned — 
Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you,  whom  you 
loved  ao, 
B  — Pity  me  1 

Oh  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  yet  so  mistaken! 

What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish,  the  un- 
manly? 
Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless  did  I  drivel 
0  — Being — who? 
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One  who  never  turned  hie  back  but  marched 
breast  forward, 
Kever  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong 

would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  bafQed  to  fight  better, 
5  Sleep  to  wake. 

No.  at  Doondar  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  t 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  beck  ae  either  should 

be, 
"  Strive  and  thrive  I "  cry  "  Speed, — fight  on,  fare 
ever 
0  There  as  here  1 " 


Sllsabetb  fiartett  Stownino 

I809-18S1 

A  MXTSICAL  INBTRUHENT 

(Prom  /Wm«,  18M) 


What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  riverl 

Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban. 

Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat^ 

5  And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 

With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 

n. 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Fan, 
From  the  deep  cool  bed  of  the  river: 
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The  limpid  water  turbidl;  ran, 
10  And  the  brokra  lilies  a-dring  ta7i 
And  the  dragon-flf  had  fled  away. 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 


,    High  on  the  shore  eat  the  great  god  Pan, 

While  turbidly  flowed  the  river; 
15  And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  god  can. 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed. 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  the  leaf  indeed 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 


He  cat  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan 
20      (How  tall  it  stood  in  the  riverl), 

Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man. 
Steadily  from  the  ontoide  ring, 
And  notched  the  poor  dry  emp^  dung 
In  holes,  as  he  sat  by  the  river. 


80  "  This  is  the  way,"  laughed  the  great  god  Pan 
(laughed  while  he  sat  by  the  river), 
"  The  only  way,  since  gods  b^an 
To  make  sweet  muaic,  they  oonid  succeed." 
Then,  dropping  bis  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the  reed, 

80      He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 


Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan  I 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  riverl 
Blinding  sweet,  0  great  god  Pan  I 
The  Bun  on  the  hill  fo^ot  to  die, 
36  And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragoQ>fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  tbe  river. 
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Yet  half  a  beast  ia  the  great  god  Fan, 
To  laugh  as  he  site  b^  the  river. 

Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man: 
10  The  true  gods  aigh  for  the  cost  and  pain,— 

For  the  reed  which  grows  nerermoTe  again 
Afl  a  reed  with  the  reeda  in  the  river. 


CHEERFULNESS  TAUQHT  BT  REASON 

I  think  we  are  too  read;  with  complaint  . 
In  thia  fair  world  of  Ood'a.    Had  we  no  hope 
Indeed  be;ond  the  zenith  and  the  slope 
Of  Ton  grey  blank  of  sky,  we  might  grow  faint 
5  To  muae  upon  eternitr'a  constraint 
Koimd  our  aspirant  souls;  but  since  the  scope 
Hust  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  droop. 
For  a  few  days  consumed  in  loss  and  taint? 
O  pusillanimous  Heut,  be  comforted 
10  And,  like  a  cheerful  traveller,  take  the  road, 
Singing  beside  the  hedge.    What  if  the  bread 
Be  bitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 
To  meet  the  flints  J    At  least  it  may  be  said, 
"  Because  the  way  is  short,  I  thank  tbe^  Qod." 

THE  PROSPECT 

Methinka  we  do  as  fretful  children  do. 
Leaning  their  faces  <m  the  window-pane 
To  sigh  the  glaas  dim  with  their  own  breath's 

atain. 
And  shut  the  sky  and  landscape  from  their  view; 
5  And  thus,  alas,  since  God  the  maker  drew 
A  mystic  separation  'twixt  those  twain. 
The  life  beyond  ns,  and  our  souls  in  pain. 
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We  miss  the  prospect  vhidi  we  are  colled  unto 
B;  grief  we  are  fools  to  use.    Be  still  and  strong, 
10  O  man,  my  brother!  hold  th;  sobbing  breath. 
And  keep  thy  soul's  large  window  pure  from 

wrong 
That  so,  as  life's  appointment  issueth. 
Thy  vision  may  be  clear  to  watch  along 
The  sunset  consmnmation-lights  of  death. 

WORK 

What  are  we  set  on  earth  for!    Say,  to  toil; 
Npr  seek  to  leave  thy  tending  of  the  vinee 
For  all  the  heat  o'  the  day,  till  it  declines. 
And  Death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work  assoiL 
5  God  did  anoint  thee  with  His  odorous  oil. 
To  wrestle,  not  to  reign ;  and  He  assigns 
All  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystallines. 
For  younger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil 
To  wear  for  amulets.     So  others  shall 
10  Take  patience,  labour,  to  their  heart  and  hand. 
From  thy  hand  and  tiiy  heart  and  thy  brave  cheer, 
And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 
The  least  flower,  with  a  brimming  cup  may  stand. 
And  share  its  dew-driqi  with  another  near. 

(Piom8i>m>*U  float  Ae  Pf>rtuipuit,  ISfiO) 


I  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  song 
Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wiahed-for  yean* 
Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  oU  or  young : 
6  And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongue, 
I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears. 
The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years. 
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Those  of  my  own  life,  who  b;  turns  had  flung 
A  shadow  across  me.    Straightway  I  was  'ware, 
10  So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 

Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair ; 
And  a  voice  said  in  mastery,  while  I  strove, — 
"  Guess  now  who  holds  thee ! " — "  Death,"  I  said. 

But,  there. 
The  silver  answer  rang, — "  Not  Death,  but  Love." 

TI. 

Go  ^m  me.    Yet  I  feel  that  I  shall  stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  shadow.    Nevermore 
Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  command 
6  The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lift  my  hand 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before, 
Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I  forbore — 
Tb;  touch  upon  the  palm.    The  widest  land 
Doom  takee  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine 
10  With  pulses  that  beat  double.    What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.    And  when  I  sue 
God  for  myself.  He  hears  that  name  of  thine, 
*  And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two. 


If  I  leave  all  for  thee,  wilt  tiiou  exchange 
And  be  all  to  me  f    Shall  I  never  miss 
Home-talk  and  blessing  and  the  common  kiss 
That  comes  to  each  in  turn,  nor  count  it  strange, 
5  When  I  look  up,  to  drop  on  a  new  range 
Of  walls  and  floors,  another  home  than  this  ? 
Nay,  wilt  thou  fill  that  place  by  me  which  is 
Filled  by  dead  eyes  too  tender  to  know  change ) 
That's  hardest.    If  to  conquer  love,  has  tried, 
10  To  conquer  grief,  tries  mote,  as  all  things  prove; 


D,o,l7PCihyGt)C>*^le 


VKTTOBUII  VZBSE 

For  grief  indeed  ia  love  and  grief  beside. 
Alaa,  I  have  grieved  bo  I  am  hard  to  love. 
Yet  love  me — wilt  thou !    Open  thine  heart  vid^ 
.And  fold  within  the  wet  wings  of  th;  dove. 


How  do  I  love  theet    Let  me  count  the  ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
My  aoul  can  reabh,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being,  and  ideal  Grace. 
B  I  lore  thee  to  the  level  of  everyday'a 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 
I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right ; 
I  love  thee  pure^,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 
I  love  thee  with  the  paaaion  put  to  use 
10  In  my  old  griefe,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 
I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints, — I  love  thee  with  the  breath. 
Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  I — and,  if  Qod  choose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

Cbarled  ftingsles  ' 

18W-1875 


(From  TK«  Baint't  IVofftdji,  1848) 

Oh  I  that  we  two  were  Keying 

Down  the  stream  of  the  soft  spring  bresEe; 

Like  children  with  violets  playing 

In  the  shade  of  the  whispering  trees. 

S  Oh  I  that  we  two  sat  dreaming 

On  the  sward  of  some  sheep-trimmed  down 
Watching  the  white  mist  steaming 
Over  river  and  mead  and  town. 
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Oh  I  tbat  we  two  laj  sleeping 
10  In  our  nest  in  the  churchyard  sod, 

Witli  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet  earth's  breast. 
And  our  souls  at  home  with  Qod. 


THE  THREE  FISHERS 
(1851) 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  away  to  the  West, 
Away  to  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  Wed  him  the 
beet. 
And  the  ohildren  stood  watching  them  out  of 
the  town, 
6      For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep. 
Though  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouae  tower, 
And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went 

10  They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the 
shower. 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and 
brown. 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 

15  Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their 
hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the 
town; 
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For  men  most  work,  and  women  must  weep. 

And  tlie  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep; 

And  good-bye  to  tlie  bar  and  its  moaning- 


THE  SANDS  OP  D££ 
(Prom  Alton  Lodee,  XMSi 

"  O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home 

And  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home 

Across  the  sands  of  Dee; "    ■ 

S  The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  with  foam 

And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand. 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
10      As  far  as  eye  could  see. 

The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  tlie  land: 
And  never  home  came  she. 

"  Oh  I  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair — 
A  tress  cf  golden  hair, 
15  A  drowned  maiden's  hair 

Above  the  nets  at  sea? 
Was  never  aahnon  yet  that  shone  bo  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee." 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
20         The  cruel  crawling  foam. 
The  cruel  hungry  foam. 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea: 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle 
home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 
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CLEAR  AND  COOL 
(jSoDg  from  The  Water  BMm,  1883} 

Clear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool, 
Bj  laughing  ahallow,  and  dreaming  pool ; 

Cool  and  clear,  cool  and  clear, 
B;  shining  8hing:le,  and  foaming  wear; 
6  Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  singe. 
And  the  iyied  wall  where  the  church-bell  rings, 

Undefiled,  for  the  undefiled; 
Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

Dank  and  foul,  dank  and  foul, 

10  By  the  smoky  town  in  its  murky  cowl; 

Foul  and  dank,  foul  and  dank. 

By  wharf  and  sewer  and  slimy  bank; 

Darker  and  darker  the  further  I  go. 

Baser  and  baser  the  richer  I  grow; 

15  Who  dare  sport  with  the  sin-defiledt 

Shrink  from  me,  turn  from  me,  mother  and  child 

Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free ; 
The  floodgates  are  op^,  away  to  the  sea. 

Free  and  strong,  free  and  strong, 
20  Cleansing  my  streams  as  I  harry  along 
To  the  golden  sands,  and  the  leaping  bar, 
And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar. 
As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main. 
Like  a  soul  tliat  has  sinned  and  is  pardoned 

25         Undefiled,  for  the  undefiled; 

Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 
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QUA  OURSUH  TENTHS 

(From  AmbattxUia.  1848) 

Ab  shipe,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  b;  side. 

Two  towers  of  saU  at  dawn  of  d^y 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried; 

fi  Wlien  fell  the  night,  npspning  the  breese. 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  the;  plied, 
TSoT  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
B;  each  was  cleaving,  side  b;  side : 

E'en  so — but  why  the  tale  reveal 
10      Of  thc«e,  whom  year  by  year  nnchanged. 
Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel. 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  t 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 

And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered — 

16  Ab,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed. 

Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared 

To  veer,  how  rain  I     On,  onward  strain. 

Brave  barks  I    In  light,  in  darkness  too. 
Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides— 
SO      To  that,  and  your  own  selres,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze!  and  O  great  seas. 
Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past. 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 
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25  One  port,  methought,  alike  th^  Miight, 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  th^  fare,— 
O  bonnding  breeze,  O  ruehing  aeasl 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  ther& 


"WITH  WHOM  18  NO  VARIABLENESS,  NEITHEH 

SHADOW  OF  TURinNG" 

(From  the  same) 

It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
That,  though  I  peiiah,  Truth  is  so : 
That,  howsoe'er  I  stray  and  range, 
Whate'er  I  do.  Thou  dost  not  change. 
6  I  steadier  step  when  I  recall 
That,  if  I  slip  Thou  dost  not  faU. 


BAY  NOT.  THE  STRUOOLE  NOUGHT  AVAILETH 
(From  Um  same) 

Say  not,  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  f aileth, 
And  as  things  have  been  they  rconain. 

S  If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed. 

Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers. 

And,  but  for  yon,  possees  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  wavee,  vainly  breaking, 
10      Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 
Cornea  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 
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And  not  b;  eaetem  windows  only, 
Wbere  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light, 
16  In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 
But  weetword,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 


THE  STREAJf  OF  LIFE 
(From  tbe  same) 

O  streun  descending  to  the  sea, 
Thy  moBsy  banks  between. 

The  flow'rets  blow,  the  grasses  grow. 
The  leafy  trees  are  green. 

5  In  garden  plots  the  children  play. 
The  fields  the  labourers  till. 
And  houses  stand  on  either  hand, 
And  thou  descendest  still. 

O  life  descending  nnto  death, 
10      Our  waking  eyes  behold. 

Parent  and  friend  thy  lapse  attend. 
Companions  young  and  old. 

Strong  purposes  our  minds  possess. 
Our  hearts  affections  fill, 
15  We  toil  and  earn,  we  seek  and  learn. 
And  thou  descendest  still. 

O  end  to  which  our  currents  tend, 

Inevitable  sea. 
To  which  we  flow,  what  do  we  know, 
20      What  shall  we  guess  of  thee  i 

A  roar  we  hear  upon  thy  shore. 

As  we  our  course  fulfil ; 
Scarce  we  divine  a  sun  wiU  shine 

And  be  above  us  still. 
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STANZAfl  FROM  THE  aRANDE  CHABTREU8B 
(first  published  In  Fnu«r'$  Xagatins.  IfiSS) 

Through  Alpine  meadows  aoft-soSased 
With  rain,  where  thick  the  crocus  blows, 
Past  the  dark  forges  long  disused. 
The  mule-track  from  Saint  Laurent  goes. 
S  The  bridge  is  croes'd,  and  alow  we  ride, 
Through  forest,  up  the  mountain-^ide. 

The  autumnal  evening  darkens  round. 
The  wind  is  up,  and  drives  the  rain ; 
While,  hark!  far  down,  with  strangled  sound 
10  Doth  the  Dead  Ouier^s  stream  complain. 
Where  that  wet  smoke,  among  the  woods, 
Over  his  boiling  cauldron  broods. 

Swift  rush  the  spectral  vapours  white 

Past  limestone  scars  with  ragged  pinee, 

16  Showing — then  blotting  from  our  sight  1 — 

Halt — through  the  cloud-drift  something  shinesi 
High  in  the  valley,  wet  and  drear. 
The  huts  of  Courrerie  appear. 

Strike  Uflwari!  cries  our  guide;  and  hi^ier 
20  Mounts  up  the  stony  forest-way. 
At  last  the  encircling  trees  retire ; 
Look  1  through  the  showery  twilight  grey 
What  pointed  roofs  arc  these  advanced- 
A  palace  of  the  Etngs  of  France! 

S5  Approach,  for  what  we  seek  is  herel 
Alight,  and  sparely  sup,  and  wait 
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For  rest  in  this  outbuilding  near ; 
Thrai  croM  the  sward  and  reach  that  gate; 
SJiock ;  pass  the  wicket  1    Thou  art  come 
80  To  the  Carthusians'  world-famed  home. 

The  silent  courts,  where  night  and  da; 
Into  their  stone-carved  basins  cold 
The  splashing  icy  fountains  plaj' — 
The  humid  corridors  behold, 
86  Where,  ghostlike  in  the  deepening  night, 
Oowl'd  forms  brush  by  in  gleaming  white! 

The  chapel,  where  no  organ's  peal 
Invests  the  stem  and  naked  prayer  I — 
With  penitential  cries  the;  kneel 
40  And  wrestle;  rising  then,  with  bare 
With  white  uplifted  faces  stand 
Passing  the  Host  from  hand  to  hand; 

Each  takes,  and  then  his  visage  wan 
Is  buried  in  his  cowl  once  more. 
45  The  cells  I — the  suffering  Son  of  Man 
Upon  the  wall — the  knee-worn  floor — 
And  where  they  sleep,  that  wooden  bed. 
Which  shall  their  coffin  be,  when  dead  I 

The  library,  where  tract  and  tome 
60  Not  to  feed  priestly  pride  are  there, 

To  hymn  the  conquering  march  of  Bomet 
Nor  yet  to  amuse,  as  ours  are ! 
They  paint  of  souls  the  inner  strife. 
Their  drops  of  blood,  their  death  in  life.    ' 

55  The  garden,  overgrown — ^yet  mild. 

See,  fragrant  herbs  are  flowering  there! 
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Strong  children  of  the  Alpine  vild 
Whose  culture  ia  the  brethren's  care; 
Of  human  tasks  their  onl;  one, 
60  And  dieerful  works  beneath  the  son. 

Those  halls,  too,  destined  to  contain 
Each  its  own  pilgrim-host  of  old. 
From  England,  Qermany,  or  Spain — 
All  are  before  me  I    I  behold 
6S  The  HoTise,  the  Brotherhood  austere  I — 
And  what  am  J,  that  I  am  heret 

For  rigorous  teachers  seised  m;  youth, 
And  pui^^  its  faith,  and  trimm'd  its  fire^ 
Shew'd  me  the  high,  white  star  of  Truth, 
TO  There  bade  me  gate,  and  there  aspire; 
Even  now  their  whispera  pierce  the  gloom: 
What  doat  thou  in  this  Uving  tombf 

Forgive  me,  masters  of  the  mind  I 
At  whose  behest  I  long  ago 
76  So  much  unlearnt,  so  much  reeigu'd— 
I  oome  not  here  to  be  your  foe  t 
I  seek  these  anchorites,  not  in  ruth. 
To  curse  and  to  deny  your  truth ; 

Not  as  their  friend,  or  child,  I  speak  I 
80  But  as,  on  some  far  northern  strand. 
Thinking  of  his  own  Qods,  a  Greek 
In  pity  and  mournful  awe  might  stand 
Before  some  fallen  Kunio  stone — 
For  both  were  faiths,  and  both  are  gone. 

86  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  deadf 
The  other  powerless  to  be  bom. 
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With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  bead, 
like  tbeee,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 
Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride — 
90  I  come  to  shed  them  at  their  side. 

Oh,  liide  me  iu  your  irloom  profound. 
Ye  solemn  seats  of  holy  pain  I 
Take  me,  cowl'd  forms,  and  fence  me  loundt 
Till  I  possess  my  soul  again; 
9S  Till  free  my  thoughts  before  me  roll. 
Not  chafed  by  hourly  false  control  I 

For  the  world  cries  your  faith  is  now 
But  a  dead  time's  exploded  dream; 
My  melancholy,  sciolists  say, 
100  Is  a  pass'd  mode,  an  outworn  theme, — 
As  if  the  world  bad  ever  had 
A  faith,  or  sciolists  been  sad  I 

Ah,  if  it  &e  pass'd,  take  away. 
At  least,  the  restlessness,  the  pain! 
105  Be  man  henceforth  no  more  a  prey 
To  these  out-dated  stings  again  I 
The  nobleness  of  grief  is  gone — 
Ah,  leave  us  not  the  fret  alone  I 

But — if  you  cannot  give  us  ease — 
110  Last  of  the  race  of  them  who  grieve 
Here  leave  us  to  die  out  with  these 
ZiBst  of  the  people  who  believe ! 
Silent,  while  years  engrave  the  brow ; 
Silent — the  best  are  silent  now. 

116  Achilles  ponders  in  his  tent. 

The  kings  of  modem  thought  are  dumb; 
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Sileot  they  are,  though  not  content. 
And  wait  to  see  the  future  come. 
The^  have  the  grief  men  had  of  yore, 
120  But  they  contend  and  cr;  no  more. 

Our  fathers  water'd  with  their  t«ars 
ThiB  sea  of  time  whereon  we  sail; 
Their  voices  were  in  all  men's  ears 
Who  pass'd  within  their  puissant  haiL 
125  Still  the  same  ocean  round  us  raves. 

But  we  stand  mute,  and  watch  the  waves. 

For  what  avail'd  it,  all  the  noise 
And  outcry  of  the  former  men ! — 
Say,  have  their  sons  achieved  more  joys, 
130  Say,  is  life  lighter  now  than  then) 

The  sufferers  died,  th^  left  their  pain — 
The  pangs  which  tortured  them  remain. 

What  help6  it  now,  that  Byron  bore. 
With  haughty  scorn  which  mock'd  the  smart, 
135  Through  Europe  to  the  jEt«lian  shore 
The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart) 
That  thousands  counted  every  groan, 
And  Europe  made  his  woe  her  own  ? 

What  boots  it,  Shelley  t  that  the  breeze 
140  Carried  thy  lovely  wail  away. 
Musical  through  Italian  trees 
Which  fringe  thy  soft  blue  Speman  bay* 
Inheritors  of  thy  distress 
Have  restless  hearts  one  throb  the  lesst 

145  Or  are  we  easier,  to  have  read, 
0  Obermannl  the  sad  stem  page. 
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Wbidi  tells  ns  how  thou  hidd'st  thy  head 
From  the  fierce  tempest  of  thine  age 
In  the  lone  brakes  of  Fontaineblean, 
160  Or  chalets  near  the  Alpine  snowf 

Ye  dumber  in  foor  sUent  gravel — 
The  world,  vhich  for  an  idle  day 
Grace  to  your  mood  of  sadness  gave. 
Long  since  hath  fiung  her  weeds  awa?. 
156  The  eternal  trifier  breaks  yonr  spell; 
But  we — we  learnt  yonr  lore  too  well  I 

Years  hence,  perhaps,  may  dawn  an  age. 
More  fortunate,  alas  I  than  we. 
Which  without  hardness  will  be  sage, 
160  And  gay  without  frivolity. 

Sons  of  the  world,  oh,  speed  those  years; 
But,  while  we  wait,  allow  our  teats ) 

Allow  them  I    We  admire  with  awe 
The  exulting  thunder  of  your  race; 
165  You  give  the  universe  your  law, 
You  triumph  over  time  and  space! 
Your  pride  of  life,  your  tireless  powers, 
We  praise  them,  but  they  are  not  ours. 

We  are  like  children  rear'd  in  shade 
170  Beneath  some  old-world  abbey  wall, 
Forgotten  in  a  forest-glade. 
And  secret  from  the  eyes  of  alL 
Deep,  deep  the  greenwood  round  them  waves. 
Their  abbey,  and  its  close  of  graves! 

175  But,  where  the  road  runs  near  the  stream. 
Oft  through  the  trees  they  catch  a  glance 
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Of  paaaing  troops  in  the  Bim'a  beam — 
Pennon,  and  plume,  and  flashing  lanoel 
Forth  to  the  world  those  soldiers  fare^ 
180  To  life,  to  cities,  and  to  war  I 

And  through  the  wood,  another  wa;. 
Faint  buglfr-notee  from  far  are  borne, 
Where  hunters  gather,  staghounds  bay. 
Round  some  old  foreet-lodge  at  mom. 
186  Gay  dames  are  there,  in  sylvan  green ; 
Laughter  and  cries — ^thoee  notes  between  1 

The  banners  flashing  through  the  trees 
Make  their  blood  dance  and  chain  their  eyes; 
That  bugle-music  on  the  breeze 
190  Arrests  them  with  a  charm'd  surprise. 
Banner  by  turns  and  bugle  woo: 
Y»  thy  neluaa,  follow  too! 

O  children,  what  do  ye  reply? — 
"  Action  and  pleasure,  will  ye  roam 
195  Through  these  secluded  dells  to  cry 
And  call  us? — but  too  late  ye  cornel 
Too  late  for  us  your  call  ye  blow. 
Whose  bent  was  taken  long  ago. 

"  Long  since  we  pace  this  ahadoVd  nave; 
200  We  watch  those  yellow  tapers  shine. 
Emblems  of  hope  over  the  grave. 
In  the  high  altar's  depth  divine. 
The  organ  carries  to  our  ear 
Its  accents  of  another  epbere. 

S06  "  Fenced  early  in  this  cloistral  round 
Of  reverie,  of  shade,  of  prayer, 
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Hov  should  we  stow  in  other  ground? 
How  can  we  flower  in  foreign  air? 
— Paae,  bonaers,  pnas,  and  buglee,  cease; 
210  And  leave  our  desert  to  its  peacel " 


GEI8T-8  GRATE 
(Januarr,  1881) 

Four  years  t — and  didet  thou  ata;  above 
The  ground,  which  hides  thee  now,  but  four? 
And  all  that  life,  and  all  that  love. 
Were  crowded,  Oeistt  into  no  moret 

5  Only  four  years  those  winning  ways. 
Which  make  me  for  thy  presence  yeun, 
Call'd  us  to  pet  thee  or  to  praise. 
Dear  little  friend!  at  eveiy  turn? 

That  loving  heart,  that  patient  soul, 
10  Had  they  indeed  no  longer  span, 

To  run  their  course,  and  reach  their  goal. 
And  read  their  homily  to  man  t 

That  liquid,  melancholy  eye. 
From  whose  pathetic,  soul-fed  springa 
IS  Seem'd  surging  the  Yirgilian  cry. 
The  sense  of  tears  iu  mortal  things — 

That  steadfast,  mournful  strain,  consoled 
By  spirits  gloriously  gay, 
And  temper  of  heroic  mould — 
20  What,  was  four  years  their  whole  short  day  ? 

Yes,  only  fourt — and  not  the  course 
Of  all  the  centuries  yet  to  come. 
And  not  the  infinite  resource 
Of  nature,  with  her  countless  sum 
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26  Of  figures,  viiih  her  fulness  vast 
Of  new  creation  evermore, 
Ced  ever  quite  repeat  the  past. 
Or  just  th;  little  self  restore. 

Stem  law  of  every  mortal  lot  I 
30  Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to  bear. 
And  builds  himself  I  know  not  what 
Of  second  life  I  know  not  where. 

But  tfaou,  when  struck  thine  hour  to  go. 
On  ue,  who  stood  despondent  by, 
$5  A  meek  last  glance  of  love  didst  throw. 
And  humbly  lay  thee  down  to  die. 

Yet  would  we  keep  thee  in  our  heart — 
Would  &x  our  favourite  on  the  scene, 
Nor  let  thee  utterly  depart 
40  And  be  as  if  thou  ne'er  hadst  been. 

And  so  there  rise  these  lines  of  verse 

On  lips  that  rarely  form  them  now; 

While  to  each  other  we  rehearse: 

Suck  wajfs,  such  arts,  such  Jooks  hadst  Ihou! 

45  We  stroke  thy  broad  brown  paws  again. 
We  bid  thee  to  thy  vacant  chair. 
We  greet  thee  by  the  window-pane. 
We  hear  thy  scuffle  on  the  stair; 

We  see  the  flaps  of  thy  large  ears 
fiO  Quick  raised  to  ask  which  way  we  go; 
Crossing  the  frozen  lake,  appears 
Thy  snull  black  figure  on  the  snowf 

Nor  to  us  only  art  thou  dear 
Who  mourn  thee  in  thine  English  home; 
56  Thou  hast  thine  absent  master's  tear, 
Dropt  by  the  far  Australian  foam. 
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Th;  memoiy  lasts  both  here  and  there, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  long  as  vie. 
And  after  that — thou  doat  not  carel 
60  In  hb  was  all  the  world  to  thee. 

Yet,  fondly  sealoos  for  th;  fame. 
Even  to  a  date  berond  our  own 
We  Btrive  to  carry  down  thy  name, 
B;  mounded  turf,  and  graven  atone. 

66  We  la;  thee,  close  within  our  reach. 

Here,  where  the  grass  is  smooth  and  warm. 
Between  the  hoU;  and  the  beech. 
Where  oft  we  watch'd  th;  couchant  form. 

Asleep,  yet  lending  half  an  ear 
70  To  travellers  on  tiie  Portsmouth  road; — 
There  choose  we  thee,  O  guardian  dear, 
Hark'd  with  a  stone,  thy  last  abode! 

Then  some,  who  through  this  garden  pass. 
When  we  too,  like  thyself,  are  clay, 
7S  Shall  see  thy  grave  upon  the  grass. 
And  stop  before  the  stone,  and  say: 

People  who  lived  here  long  ago 
Did  by  thia  stone,  it  seems,  intend 
To  name  for  future  timea  to  know 
80  The  dacha-hound,  Qeiet,  their  little  friend. 

DOVER  BEACH 

(Prom  Neu  RjemM,  1867) 

The  sea  is  calm  to-night. 
The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  straits; — on  the  French  coast  the  light 
Gleams  and  is  gone;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 
6  Olimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 
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Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night-air  1 
Only,  from  the  long  line  of  apra; 
Where  the  aea  meets  the  mooo-blanch'd  sand, 
Listen  I  70a  hear  the  grating  roar 
10  Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 
At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand. 
Begin,  and  cease,  and  then  a^^ain  begin, 
With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

16  Sophocles  long  ago 

Heard  it  on  the  Mge&n,  and  it  brought 

Into  hie  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery ;  we 

Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 
20  Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 

The  sea  of  faith 
Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furt'd. 
But  now  I  only  hear 
2S  Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar. 
Retreating,  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 
30  To  one  another  I  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  ua  like  a  land  of  dreams. 

So  various,  BO  beautiful,'So  new. 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain; 
85  And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with   confused   alarms   of  Btnig^le  and 
fUgbt, 

Where  ignorant  amiea  cladi  by  night 
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Id  this  lone,  open  glade  I  lie, 

8creeQ'd  b;  deep  boughs  on  either  hand; 

And  St  its  end,  to  eta;  the  eje. 

Those  black-crown'd,  red-boled  pine-trees  standi 

6  Birds  here  make  song,  each  bird  has  his. 
Across  the  girdling  city's  bum. 
How  green  under  the  boughs  it  is  I 
How  thick  the  tremulous  sheep-criea  cornel 

Sometimes  a  child  will  cross  the  glade 
10  To  take  his  nurse  his  broken  to;; 
Sometimes  a  thrush  flit  overhead 
Deep  in  her  unknown  day's  employ. 

Here  at  my  feet  what  wonders  pass. 
What  endless,  active  life  is  here  I 
16  What  blowing  daisies,  fragrant  grassl 
An  air^stirr*d  forest,  fresh  and  clear. 

Scarce  fresher  is  the  mountain-sod 
Where  the  tired  angler  lies,  stretch'd  oat, 
And,  eased  of  basket  and  of  rod, 
20  Counts  his  day's  spoil,  the  spotted  trout. 

In  the  huge  world,  which  roars  hard  by. 

Be  others  happy  if  they  can ! 

But  in  my  helpless  cradle  I 

Was  breathed  on  by  the  rural  Pan. 

2fi  I  on  men's  impious  uproar  hurl'd. 
Think  often,  as  I  hear  them  rave. 
That  peace  has  left  the  upper  world 
And  now  keeps  only  in  the  grave. 
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Yet  here  is  peace  for  ever  new  I 
SO  When  I  who  watch  them  am  away. 
Still  all  tkioga  in  this  glade  go  through 
The  changee  of  their  quiet  day. 

Then  to  their  happy  rest  they  paasi 

The  flowers  upclose,  the  birds  are  fed, 

35  The  night  comes  down  upon  the  grass, 

The  child  sleeps  warmly  in  his  bed. 

Calm  soul  of  all  things  I  make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar. 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thiue 
40  Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar. 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry. 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give  I 
Calm,  calm  me  morel  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 

SELF-DEPENDENCE 
(Prom  the  asme) 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be. 
At  this  vessel's  prow  I  stand,  which  bears  me 
Forwards,  forwards,  o'er  the  starlit  sea.    , 

5  And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 
O'er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send : 
"  Ye  who  from  my  childhood  up  have  calm'd  me> 
Calm  me,  ah,  compose  me  to  the  endl 

"  Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  "  ye  stars,  ye  waters, 
10  On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 
Still,  BtOI  let  me,  as  I  ga£e  upon  you. 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you  I " 
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From  the  intense,  dear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven. 
Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way, 
16  In  the  niatling  nigbt^sir  came  the  answer: 
"  Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  aret    Live  as  they. 

"  Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  roimd  them, 
Undiatracted  by  the  eights  thej  see. 
These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
20  Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

"  And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining. 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silver'd  roll ; 
For  self -poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
AH  the  fever  of  some  difFering  souL 

26  "Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregardful 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be. 
In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring. 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see." 

O  air-bom  voice  I  long  since,  severely  clear, 
80  A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear : 
"  Besolve  to  be  thyself;  and  know,  that  he 
Who  finds  himself,  losee  hia  miaery  I " 

SHAKSPEARE 
(From  n<  Stroj/ed  JttetUer  and  OlAtr  Awm,  18M) 
Others  abide  our  question.    Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask — Thou  smileet  and  art  still. 
Out-topping  knowledge.    For  the  loftiest  hill. 
Who  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 

6  Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
Ifaking  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place^ 
Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 
To  the  foii'd  searching  of  mortalil;; 
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And  thou,  who  didst  the  stars  and  Bunbeams 

know, 
10  Self-achool'd,    self-scann'd,    eelf-hoDOtu'd,    self- 

secure. 
Didst  tread  on  earth  nnsuess'd  st. — Better  sol 

All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endnie. 

All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bov, 

Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious  brow. 


Gabriel  Cbarles  Bante  IRossettt 


THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 
(Third  Verelon,  from  fbenw.  1870) 

The  blessed  damosel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven ; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 
8  She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand. 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  serei 

Her  robe  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn. 

But  a  white  rose  of  Marys  gift, 
10      For  service  meetly  worn; 

Her  hair  that  la;  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  com. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers; 
15  The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  da; 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 
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(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  rears. 
20      ...  Yet  now,  and  in  this  place. 
Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me — her  bair 

Fell  all  about  my  face.  .  . 
Nothing:  the  autumn  fall  of  leavee. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 

£6  It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 
That  ebe  was  standing  on; 
By  Qod  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  Space  be^run; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 
80      She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  (larknesa  ridge 
8S  The  void,  aa  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 
']|f  id  deathless  love's  acclaims. 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 
40      Their  heart-remembered  names; 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thia  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 
Out  of  the  circling  charm; 
U>  Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm. 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 
60      Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
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Through  all  the  world.    Her  gaze  still  Btrore 

Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path ;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 

The  stare  sang  in  their  spheres. 

65  The  suD  was  gone  now ;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 

Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 

Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

60      Had  when  they  sang  together. 

(Ah  sweet  t    Even  now,  in  that  bird's  song. 

Strove  not  her  accents  there. 
Fain  to  be  barkened!    When  those  bells 
Possessed  the  mid-day  air, 
6fi  Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 
Down  all  the  echoing  stair  1} 

'  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me. 

For  he  will  come,'  she  said. 
'  Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven! — on  earth, 
70      Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'dl 

Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength! 
And  shall  I  feel  afraid  I 

'  When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
75  ni  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  vrells  of  light; 
As  onto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  Qod'a  sight. 

'  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrin^ 
80      Occult,  withheld,  untrod. 
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Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continnally 
With  prayer  sent  up  to  God ; 

And  see  our  old  pr&yers,  granted,  melt 
Each  like  a  little  cloud. 

86  '  We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 
That  living  mjetic  tree 
Withiu  whose  secret  growth  the  Dore 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be,  < 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 
90      Baith  His  name  audibly. 

'  And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him, 

I  myself,  lying  so. 
The  songs  I  sing  here ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow, 
S6  And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause. 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know.' 

(Alas!  We  two,  we  two,  thou  say'stl 
Tea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 

That  once  of  old.  But  shall  Ood  lift 
100      To  endless  unity 

The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 
Was  but  its  love  for  thee?) 

*  We  two,'  she  said, '  will  seek  the  groves 
Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
105  With  ber  five  handmaidens,  whose  oamei 
Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 
Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

'  Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  looks 
110      And  foreheads  garlanded; 
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Into  the  fine  cloth  white  like  flame 

Weaving  the  golden  thread. 
To  fashion  the  birtb-robea  for  them 

Who  are  jtwt  bom,  being  dead. 

lis  '  He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb: 

Then  will  I  laj  my  cheek 

To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love. 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak: 
And  the  dear  If  other  will  approve 
120      Hy  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

'  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand. 
To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 

Kneel,  the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles: 
136  And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

'  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 

Thus  much  for  him  and  me : — 
Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
130      With  Love,— only  to  be. 
As  then  awhile,  forever  now 

Together,  I  and  he.' 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said. 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 
135  '  All  this  is  when  he  comes.'    She  ceased. 
The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  fill'd 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)    But  soon  their  path 
140      Was  vague  in  distant  spheres: 
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And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barrieis. 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands. 

And  vept.     (I  heard  her  tears.) 


THE  SEA-LIMITS 
(From  the  same) 

Consider  the  sea's  listless  chime : 
Time's  self  it  is,  made  audible, — 
The  murmur  of  the  earth's  own  shelL 

Secret  continuance  sublime 
5      Is  the  sea's  end :  our  sight  may  pass 
No  furlong  further.     Since  time  was. 

This  sound  hath  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

No  quiet,  which  is  death's, — it  hath 
The  moumfulnesa  of  ancient  life, 
10      Enduring  always  at  dull  strife. 

As  the  world's  heart  of  rest  and  wrath, 
Its  painful  pulse  is  in  the  sands. 

Last  utterly,  the  whole  sky  stands, 

Qray  and  not  known,  along  its  path. 

15  Listen  alone  beside  the  sea. 

Listen  alone  among  the  woods; 

Those  voices  of  twin  solitudes 

Shall  have  one  sound  alike  to  thee: 

Hark  where  the  murmurs  of  thronged  men 

SO      Surge  and  sink  back  and  surge  again, — 

Still  the  one  voice  of  wave  and  tree. 

Gather  a  shell  from  the  strown  beach 
And  listen  at  its  lips:  they  sigh 
The  same  desire  and  mystery. 
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26  The  echo  of  the  whole  sea's  speech. 
And  all  mankind  is  thus  at  heart 
Not  any  thing  but  what  thou  art: 
And  Earth,  Sea,  Man,  are  all  in  each. 

80]:INET.S 

SIBYLLA.  PALMIPEBA 

(For  a  Picture) 

Under  the  erch  of  Life,  where  love  and  death. 
Terror  and  mysterj,  guard  her  shrine,  I  saw 
Beauty  enthroned ;  and  though  her  gaze  struck 
awe, 
I  drew  it  in  as  simply  as  my  breath. 
S  Hers  are  the  eyes  which,  over  and  beneath. 

The  sky  and  sea  bend  on  thee, — which  can  draw. 
By  sea  or  sky  or  woman,  to  one  law. 
The  allotted  hondnian  of  her  palm  and  wreath. 

This  is  that  X>ady  Beauty,  in  whose  praise 
10      Thy  voice  and  hand  shake  still, — long  known  to  , 
thee 
By  flying  hair  and  fluttering  hem, — the  beat 
Following  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and  feet. 
How  passionately  and  irretrievably. 
In  what  fond  flight,  how  many  ways  and  days  I 

(Prom  The  Hmttt  <g  L^*,  In  BuOnb  and  Btmneti,  1881) 
SONNET  XIX 

SILRDT  BOON 

Tour  hands  lie  open  in  the  long  freeb  grass, — 
The  finger-points  look  through  like  rosy  blooms: 
Your  eyes  smile  peace.     The  pasture  gleams 
and  glooms 
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Ifeath  billowing  skieB  that  9catt«r  and  amass. 
6  All  round  our  neet,  far  as  the  ^e  can  pass. 
Are  golden  kingcup-fields  with  ailTer  edge 
Where  the  cow-parsley  skirts  the  hawthom- 
bedge. 
'Tie  Tiaible  silenc^  still  as  the  hour-glass. 

Deep  in  the  sun-searched  growths  the  dragtm-fly 

10  Hangs  like  a  blue  thread  loosened  from  tbe  sky: — 

So  this  wlng'd  hour  is  dropt  to  us  from  above. 

Oh  I  clasp  we  to  our  hearts,  for  deathless  dower. 

This  close-companioned  inarticulate  hour 

When  twofold  silence  was  the  song  of  love; 

SONNET  LXra. 

iscLUBr 


The  changing  guests,  each  in  a  different  mood, 
Sit  at  the  roadside  table  and  arise: 
And  every  life  among  them  in  likewise 

Is  a  soul's  board  set  daily  with  new  food. 
6  What  man  has  bent  o'er  his  son's  steep,  to  brood 
How  that  face  shall  watch  his  when  cold  it  lies? 
Or  thought,  as  his  own  mother  kissed  his  eyes. 

Of  what  her  kiss  was  when  bis  father  wooed  t 

May  not  this  ancient  room  thou  sit'st  in  dwell 
10      In  separate  living  souls  for  joy  or  pain ! 
Nay,  all  its  comers  may  be  painted  plain 
Where  Heaven  shows  pictures  of  some  life  spent 
well; 
And  may  be  stamped,  a  memory  all  in  vain. 
Upon  the  sight  of  lidless  eyee  in  Hell. 
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80NMET  XCVII. 

A  SUTEBSCREmOK 

Look  in  my  face;  my  name  ia  If ight-bave-boen ; 
I  am  bIbo  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell; 
Unto  thine  ear  I  bold  the  dead-sea  shell 
Caat  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between; 
fi  Unto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen 
Which  had  Life's  form  and  Love's,  but  by  my 

spell 
Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 
Of  ultimate  things  unnttered  the  frail  screen. 

Uark  me  how  still  I  am  I     But  should  there  dart 
10      One  moment  through  thy  soul  the  soft  surprise 
Of  that  winged  Peace  which  lulls  the  breath  of 
sighs, — 
Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 
Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 
Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 


WfUfam  Aorris 

1884-1896 

AN  APOLOGY 

(From  TAt  BarOtly  ParadUe,  1888-70) 

Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing, 

I  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears. 
Or  make  quick-coming  death  a  little  thing. 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  years. 
6  Nor  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your  tears, 
Or  hope  again  for  aught  that  I  can  say. 
The  idle  singer  of  au  empty  day. 
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But  rather,  when  aweary  of  your  mirth, 
From  full  hearts  etill  unsatisfied  ye  sigh, 
10  And,  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth. 
Grudge  every  minute  as  it  passes  l^, 
Made  the  more  mindful  that  the  sweet  days  di^— 
— Bemember  me  a  little  then  I  pray. 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

15      The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care 

That  weighs  us  down  who  live  and  earn  onr  bread. 
These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear ; 
So  let  me  sing  of  names  remembered. 
Because  tb^,  living  not,  can  ne'er  be  dead, 

20  Or  long  time  take  their  memory  quite  away 
From  ufl  poor  singers  of  an  empty  day. 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  bom  out  of  my  due  time. 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  I 
Let  it  sufBce  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
25  Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivoiy  gito. 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay. 
Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Folk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king 
30  At   Christmas-tide   such   wondrous    things   did 
show. 
That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow. 
And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  a-row. 
While  still,  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 
85  Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day. 

So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is. 
If  ye  will  read  aright,  and  pardon  me,  , 
Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 
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Hidmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  ^oa, 
40  fPhere  tosBed  about  aU  hearts  of  men  must  be; 
Whose  ravening  monstere  mightj  men  shall  slaj*! 
Not  the  poor  aingeT  of  an  emptj  da;. 


THE  DAT  OF  DATS 
(From  iVenuiy  (A«  Fay,  1808) 

Each  eve  earth  falleth  down  the  da^ 
As  though  its  hope  were  o'er; 
Yet  lurks  the  sim  where  day  is  done 
Behind  to-morrow's  door. 

6  Grey  grows  the  dawn  while  men-folk  sleep, 
UnseeD  spreads  on  the  light. 
Till  the  thrush  sings  to  the  coloured  things. 
And  earth  forgets  the  night. 

No  otherwise  w^ids  on  our  Hope : 
10  E'en  as  a  tale  that's  told 

Are  fair  lives  lost,  and  all  the  cost 
Of  wise  and  true  and  bold. 

We've  toiled  and  failed;  we  spake  the  word; 
None  hearkened;  dumb  we  lie; 
15  Our  Hope  is  dead,  the  seed  we  spread 
Fell  o'er  the  earth  to  die. 

Whafs  this?    For  joy  our  hearts  stand  still. 
And  life  is  loved  and  dear. 
The  lost  and  found  the  Cause  hath  crowned, 
SO  The  Day  of  Days  is  here. 
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DRAWING  NEAR  THE  LIGHT 
(From  the  aune) 

Lo,  when  we  vade  the  tangled  wood. 
In  haste  and  hurry  to  be  there, 
Xought  Beem  its  leaves  and  blossoms  good. 
For  all  that  the?  be  fashioned  fair. 

6  Bat  looking  up,  at  last  we  see 
The  glimmer  of  the  open  light. 
From  o'er  the  place  where  we  would  be: 
Then  grow  the  very  brambles  bright. 

So  now,  amidst  our  day  of  strife, 
10  With  many  a  matter  glad  we  play, 
When  once  we  see  the  light  of  life 
Gleam  through  the  tangle  of  to-day. 


Vttt&sat&  ^fpttttfl 


RECESSIONAL 
(1897) 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-lin»— 
Beneath  Whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
5  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  ns  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — ^lest  we  forget  I 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart— 
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Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 
10     An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  Qod  of  Hosts,  be  vith  us  jet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Far-oalled  our  navies  melt  away — 
Od  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 
IS  Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Wineveh  and  Tyrol 

Judge  of  tiie  Nations,  spare  ua  yet, 

lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  1 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
SO      Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe- 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gientilee  use 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  na  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — ^lest  we  forget  I 

25  For  heath^i  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard— 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
SO  Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord! 
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Ini.  Bng.  lTl  ImUuies  tbe  sdltor'i  Tiirroducllon  te  BnaSih  Liltmtim, 
leilwd  sdlUoD.  1898. 

BALLADS 

(or  VABIOirs  AND  UNCEBTAIIT  DATOS.) 

CHEVr  CHASE. 

1,  Tbti  biUlad,  like  its  campaDioD  the  still  older  Batttt  of 
Otttrbourrtt,  is  a  tunoQS  expresgloD  in  popular  song  of  tbe 
Berca  antagoDism,  the  Jetiloua;,  uid  tUe  daring  fostered  and 
kept  alive  amone  the  dwellers  ia  the  Borders,  or  Marches, 
between  Eag-land  and  Scotland,  bj  freqnent  wars  and  con- 
tinnal  forays.  Percy  ssjs,  speakiag  of  the  origin  of  tbe 
poem:  "The  ballad,  without  being:  lustorical,  maj  have  bad 
some  fonndation  in  fact.  Tbe  law  of  the  Marches  interdicted 
either  nation  from  hantliig  on  the  Imrdera  of  the  other,  with- 
ont  leave  from  the  proprietors,  or  their  deputies.  The  long 
rivalry  between  tbe  martial  families  of  Percy  and  Douglas 
innBt  have  bnrst  into  many  sharp  feuds  and  little  incursions 
not  recorded  in  history  ;  and  the  old  ballad  of  the  '  Banting  a' 
tbe  Clievlat,'  which  was  the  origioal  title,  may  have  sprung 
out  of  such  a  quarrel."  ^l^eiiqutt. )  Chety  Chase,  now  one  of 
the  most  familiar  and  representative  ballads,  easily  won  a  high 
place  in  the  popular  esteem.  In  1711,  Addison  (wdo,  however, 
knew  the  poem  only  in  an  inferior  and  more  modem  version) 
wrote :  "  The  old  Hong  of  Chevy-Chase  ia  the  favorite  ballad 
of  tbe  common  people  of  England:  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say 
that  be  had  rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  than  of  all  of 
his  works.''  He  then  quotes  the  now-famiiisr  passage  from 
Blr  Philip  Sidney's  Difente  of  PoMie  (imit):  "I  never  heard 
the  old  song  of  Piercy  and  Uouglns,  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet,  etc."  (Sp«etat«r, 
LXX.  and  L£XIV  )  Prof.  Child  remarks  tliat  Sidney's  words 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  BaltU  of  Otterboume,  at  least  so 
far  SB  the  subject  is  concerned,  that  being  also  a  song  o( 
"  Piercy  and  Douglns."  Nevertheless,  he  ibinks  that  the  su- 
perior poetic  quality  of  C'hevj/  Chate  makes  it  probable  that 
579 
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Sidney  had  that  liallad  in  mind  m  is  geneiall;  supposed. 
iBaltad*.  Pt.  VI.  805.) 

Date.— )l  bas  been  tboaght  thst  Chevg  Cluut  is  reallj  > 
modified  account  o(  the  Battle  of  Otterboarae,  celebrated  in 
tbe  ballad  of  tLat  name,  wbicii  took  place  in  1386.  Dr.  Child 
holds  thai  the  difFerences  in  the  bIot;  of  tbe  two  ballads  arw- 
not  ao  great  as  to  prevent  as  from  holding  this  view.  As  James 
of  ScotTaud  is  mentioned,  ive  know  that  it  was  not  before  1424, 
tbe  date  of  tbe  acceasion  of  James  I.  (Cliild,  fb.  p.  804.)  Tb» 
date  of  actaal  composition  was  of  course  an  indefinite  tim* 
after  the  occnrrence  of  the  event  celebrated,  while  Sidnej'a 
allusion  makes  it  clear  that  tbe  ballad  was  well  Icnown  in  1580. 

1, — 0.  Msggsr  =  maoger  =  in  spite  of,  or  a^inst  tbe  will 
of.  (O.  F.  »mU^)— 10.  Let  =  prevent.  (A.  a.Uia-=  alow. 
Hence  toltt'ialo  make  later  or  to  hinder.) — IS.  Hiany  =  com- 
pany, or  following  of  retainers. 

2, — SO.  Bsas  =  rouae. — SI.  Brekarte  oppons  ths  bant  = 
skirmished  npon  the  cause  grass,  or  tbe  moor.  Beaten  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sent  into  the  woods  to  driTe  tbe  game  into 
tbe  open,  where  tbe  hunters  awaited  them. — 38.  Wjld,  Lt. 
the  wild  deer.—SS.  glent  =  flashed.  The  word,  which  is  related 
to  (flitter,  glisten,  etc.,  here  Inclndee  the  idea  of  rapid  motion. 
— 31.  Mort  =  the  series  of  notes  blown  apon  the  boni  to  an- 
Donnce  the  death  of  the  deer.  (Fr.  nwH  =  death.)— 82.  Bbwr 
=  in  different  directions.  On  tgdit  thsar  =  on  all  sides. — S3. 
Qnyrry  =  the  slaugbtered  ^ame.  See  Skeat's  Btymol.  Diet, 
—  34,  BrTttlynge  =  tbe  catting,  or,  literally,  tbe  breaking  np. 
of  tbe  deer.  (A.  9.  breean  =  to  brealc) — 87.  Teramsnt  =  tmly. 
(Ft.  vrai  =  tiath;  trmunent  =  truly.) 

3. — 48.  Bylla  =  bill,  a  battle-axe.  XranSs  =  a  sword,  t. 
Skeat. — 57.  Gleds  =  a  glowing  coal.  (A.  8.  glowan  =  to  glow  > 
—7a.  Ton  Of  M  =  one  of  us.— 78.  Yetle  =  earl.— 81.  Csn  = 

5.— 110.     Wonoh*   =   wrong,    damage— 129.     Basnitw  = 

basinet,  "  a  steel  cap.  originally  of  very  simple  form,  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  llltle  basin  "  {Cent.  DM.)— 133. 
Xynsyeple  =  "manople,  a  gauntlet  covering  hand  and  for* 
arm"  (Skeat.)— ISMS.  Preyks=  man,  a  warrior.  {A.a.f*teca  = 
a  bold  man,  analogoas  to  Lat.  tir.  Fn  =  tree-bom,  generous.) 

O. — 1S9.  Swapte  =  struck,  or  slashed  (A.  8.  taappen,  to 
strike.)— IBO.  Xyllan  =  Milan  steel.- 18:-).  Sprents  =  epnng. 
(A.  8.  iprengan  =  to  spring.) — 140.  HIght  =  promise.  (A.  S. 
Baten.) — 148.  Tane:  according  to  Skeat  the  word  means  here 
a  great  Dumber,  hence  "a  single  arrow  oat  of  a  vast  quantity." 
Gummere  surgesta  that  tKin«  "might  k  wone  =  one;  a. 
mighty  one,"  Dot  declares  tlils  also  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

8.— IM.    Btonr  =  conflict,  battle.— 301.    Ika  twks  .  ■ . 
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Sometliiiig  Is  vantiiig  bere  In  the  B 

hvrt  besn  tiiade  m  to  the  misting 

■nggeatioii  to  sappl  j  ' '  the  fight "  comes  DBkreet.    It  ma/  iian 

bmn  some  equiTAleiit  expresBion  as  "hard  striken," — 210.  OB' 

hy  =  upright. 

0.— 31S-284.  ThMV  wu  lUrne  with  the  lerd  Fenl.  Percf 
uja  that  most  of  these  here  mentioned  belonged  lo  diitin- 
guUhed  families  in  the  Nonh.  Jotin  Agertonn,  or  Hnggers- 
toun,  is  snpposed  to  hare  been  one  of  the  Butliertords,  theu 
i«taiD«d  b7  tho  house  of  Dougl&s  ;  "rj/eAt  Ru^"  is  said  to 
have  been  Ralph  Nerille  of  Kab}'  Castle,  consin-^rman  li. 
Uotspar,  etc.  (See  ReUqiut.)—%n.  Lotunle  =  Lamlej.  There 
was  a  prominent  family  In  Northumberland  b/  this  name,  at 
least  one  at  nhom  was  a  toUower  of  the  Ponues.  See  Burke's 
Bainet  Ptsragu ;  also  Stephen's  BiiA.  SaX.  Biog.~-Vi.%  KakT*. 
or  make,  s=  mates. — 337.  Oarpe  =  sing,  talk.  (C!arp0n  =:  to- 
talk,  to  speak.) 

10.— 243.  Jaoi7,  James  I.  (relgDed  1424-1437.)— 361 .  Lyff- 
tsasat  of  tbs  marehM  =  lieutenant,  or  deputy,  to  guard  tue 
marches  or  borders  iMttreen  Scotland  and  Bn^laDd.- 257. 
Brook  =  use,  enjoy.  Bee  Cent.  DinU—Wi.  HoabyU-donn  =. 
HaiDJldoD.  There  was  a  battle  of  Homitdon  UilJ  in  1403 
between  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  in  which  the  former  tier' 
victoriuus.  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  commanded  the  English, 
forces,  and  Douglas  the  Scotch.  The  reference  to  the  occasion 
of  this  battle  in  the  text  is  nitbont  historical  foandaUoii.  as  k. 
careful  examination  of  the  chronology  of  the  events  referred 
-to  will  sbow.—see.  "Olomdale  isthedlstrlotoi  wardin  which. 
HomildOD  is  situated."    (Percy.) 

11.— 379.  Balys  bete  =  remedy  oar  erili.    (Percy.) 

SIR  PATRICE  8PBNB  (OR  SPENCB.) 

The  qnestioD  as  to  whether  this  famons  ballad  had  any 
historical  foundation,  and  if  so,  as  to  the  precise  events  with 
wbiich  it  is  connected,  has  been  nmeh  discussed.  Various 
theories  and  opinions  on  these  points  will  be  found  in  Percy's 
SeJtquM,  Scott's  MinttrtUy  of  Via  BeoUith  Bordar,  Child't 
BaUa^,  etc ,  but  as  the  matter  remains  unsettled  the  conflict- 
ing views  need  not  be  here  entered  upon.  Fortunately  the  d» 
termination  of  such  queations  is  not  necessary  for  readers  whb 
value  the  bftllad  as  poetry,  not  as  a  topic  for  deinte.  On  the 
whole  Atlingham's  conclusion  seems  the  sensible  one:  "Thero 
is  no  old  MS.  of  Mie  bftlod.  All  the  foundation  which  really 
seems  attainable  is  this,  that  In  old  times  there  was  mnch 
interconrse  between  Scotland  and  Norway,  and  between  the 
royal  courts  of  the  two  conntiiM,  and  that  some  shipwrsek 
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□ot  altogether  unlike  tbismajprobkblT  hare  happened."  fTlie 
BcUlad  Book,  877.1  Colerldm,  who  takes  the  motto  of  bts  ode 
JMeetwn  from  this  poem,  then  lefen  to  it  as  "  the  graod  old 
baulad  of  9Ir  Purick  Hpen*."  The  great  antiqnit;  naaiallf 
elumed  for  it  baa  been  unaacceMtallf  dlspatad,  bat  tM  exact 
date'  ia  not  known. 

I.  Damfailiiir  =  Darafennllne,  a  town  in  FifeahlTe,  aome 
fllxteen  mllea  N.W.  of  Edinbargb.  It  was  a  faTorlte  reaidence 
nt  the  earl/  Scotti^  kinga  and  oontaiaed  a  roTal  palace.— 8 
Ball6r,  acceoWd  here  on  the  moond  ajllable,  as  la  lattir.  The 
practice  ia  common  In  the  old  liallads, — 9.  Braid  Uttfa  = 

12.— 26.  Late  lata  THtraen,  ete. 
hlaTrM(A«r-£<n-g,  and  calls  attention  1  ,   , 

the  new  moon  holding  the  old  mooD  in  her  arme,  or  with  the 
entire  disk  visible,  ia  a  sign  of  atorm.— 82.  Thair  kati,  (te. 
Motherwell  gives  this  line ;  "They  wat  tbeir  hate  aboun,"  and 
adds  another  reading,  "Their  hair  wsa  wat  aboun,"  in  a  note. 
In  any  case  the  meaning  is  the  same :  loath  to  wet  their  ahoea 
they  were  at  last  in  over  their  heads. 

13. — 11.  Abardonr.  an  old  town  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  abont 
ten  milea  to  the  north  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  halt-way  from 
Norway  to  this  town  that  Sir  Patrick  waa  loat. 

WALY  WALT.  LOVE  BE  BONNT. 

Tills  ancient  eonff  ia  aaid  to  have  been  first  pohllahed  in 
RaiDBay'a  Tea  TabU  MUeeUany  (1734),  but  it  Is  thonght  to  have 
been  part  of  another  ballad.  Lord  Jamit  Dovglat,  which  cloaely 
reseuiblea  it  in  aome  particulars.  Ailingbam  saya  that  some 
have  placed  it  about  the  middle  of  the  aiiteentb  century. 

1.  Waly  =  an  interjection  expreeeing  grief,  equivalent  to 
alaa.  (See  Weita  vay,  of  which  it  Is  an  abbreviated  form  in 
Cmt.  Diet.y-%.  UelitUe  =  make  light  of,  to  nse  with  dla- 
reapect.— IT.  Attbni'a.Mat  =  Arthurs  Seat,  a  ateep  and  n>cky 
hill  near  EdinborKh.  St.  Anton'a  TaU  la  about  one  third  of 
the  way  np  ite  side.  (See  description  in  Scott'a  Beatt  of  Mid- 
toWian,  Ch.  VII.) 

14.~83.  Oramaale  r?  eramoisy  =  ctimaon. 

THE  TWA  SISTERS  O'BINNORIE. 

Dr.  Child  notes  that  this  Is  one  of  the  very  few  old  ballads 
■till  alive  in  tradition  In  the  British  lales.  Dnder  the  title  of 
The  MOUr  and  1M  King'*  Vavghttr  it  was  printed  aa  a 
bloadalde  In  1U6,  uod  inclnded  in  the  mlaceilany  Ifil  Btttorad 
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1658.  (SMImfi.  T.  I.  Pt.  I.  118.)  The  whole  tone  and  chu- 
actar  ot  the  stoi7  make  it  bigblj  representative  of  a  large  elasa 
of  popular  BongB  and  leeecds  dealing  with  love,  tragedy,  and 

the  supernetur^.  iCf.  ballads  dealing  witb  tbe  alli^  tbemea 
ot  fratricide,  T/t*  Tioa  BrotJien,  Edaard  Edteard.  Son  Daeie.) 
Not  only  ba«  the  story  of  tbe  two  sisters  been  told  with  many 
Tariations  in  tba  BrlUsli  Isles,  it  has  a  place  in  tbe  popnlar 
poetry  at  many  of  tbe  'reutooic  oaiiona,  as  tbe  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  Icelandic,  etc,  {See  Child,  ib.  lupra.)  Tbe 
nae  of  the  refrain  should  lie  noted  as  a  characteristic  feature 
ot  early  ballad  poetry,  imitated  by  certain  modern  poeta, 
"The  refrain," says  Prof.  Guminere,  "is  almost  the  only  rudi- 
ment of  choral  poetry  Hurriving  to  our  own  day,  and  it  has 
eome  down  to  us  a  companion  of  the  ballad  and  tbe  dance." 
fOid  SrtglUh  BaUadt,  xo.)  For  modem  uae  of  the  retrain  cf. 
RoBsettis  Triyy  Town,  Bden  Bouer.  Tennyson's  Oriana,  etc., 
and  for  parody  on  tbe  Preraphaelite  or  other  reviraii  of  it, 
see  BaUad  in  C.  B.  Calverly's  Fly  Ltave*. 

BONNIE  QEOBQB  CAMPBELL. 

18.  The  historical  basis  for  this  lament  Is  of  little  Impor- 
tance  and  not  certainly  known.  Motherwell  thinks  that  it  may 
have  been  "  a  lament  for  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Argrle  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  aleDlivet,  1504." 

10.  OTMtlng  =  weeping.— 16.  Team  =  empty.— 19.  Big  = 
build. 

HELEN  OP  EIRCONNEL. 


Wtd  of  Kiroonnel  in  Dumfriessbire.  Lad  t        .     ..   .  ,  

them,  Adam  Fleming,  was  preferred.  During  a  secret  inter- 
TJew  between  the  lovers  in  Kirconoel  Cbnrcliyard  on  the  river 
Eirtle,  the  rejected  suitor  fired  nn  hia  rival  from  tbe  other  side 
of  the  stream.  Helen  waa  shot  in  shielding  her  lover,  and  died 
in  hie  arms.  The  poem  la  the  lament  of  Fleming  over  Helen's 
grave.  (iRiutreUy,  etc,  834.)  Wordsworth  has  treated  this 
subject  in  a  very  Inferior  poem,  Ellen  Irwin  (see  Knight's 
WordtieortK,  ii,  191,  and  note)  "choosing"  (as  he  tells  us)  a 
different  style  "to  preclnde  all  comparison."  A  similar  theme 
la  handled  more  aucceasfully  by  Tennvson  in  The  BaUad  of 
Oriana.  but  even  this  cannot  equal  the  Scotch  ballad  of  a 
nameless  singer  in  pathetic  Interest. 
7.  Bnrd  =  burdt  =  maid. 
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SPENSER  TO  DRYDEN 

(cm.  1679— cm.  1660.) 
EDMUND  SPENSER 

!il.  Ednmnd  Ipanier.  b,  LondoD  10S2  snd  d.  LoodoD  1590: 
His  firet  important  work,  Tlit  Shepherd*  Calendar.  ISTS, 
suiods  Bt  the  begiuDlD);  of  a  Kfeat  epoch  in  Engliafa  poetir. 
The  first  three  books  of  Tha  Paerit  Quetne  were  pobllahed  lo 
1590,  mud  tliree  ftddiliooal  booka  In  lS94t.  Spenser  follows 
Chaucer  in  the  chnnological  HnccsBBion  of  the  greater  B^nglish 

EoetH.  He  VB8  bom  about  tnelre  yeara  before  SbaJteepeare : 
e  made  hla  mark  on  EDglish  poetry  about  ten  jeara  before 
Sliakeapeare  beg»n  liis  worK;  and  he  died  about  nine  jeara  be- 
fore the  birth  of  HUton, 

THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

The  Taerle  Qneene.  Speoser's  loDg;est  and  greateot  work, 
bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  romantic  epics  of  Tasao  and 
Artosto.  It  differs  from  its  Italian  models,  howeyer,  in  the 
elevatioa  of  its  tone  and  in  the  defiaiteneas  and  impartaoce  of 
its  moral  porpoae.  It  is  not  merely  a  romance,  it  ia  a  ralig- 
ions  or  aplrltnal  allegory.  Ita  object  is  to  aid  in  the  formaUoo 
of  noble  obaracter, — "  to  faahioo  a  gentleman  ot  noble  penon. 
in  viituons  and  gentle  diBcipline." — by  presenting  the  trfumpb 
of  chiT^rie  ideals  of  manhood  over  sin.  Spenser  aMordingly 
takea  the  twelve  "moral  Tirtaea"  which  he  concrirec  to  be 
the  eneotial  elements  in  the  character  ot  a  true  knight,  or 
Chriatian  gentleman,  repreaenting  each  virtae  by  a  knight 
who  is  made  "  the  patron  and  defender  of  the  same,  in  wboae 
actiona  and  feates  of  armea  and  chi  vnlry  the  operations  of  that 
Tiriae  whereof  he  ia  the  protector  'are  expressed,'  and  the 
vices  that  oppose  themselvee  against  the  aame  are  beaten  down 
and  overcome."  One  book  was  to  have  tieen  devoted  to  each 
of  tlje  twelve  virtues,  but  only  six  were  completed.  Theae  ajx 
treat  respeotivelr  of  Holinet*,  lemperanee,  Chattitf,  Il'rietid- 
ihip,  JiuUee,  andCiwrfuy.  Each  complete  book  isconpoaed 
of  twelve  cantos,  e&ch  canto  eontainbig  from  thlrty>flve  to 
S84 
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•txtj  DtiM-llDo  BtaDUfl.  Thers  ue  aIm  some  tragmeiiUry 
cantos,  which  appeared  after  SpeoBar's  death.  Spenser  baped 
to  add  a  second  part,  eonsietiiig  likewise  of  twelve  books, 
which  ahoutd  treat  of  the  twelve  public  or  "  politick"  virtues. 
La.  those  of  a  man  in  his  relation  to  the  state. 

7^  Bettcttont  here  girea  are  from  the  first  and  second  books, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  the7  can  be  read  and  understood  as  a 
CODtlnuODB  narrativa.  That  the  □□dsrlying,  or  allegnrical. 
meaning  of  the  story  may  become  plain,  a  few  points  should  be 
grasped  at  the  outset  and  kept  in  mind.  The  first  book  ehowB 
us  ttie  peril*  which  "enfold"  Holinesa,  or  "the  righteous 
man,"  who  is  brought  before  us  in  the  peraon  of  the  Red-Cross 
Knight.  This  kulght  mar  be  further,  as  Hallam  holds,  "  the 
militant  Christian, "  or  perhapa  England,  or  the  Keformed  Eng- 
land of  Elizabeth's  time,  or—as  D^an  Church  snggests — *'  the 
commonalty  of  England."  However  this  maj  be,  the  Knight, 
or  Holiness,  is  showo  to  us  as  the  proper  mate  and  chauipioa 
Of  Una,  or  Truth,  but  beguiled  and  deceived  by  the  wile^  of 
Dutua,  or  Falsehood.  Further,  we  are  to  nnderHtnnd  tliat 
Una  ia  not  only  truth,  but  religions  truth,  especially  as  it  is 
emtiodled  In  the  Cbarch  of  England,  and  that  nimilarly 
Dueua  is  not  only  error,  but  those  especial  errors  with  which 
(as  Spuiser  believed}  the  Church  of  Borne  was  id^ntilied. 
Brlefiy  the  subject  of  the  book  may  then  be  said  to  be  Bi^ht. 
eousness,  incomplete  and  misled  if  separated  from  Religion, 
betrayed  by  Error  and  ultimately  reetored  by  lieing  reunited 
to  the  tme  Church.     (Bee  Bk.  I.  Cant.  VIII.  1.) 

"The  second  book,  Q^ Temperance."  (in  the  wnrds  of  Dean 
Charcb.)  "represents  the  intemsl  conquests  of  self-mastery, 
the  conquests  of  a  man  over  his  passions,  his  violence,  his  covet- 
ousnees,  hie  ambition,  his  despair,  his  sensuality. "  (See  Life  of 
Spenser,  E.  M.  L.  series,  125-8.)  The  first  book  thus  deals 
mainly  with  f^lh,  or  religion,  the  second  with  practice,  or 
morality,  the  outcome,  or  practical  result,  of  reUeious  belief  in 
the  struggle  with  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  The  two 
together  thus  contain,  as  Dean  Kitchin  observes,  "the  sub- 
stance of  man's  faith  and  duty."  (See  Eltchin's  ed.  Fatrit 
QuMfM,  Bk.  II.,  Introd.)  The  selections  given  in  the  text  deal 
with  the  etrnggle  with  two  out  of  these  three  foes ;  vis.,  the 
strangle  with  Marnnum,  or  the  world,  snd  the  straggle  with 
the  l^eah,  or  the  seductione  of  idle  pleasures  and  self^iDdal- 
gence. 

1.  Book  I.  (/RfrmtucftirsrStanmt.)— LoIllMmaB,  etc.  An 
allasion  to  Spenser's  first  important  work,  Tht  Shefherd*  Co- 
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ia  sbe  especlallj  Invokedf— 13.  9erjiia  =  ti  bos  or  oua  for 
heeping  books.  (See  IjBt.  terinimn.} — 14  Faymt  Tftnv' 
From  Bk.  II.  C.  X.  76,  tt  Is  evIdeDt  that  Spenser  rafeiB  to 
Qu««D  Elizabetli  under  the  uame  of  Tanapiill.  WLat  induced 
Spenser  to  cliooEe  tlils  Dame  for  the  queen  is  uncertain. 
Kitchio  and  otlien  asaert  tbat  TanaqMill  was  a  British  priD- 
cesB,  but  I  have  been  aoable  to  flod  on  vhat  ground.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Flotcher,  Harrard,  has  kindly  fuiniahed  me  the  following 
aDggestloD.  He  tliinkt  it  not  improbable  that  Spenser  may 
have  had  Tanagtiitl,  the  nife  of  Tarpiinmi  fnteus,  in 
mind.  "Hpenser  the  buniaulBt,''  he  says,  "might  not  Impos- 
sibly have  thongbt  to  flatter  tbe  Enrlish  queen  by  an  associa- 
tion with  the  Boman  iine,  tsppcial^  when  the  peculiar  emi- 
nence and  ioSuence  of  TanaqviU  is  remembered. 

S2.~10.  Impa  of  highest  Jots  =  Cupid,  or  Eros.  Imp 
<Lat.  impotut  ^  a  graft)  was  fonuerlj  used  in  a  good  sense, 
and  meant  simply  cliild,  or  scion.  (Cf.  Hhaks.  Btn.  lY. 
IV.  1.)  The  word  is  fonud  In  the  sense  of  child  in  some  earif 
English  epitaphs.  There  are  coiiflicting  accounts  of  Cupid's 
parentage  In  classical  mythology.  Two  distinct  mythical 
accounts  are  here  referred  to;  according  to  one  he  wss  the  son 
of  JoTe,  according  to  another  of  Venus,  bnt  no  version  makes 
him  tbe  child  of  Jove  and  Venus,— 28.  Beben  =  ebony.— 29. 
■art  =  Mars. — 84.  Type  of  tUae  =  Una,  tbe  type  or  image  of 
his  "Qodesae  heavenly  bright,"  Queen  Eliiabeth,  as  well  as 
of  Truth. 

33.  Canto  1.— 44.  ioUj  =  gallant,  handsome.  (0.  F. 
j'oli.)  There  Is  nothing  here  of  tbe  modem  use,  a*  we  are  told 
later  tbst  the  knight's  bearing  was  "solemne  sad." — 64.  jdrad 
=  dreaded,  (y  here  a  later  form  of  ye,  the  prefix  in  M.  E.  of 
tbft  past  part.— 56.  OreatHt  Qlortanna ;  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Spenser  8»ys  in  tbe  exjilanatory  letter  to  Kaleigh  :  "In  that 
Faerie  Queene  I  mean  Qlory  in  my  general  intention,  but  in 
my  particular  I  conceive  tbe  most  PTCellent  and  glorious 
person  of  our  soveraine  tbe  Queen." — 60.  Esrae  =  yearn, — 68. 
A  dragon,  i.e.  Error,  or  more  particularly  the  fal-e  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  Church  which  the  Ked.Cross  Knight,  or  Be- 
formed  England,  mast  combat.— 64.  A  loTolj  ladj,  i.e.  Uoa, 
nr  Truth,  wbicti  Is  one,  or  single,  in  contrast  to  Duessa,  False- 
hood, or  DonblenesB.  Una  Is  also,  in  a  more  definite  sense, 
Truth  OS  embodied  in  tbe  true  Church,  once  supreme  from  IB^ast 
toWegt  (seeBk.  I.  C.  1.  St.  v.).  but  now  •' forwasted  "  by  errors. 

24.— S2.  A  dvarfs— supposed  by  some  to  represent  common 
sense  or  prudence.  (See  BIaf*wo«f»  Uag..  N'ov.  1S84.)  Tbe 
explanation  in  not  very  satisfactory. — 92.  A  thadls  groT*  =  tbe 
thick  wood  of  Error,  into  which  the  baavenlj  light  of  the  atan 
cannot  penetrate. 
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2S. — 103,  TlM  ■kjllnf  plnl  =  "  the  plD«  wbence  Eftiling 
sbipa  ue  nude."  Kitchin.— IlEI,  UUom  (or  tlis  mill.  I  am 
Indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Fletcher  for  the  fuIlowJiiK  ezpl&Datioii : 
"The  alluBion  here  may  be  as  (oIlowB.  ISaUow—iho  Eattie 
cinerea  and  eaprea — has  been  recognized  tlmoBt  frooj  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  to  tbe  present  day  u  tbe  best  "  char- 
coal" wO[>a  for  ganpowder.  Id  1414,  Henrj  V.  ordered 
'twenty  pipes  ot  powder  made  of  willow  charcoal."'  Spenser 
has  JDBt  referred  to  tbe  willow  in  ceDeral,  ha  then  f^oes  on  to 
speak  of  a  particular  species  of  willow,  the  tallote,  end  <<f  ita 
most  important  use.— 117.  The  aaryer  holms,  the  bollf,  itbich 
is  especiully  Ht  tor  carving. 

a7.— 153.  Bead  =  Ttde,  advice,  counael.— au.  To  welke  = 
to  fade.    (M.  E.  vielktn.) 

28.-257.  Lin  =  cease.  (M.  £.  Ji'nnen,  A.  S.  Unnan.  tic 
WtVi.J 

U9.— 391.  Platooi  frloil;  damo.  Proserpina  had  both  a 
creative  and  a  desttof  ing  power.  As  the  daughter  of  Demeler 
we  think  of  her  in  tbe  first,  and  as  tbe  wife  of  Pluto  aud  queen 
of  Erebus,  in  tbe  seoond  capacity.  She  is  here  called  grietly 
or  terrible,  liecause  the  poet  has  tbe  dark  and  deatb-deallng 
side  of  her  functlou  in  mind. — 895.  Great  Osrgon,  i.e.  Demo- 
gorgon.  a  mysterious  diviuitj,  associated  with  darkness  and 
tbe  under  world,  quite  distinct  from  the  Oorgon  or  JUeduta 
of  classical  mythology.  He  reappears  in  FaerU  Quetne,  IV. 
II.,  is  introduced  into  Milton's  Paradue  Lo$t,  II.  964,  and  into 
Shelley's  Prornelhetit  Unbound. 

30. — 41S.  Donble  K^te*.  Bpenser  here  followa  Homer,  Od 
XIX.  5ei.  and  Vergil,  jBn.  VI.  894.  According  lo  tbe  id^a  ot 
these  poets,  true  dreams  were  supposed  to  pass  through  a  gate 
of  born,  false  dreams  tbrough  one  of  ivory.  TIik  second  gate 
is  hero  spoken  of  as  "overcast"  with  silver;  born  was  p'ob- 
ably  selected  by  Homer  because  it  waa  a  translucent  substance 
through  which  actual  things  beyond  could  be  seen,  if  but 
dimlv.     Of.  Wm.  Watson's  poem  "Tbe  Dreaiii  of  Man." 

Ml. — 444.  Hoeato.  a  powerful  lemale  divinity  supposed  to 
have  been  Introduced  into  the  Oreek  from  an  earlier  mi  Ihology. 
Like  DemogorgoD  she  is  associated  with  night  or  darkness  and 
the  nether  world.  Bhe  presides  over  magic,  pliantoms.  and 
nocturnal  ceremoDloB,  hence  Bbakespeare  appropriately  makes 
her  the  mistress  of  the  witeheo  In  Macbeth.— 447.  Ardilnwgo, 
by  whom  Bpenser  mekns  hypoeriey  (Arch  =  chief,  Or.  ipx', 
and  l>at.  imago  =  Image,  form,  eemblance);  an  allusion  to  this 
chief  dlssembler'H  power  of  assumlDg  various  guises  in  order 
to  deceive.  Spenser  also  connects  him  with  tbe  Romish 
Chnrcb.  '  He  mav  be  intended,"  says  Ettchin,  "either  for  the 
Pope,  or  the  Spanish  King  (Philip  II.),  or  for  the  general  spirit 
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«  "4D  aged  aire";  see  connecting' argnment  on  p,  28- 
oo. — o.  (Canto  111,)  Tliaii  =  than. — 14.  Tret  ■•  t«wh. 
Tbxich  here  probably  used  for  toachitone,  as  in  Bhalteapeare'a 
Bieh.  Iff.  IV.  2:  "  Now  do  1  play  the  toach,  to  try,"  etc  The 
tonahatoQB  need  to  teat  the  purity  of  precioDS  metals  came  to 
■^bolise  the  power  to  tell  the  false  from  the  true. 
Si.  PT*a«8  =  press,  a  throng. 

BOOKD. 

40.  Cakto  TI.  —  IM.  OandeUy  =  gondola.  100-196. 
Note  the  formal  and  aniticial  character  of  the  description. 
The  second  line  of  the  XII.  Btania  is,  however,  quoted  by 
Lowell  as  one  of  the  three  which  "  best  characterize  the  feel- 
ing that  Spenser's  poetry  oiTes  as."    (8e&e«saj  on  ^wnwr.) 

41,  43.-186-162.  This  song  is  a  good  example  of  the 
imoothnest  and  sweetness  of  Spenser'a  Terse.  It  appears  to 
imiute  Taseo's  OenuaUmiw  Ltberaia,  Bk.  XIV.  62;  bnt  if  an 


imitation.  It  ia  auperior  to  the  original.  Tennyson  has  followed 

Trecisely  the  same  line  of  thought  in  the  Lottu  Eaten,  Sti. 
I  and  [11.    Spenser's  idea  that  all  good  things  are  given  ti 


enjoyed  is  a  freqaent  one  with  the  poets.    Cf.  Milton's  Gotmu, 
1.  106  ;  Bowntt  lot  Shakespeare,  etc 

BOOKR. 

43,  44.  Canto  VII.— 1B-38.  KamHon,  here  introdaced 
as  the  ''Uod  of  the  world  and  worldlings,"  was  not  a 
heathen  divinity,  hut,  as  in  the  Nen  T»ttam»at,  a  simple  per- 
soDlGcatlon  of  money  or  worldly  ambition,  from  the  Syrisc 
word  for  riches.  Cf.  St.  Mark,  vi.  34,  and  Par.  Lott.  L  678 
et  »iq. — 40,  Of  MBldbar'a,  etc.  Mulciber  was  the  name  given 
to  Vulcan  (Lat.  Mukto,  to  soften),  as  the  smoother,  or  softener, 
of  meuls  by  fira.  Milton  {Par.  Lott,  I.  740}  identiGes  him 
with  Mammon.  Of,  here  used  in  the  sense  of  by,  aa  ia  frequent 
in  the  Bibla  and  In  Shakespeare  ;  "  and  should  have  been 
killed  of  them."    AeU.  xiiii.  37. 

45.  —70.  Swlnk  =  to  toil.  In  Chancer  a  gwlnker  ta  ■  wrafc- 
man  or  ploughman, 

46.— 91.  T«et  =  know.    A,  S  leitan,  to  know. 

48.— IM.  Fajne.  "not  nufferlog.  but  Poena,  the  avenging 
puDlshing  deitjr."  (Ettchin.)  — I9&-235.  This  description, 
marked  by  intensity,  compression,  and  power,  may  be  oomparsd 
with  a  similar  passage  in  Vergil's  jSo.  VI.  378,  and  vrith  the 
fine  personifications  of  Sorrow,  Uemorse  of  Conscience,  and  the 
rest  in  the  Introduotian  to  SackvlUe's  Mirror  for  MagMraltt. 

40<— 21R.  Oeleno,  one  of  the  Harpies  ;  filthy>  vultore-lika 
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J.  Kith  hekd  and  brewt  of  «  womu.     Celsno  is  Mpe- 

ciallT  mentlonad  bj  Vergil  {^Sn.  III.  245).— 233.  Tot  ntzt  M 
Dmu  li  BlMp,  etc.  iSomnfM  (sleep)  and  Mori  {death)  were 
the  eona  of  JVoz  (Dlgbl).  The  idea  is  a  favorite  one  with  the 
Clauic  and  the  BnsUsh  poets.  Ct.  Vergil,  .^n.  VI.  2T8.  and 
Shelle;'s  Quetn  Mab,  "  Death  and  his  brother  Sleep."  Back- 
Title  calls  sleep  "the  c«nsin  of  Death "i  B.  QiiCen,  "brother 
to  qaiet  death."  etc. 

aO.— 264.  BiMshM  =  stalactites.— 268.  Araehna  =  spider. 
Araclint)  waa  a  skilful  needlewomBn  changed  Intu  a  spider  hj 

32.-^21.  CalTM  =  dove.     Ijit  Oolumba. 

THE  CODRTIER. 

(EXTBAOT   FBOU    "UOTHRB   HUBBABD'S  TALX.") 

S3>  The  poem  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  first  appeared 
io  a  miBo'llaneous  collection  entitled  OomplainU  im\).  It  was 
Id  this  year  that  Spenser  retorned  Io  hitihoineiD  Ireland,  after 
a  sta;  In  l^odon  of  some  two  years.  This  visit  to  England  had 
been  made  under  the  enconragement  of  Ralelgli,  who.  Spenser 
tells  QB,  secured  hia  admission  to  the  queen.  The  ]>oet  eivta 
OS  an  sccoont  of  this  visit  in  his  (Mm  uaut' »  Come  Romt  Again 
(pab.  1G06),  but  in  the  lines  here  slven  we  have  probably  an 
inaight  into  the  real  mood  in  which  he  left  the  court.  For 
this,  as  well  as  for  the  side-light  it  throws  on  Eliaatwth  as  a 
patron  of  letters,  and  for  Its  satiric  force,  the  passage  is  a 
memoiable  one. 

BOHNETa 

114,  as.  XL  and  LXXV.  These  are  from  a  series  of 
eighty-eight  sonnela  entitled .dnwp«((t,  published  togetherwith 
the  splendid  Ep&Jialamien,  or  marriage  hymn,  in  1096.  The 
.  sonnets  commemorate  Spenser's  coartahlp  of,  and  the  BpUha- 
lamion  his  marriage  to,  a  certain  Irish  coaotry  f.'irl  whose 
ChiisUan  name  was  certainly  Elisabeth,  and  whose  last  name 

SiccordingtoOroeaiDwaaBoyla.  TbemArriage  wascelebraled 
una  11,  low. 
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(THE  EUZABETHAN  BONITET) 


__.«  produced  waa  extraordinarily  lurfre,  aad  the  quulity  of 
these  productions  was  on  the  nhoie  eiceediugly  bigb. 
Numerous  poetical  MiieeSaniet,  or  colkctious  of  sliort  poeiua 
by  Tarlous  authors, were  put  out  by  eulerprislng  printers  duriog 
tliifl  latter  half  of  the  slzt«eutb  and  the  opeciug  years  »f  th« 
seTeDleeiith  century.  The  earliest  of  these,  commonly  koowa 
as  TolUi't  Mueeitany,  appeared  in  1SS7,  the  year  beforu  Elisa- 
beA's  accession,  and  BnglatuTi  Helieon,  one  of  the  most 
famouH  of  the  later  coUectiuna,  was  piibllBh«d  lu  1000,  or 
about  three  years  before  the  close  of  her  reign.  Beaides  the 
Miteellanits  there  were  a  number  of  Sonp-boekt.  or  bonka 
contaltiing  the  music  aa  well  oa  the  words  of  the  songs.  The 
flrsi  of  these,  Byrd's  Fialmi,  Bong*,  and  Sonuett  of  Sadiuu 
and  Piety,  was  published  in  1688,  No  leas  than  flfty-five  such 
Senff-boota  are  deQaltely  known  to  have  been  publisbeal  be- 
tween that  dale  and  1634.  To  the  lyrics  of  the  Mueellaniei 
and  the  Song-book*  we  must  add  the  Innumerable  charming 
■ODgswhich  areembedded  In  theplays  and  romances  of  the  lime. 
Bhakeapeare's  plays  are.  as  we  know,  full  of  such  songs,  as 
"e  the  play*  of  Ben  Joason,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  end 


many  others.  Beside  this  extraordinary  chorus  of  song,  n 
must  place  the  equally  notable  pruiluctivencss  of  the  time  in 
the  writing  of  sonnets.  Tlje  earliest  EiiKlish  sonnels.  those  of 
Wyatt  and  Surrey,  appeared  In  TotteV*  MUc-ellany  in  ISS7,  but 
It  was  not  until  about  thirty  years  later  that  the  sonnet  became 
a  widely  popular  pottiJc  form.  From  about  1691,  the  year  of 
the  appearance  of  Sidney's  Attrophel  and  Bulia,  and  of  Iha 
i-arliest  form  of  Daniel's  Delia,  Sonnet- i«quenets,  or  books 
composed  of  a  series  of  sonnets,  began  to  l>e  much  In  favor. 
Ur.  Salntsbury  remarks  that  "Between  IS98  and  1S96  there 
were  published  mo)%  tliiin  a  dozen  collections,  chiefly  or 
wholly  of  sonnets,  and  nlmost  all  bearing  the  name  of  a  sinKle 
person,  Id  whose  honor  they  were  Buppot«d  to  I>e  composed." 
600 
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(Blit.  EUt.  Lit.,  p.  97.)  Among  these  aonnel-sequeDce*  ftre 
thoM  of  Siiiaey,  Dmyton.  Spenser,  and  Bbakcapeare.  To 
gain  sny  notion  of  tLie  weallb  of  this  time  lu  iTiiciil  vene,  la 
songs  OT  SODQBIB,  tbe  itudent  sbould  conBuft  tbe  Tsrtoiu 
collections  of  Hr.  A.  fl.  Bullen,  Prof.  Bcbelling'e  eiitabtVian 
Lgria,  sod  some  of  tbe  many  collections  of  Engllih  sonnets. 
Ouly  a  few  famlliaT  examplee  can  be  here  given. 

LYLY. 

John  Ltlt  (I558-4-10OS)  wu  prominent  u  a  romance 
writer  and  dramatist,  and  exercised  a  Tery  considerable 
fofluence  upoo  cootemporary  literature  aod  tbe  taale  of  the 
court.  He  gained  Immediate  popularity  by  bis  two  romances. 
Bvphitet,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit  (IGT9)  aud  ilB  sequel,  Ejiphvet 
and  hu  England  (1580).  Tliese  romances  originated  tn 
Bnglaod  tbat  peculiar  style  of  expression  kaown  as  eupAu- 
itm ;  a  style  wlilcb  Scott  hns  unsucceBBfully  altempled  to 
reproduce  In  the  cbarscier  ot  Blr  Plercle  Sbafton.  Id  the 
drama,  Lyiy  ts  among  tbe  Immediate  predt.'cesaoiB  of  Bbafce- 
apeare,  but  from  about  1690  his  popularity  dt'cltned.  HIa 
works  are  now  comparatively  Utile  read,  but  tbe  grace  aud 
fancy  of  tbe  lines  on  Cupid  and  Campaape  have  made  them 
almost  universally  known. 

GREENE. 
RoBBBT  Obbbnk  (1560-1092),  tike  Lylf,  one  of  the  imme- 
diate dramatic  predecessors  of  Shakespeare,  was  a  man  of 
profligate  and  unbappy  life.  The  fact  thai  he  lived  friendless, 
a*  be  tells  us,  "except  It  were  in  a  fewe  sle  bouses,"  aud  died 
miserably,  gives  a  peculiar  pathos  to  this  exptesslon  ot  bij 
longing  for  content 

CONTENT. 
7.  Homsly  =  homelike, 

S7.— 9.  Th«  mtaii  that  greea  =  the  middle  state,  or  modest 
clrcumstaucea.    This  best  agre**,  etc. 

MARLOWE. 
CHRieroPHBB  Hablowb  (ISM-lSSS)  wa*  the  greatest  of 
Shakespeare's  forerunners  in  tbe  drama.  He  wrote  poems, 
and  made  translations  from  the  classics,  but  ihe  selection  here 
given  is  hiB  one  noUble  lyric.  This,  as  Prof.  Schelllng 
points  out.  Is  remarkable  vnen  we  consider  bis  marvellous 
pssdou  and  tbe  suprlsing  lyrical  excellence  ot  certain  p    -      - 
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THE  PASSIONATB  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LO\'E. 

8.  erOTW  :  liere  a  dUsyllable. 

Its.— 22.  Koraiac  Bhould  ben  be  aooent«d  on  Ura  Mcond 
■jllable. 

DtKKER. 

Thomas  Dkskbb(1510?-1640?)  wuftbuqrpU;wHgtit  sad 
pamphleteer.  He  began  to  write  towards  tbe  clom  of  ibc 
reign  of  Eliubetb,  and  continued  bU  lileniy  actWitj-  during 
tbat  of  her  Bucceasor.  Id  lome  cases  be  collaborated  with 
Ulddkton,  Heywood,  and  other  welt-known  dramatists,  and 
bis  services  were  appareiiLly  In  great  request  (See  Dtjdtai'i 
Mae  FUekaoe,  1.  87  and  n.)  Dekker  so  excelled  la  portiaying 
the  life  of  the  London  about  him  thai  be  baa  been  called  the 
Dickens  of  the  EUzabetlian  time.  Constantly  inTolTed  in 
money  difficulties,  be  seems,  like  Qreeoe,  to  have  known 
little  of  that  Sweet  Content  of  which  he  sang.  Dekker'a 
auiborahip  of  this  song  seems  to  be  generally   conceded, 


alibough  i 


HEYWOOD. 
59.  Thoiub  Bbtwood  (isei?-l«401),  drenutlst  and  rois- 
eellaoeouB  writer,  was  probably  tbe  most  TolnmiDoaa  author 
of  a  prolific  age.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  seventeen  cantos, 
numerous  prose  works,  and  boasted  some  yean  before  iht 
close  of  bis  labors  that  he  was  author  or  part  author  of  iwo 
huDdred  and  twenty  plays. 

CAMPION. 

TO  LE86IA.. 
OO.  Thouab  Cahpiob  (d.  1619),  a  pbyaldan,  poet,  and 
musician  of  tbe  reigns  of  Eliiabetb  and  Jamee  1.,  appears  U> 
have  won  considerable  contemporary  fame.  After  a  long 
Interval  of  neglect,  his  reputation  as  a  lyric  poet  and  tbe 
Interest  In  his  work  have  recently  revived.  He  wrote  masques, 
Latin  poems,  a  prose  work— OAMrratibru  in  the  Art  (^  Bngliih 
iVwyi  etc.,  but  ii  fdiiefly  remembered  by  sundry  exquUte 
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>oog«  icauerad  tbroueh  bb  rarfoiu  booki  ot  alra.  la  the 
Ttnee  T»  Labia  he  roUowa  and  In  put  tnoalatca  tbe  ode 
ot  CaiuUiu  Vitamm,  m«a  IaMo.  oIjim  onMrniu.  ((hr.  V). 
Hit  works  have  been  collected  aod  edited  by  A.  H.  Bullet), 
CLiswick  Press,  Loudon,  1889. 

THE  ARHODR  OF  INNOCENCE. 
TbUpoem,  wbicb  tppesrs  in  "ntt  Fint  B«ok  of  AimXKil), 
was  leprioted  in  the  BMond  (eir.  lOlS)  with  some  textual 
varlstloDS.  It  is  one  of  tbe  niKii;  modulattooe  of  the  Doble 
theme  of  Horace's  Inltgtr  Vila  (Odat,  Bk.  I.  Car.  XXIH), 
but  b  free  From  tbe  weak  cIom  which  detnicU  from  that 
splendid  poem.  The  reader  can  readily  bring  together  maDf 
paraUel  poenu  and  pasMKea.  Ballen  rerolods  n*  that  tbe 
poem  has  been  ascribed  loBacoii,  but  eotertaliiBnodoutit  that 
Campion  waa  its  authar. 

FORTUNATI  NIMIUM. 
61.  FortDBati  ninlaa  =  happy  be;i'Ond  i 

11.458.) 

02.— 8.  BUver  penny.  Before  the  time  of  Jatnes  I.,  or 
about  1609,  English  pennies  were  of  sll*er.  In  that  leign 
copper  pennies  were  flrst  struck.— 9.  Vtppj  ale.  strong  or  One 
ale.  Nappji  Is  ofies  made  to  stand  for  aU.  SH  in  Bums' 
Tvxx  Dogt  "'twal  penny  worth  o' nappy  I"  and  n.  to  Turn 
(yShanUr,  5.  ID.  Tntties  =  nosegays  posies.  (Ptot,  Bng.: 
See  OmLDiet.  * 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

63.  Beadhont  Am)  Flktchhb.  These  two  men,  who  have 
been  called  "tbe  double  star  of  our  poetical  flrmament,"  wruic 
in  cullabontion  during  tbe  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  some  of  tbe  most  j>utly 
admired  plays  of  the  period.  They  probably  afford  the  moat 
remarkable  example  of  Joint  authorship  In  ibe  history  of  the 
literature.  They  stand  sdmlttedly  In  tbe  front  rank  of  the 
Elizabethan  song-writers.  Swinburne  declares  that  ia  their 
Gomposltfons  of  this  order  they  '*  equal  all  their  compeeta 
whom  they  do  not  excel."  John  PUtcher  was  bom  1[>79  and 
died  In  1625;  Frajiei*  Btaumont  was  probably  bom  in  1585 
and  died  to  1016,  Ibe  year  of  the  death  of  Bha&espeare.  Tbe 
best  of  their  work  Is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  between 
1608  and  lUl. 
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SONG  OP  THE  PRIEST  OF  PAN. 

83.  Fftll  In  nombw*  =  ta\l  with  a  musical  or  rbytbmical 

cadence.   The  vetb  '■  full," says Hasou,  re(eraDotto"sileDce,'' 

bul  to  "  atumben,"  alnce  "  silence"  talllDg  In  numbera  would 

be  "abeolute  noDaense."    And  »tft  tiUnee  =  uAA  toft  tiUne* 

BONG  TO  PAN. 
04. — 9.  Tirtnat  and  j*  {wvan.  Here  of  coiine  the 
naiad*  or  water-nrmpbs.  Hilton  bas  the  same  coujuDCtloti, 
wbcD  he  apeaks  of  ''Priucedoraa,  Virtvtt,  Powera  "  iPar. 
Loal.  Bk.  v.  602),  tbua  nuking  Ibe  virtuM  put  of  Um 
angelfc  hierarcbj. 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  MAN. 
05.  AlthoUKh  this  poem  Is  Included  la  the  PotiM  at  Fraocia 
Beaumont,  It  Is  also  attributed  to  Blaliop  Henry  Sing,  and 
appears  in  bis  poetns  under  the  title  Sie  Vila.  The  llnea  bava 
ftlao  been  claimed  for  others,  but  their  auihorsblp  baa  uever 
been  xatUfactorily  determined.  For  further  iDformatloQ  aee 
HuDDsb'sEd.  of  King's  Po&mt.—l.  Borrowed  Ught.  Han  wtll 
be  required  to  repay  lA  uichtfall  the  light  of  life  Inaned  him 
but  for  a  day.— 8.  lo.nlght.  Instead  of  at  night,  is  mor« 
foKibIs  as  suggesting  the  quick  comipg  of  death. 

ON  THE  TOMBS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


THE  CHARACTER  OP  A  HAPPY  HFE. 
66.  Sir  Henrt  Wottom  (ISSS-ia-^B),  tbe  descendant  ot 
i  Eeatlsh  fumily  distinguished  for  Its  lack  of  self-seekiu;  and 
its  substantial  public  services,  was  a  man  of  high  character  and 
cultivation.  He  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  the  Enrl  of  Essei, 
and  be  was  engaged  in  diplomatic  missions  under  James  I. 
After  twenty  yean  of  service  be  retired  from  public  life  (hav- 
ing obtained  the  Provoatshlp  of  Etou  College),  "knowing 
experimentally,"  says  Isauc  Walton,  "  ibal  ilie  great  bleasing 
of  sweet  content  was  not  to  be  found  in  mulliludes  of  men  or 
business."  He  wrote  but  little  verse,  and  that  but  as  an  ama- 
teur, but  the  uprigblDBSs,  placidity,  and  elevation  of  bis  clnr- 
acier,  and  to  some  degree  the  traditional  habit  of  hia  fanllf. 
are  well  expressed  Id  tbe  familiar  poem  liure  givea. 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.  (?) 

THE  NYMPH'S  REPLY  TO  THE  PASSIONATE 
SHEPHERD. 
67.  (Beoa.toThePaitumaUShtp/ierd.iupra.)  Tbeaultaor- 
sblp  of  ihis  poem  Is  doubtful.  On  Its  first  appearanca  Id  a 
complete  form  in  Ehtgiandt  StUeon  (1600)  it  was  dgned  with 
Ihe  InltUls  W.  R.,  and  Id  T/te  CompUtt  AngUi-  (ieS8)  Isaac 
Wiilion  quotes  tbe  poem  and  refers  to  It  as  "made  bj  Sir 
Wulter  Baleigb  iu  hu  youoger  dalea." 

JONSON. 

08.  Bbk  Jonson  (1B7&-163T)  was  one  n(  the  ereateit  of  tbe 
Elizaberlian  dramatists  aod,  after  the  death  oi  Sbakeipeare, 
the  ieHdiog  man  of  letters  In  Englaud.  His  dramatic  methods 
and  Idenlswere  different  from  Iboee  or  Sbakespeare,  and  as 
far  back  as  tbe  time  of  Tiiomna  Fuller,  Johsod's  laborloiu 
learning  and  Bhakeapeare's  naiive  nimbleoesB  of  Intellect  have 
been  contrasted.  All  the  surrounding  circumstances  InTest 
Jodbod's  tribute  to  Shakespeare  with  a  peculiar  Interest ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  poelB  represented  different 
schoola  of  dramatic  art,  the  praise  of  Shakespeare's  geuiua 
must  be  regarded  as  both  unstinted  and  discriminating. 
Under  it  all  lay  a  basis  of  genuine  personal  affection.  "I 
loved  tbe  m!in."Jon30n  wrote  of  Shakespeare,  "and  do  bonor 
blsmemorfon  this  side  of  idolalTjaBmuchaaauy."  (Timber, 
or  DiiMwriet,  ete.) 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
1.  To  draw  do  vivj.  etc.    "  While  Ignorance.  Affection,  or 
Malice,  br  escessive.  indlscrlmliiate,  or  unjust  praise,  would 
be  sure  to  provoke  the  detraction  of  envy, 


for  he  could  with  full  knowledge  and  strict  Impartiality  award 
him  tbe  faigfaest  praise  that  could  be  expresse'l."  {Pub.  New 
Bhakt.  8oe..  Ser.  IV.  2,  p.  151. )-3.  Ample  =  liberal,  lavish  bi 
the  praise  of. — 8.  BsoUsst  Ignorance  =  blindest  ignorance. 
The  verb  io  teet.  whicb  means  <o  close  up  the  ejes  of,  and 
hence  to  btimd.  was  orlgltiHlly  a  term  in  falconry  for  the  opera- 
tioa  of  closing  the  eyes  of  a  bnwk,  or  other  bird,  by  thread 
until  it  should  become  tractable.  (Through  O.  F.  from  Lat. 
dlium  =  an  eyeUd,  or  eyelash.    Cf.  Maebtth,  III.  S.  46.1- 
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19.  I  will  an  ledgi  Uim,  etc.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  ai>d  Beau- 
mont ure  buried  near  lo  eaoh  other  Id  ttie  Poets'  Curuer  ia 
WestmluBter  A.bbej.  *  Proximity  to  the  lomb  of  Chaucer,  tha 
flnt  great  fiogHib  poet,  was  coDiidereri  us  ft  greit  honor. 
Spenser  bad  bmia  grouted  tbltiii  1S&9,  auil  Bcnuuiout  inlSlR; 
a  year  later  came  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  Sbiihespaare'a 
claim  10  a  place  near  the  tombs  of  the  Ihree  poels  Just  meo- 
llooei  was  put  forth  by  a  cerialn  William  Bane  (or  Bus)  in  hia 
BpiUt^  on  Shakuptare  : 

"  RaooiFiiM  BpeDMr.  Ua  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  IoudM  Cluiiwr ;  uid  rare  Beaumoat.  Ua 
A  little  Deai«r  SpeDser.  ut  make  room 
For  Bhakeapean  in  your  tbraetold  rourfold  tomb." 

Joumb'i  words  an  obvioualy  Id  the  ntiture  of  bd  answer  lo 
this  passage.  (See  Pub.  Nti»  Bhakt.  Soe.,  Ser.  IV.  2.  pp.  13$ 
and  147,  and  Stantej'a  Bittoriad  IttmoriaU  of  WtttmintUr 
A^tg.  2«B.  270.) 

69.-37.  Jndpsant  wire  of  yean.  i.e.  one  that  would  last.or 
po  down  to  posterity, "29.  ThoD  didst  onr  Lyly  ontahine,  etc. 
We  should  be  oo  our  guard  ugaiuat  aaiumiuK  that  we  can  gxin 
from  this  po«m  any  exact  notiou  of  JottsotTs  oploioa  of  his 
COD  temporaries,  as  he  wisely  aTOids  all  meution  of  poeta  then 
living.  Fletcher,  Chapman,  MlddletoD,  Dekker.  Drayton, 
Donne,  who  might  otherwise  hiive  beeD  meutioaed.  are  ex- 
cluded on  this  score  if  od  no  other.     His  obTious  purpose  is 


merely  to  allude  IiicldenUlly  lo  a  few  of  Shakespeare' 
petiiors  by  way  of  illustraiton.  To  get  nt  his  real  f 
towards  his  fellows,  consult  Drummond's  Note*  of  Brn  Jon- 


md's  Conveftationi,  Shakespeare  Soc  PublicailoDS,  1S43.— 
80.  Sporting  Syd.  A  satirical  play  upoD  the  dramatist's  name, 
BlDce Thomas  Eyd  was  auythiDg  but  "sporting."  beiugchie&y 
known  OS  the  author  of  tragedies  of  the  most  blood-curdling 
aud  bombastic  cbaracter.  The  oft-quoted  reference  to  Mar- 
lowe, on  ibe  other  hand.  Is  remarkably  felicitous. — 31.  Anl 
though  thou  badit  small  Latin,  etc.  "  The  passage  tnay  be 
thus  parnphraBed  :  Even  if  thou  hadst  llltle  scholiLtsblp.  1 
would  not  seek  lo  honor  thee  as  others  have  done  Ovid. 
PlautDs, Terence,  eic.  I.e.  by  the  names  of  the  classical  poeia, 
but  would  rather  iorite  them  lo  witness  how  far  tbou  dost 
outshine  tbem."  (Pub.  New  8hak*.  Bae..  Ser.  IT.  2  151.)— 
83.  Xsohylos.  etc.  The  three  Greek  pocts.<fi^AyItM.  AipAMlM. 
and  Kuripidtt  (to  name  them  In  tbeir  pi'Oper  chronolngicsl 
order)  represent  three  stages  ia  the  development  of  tbi-  Oi«ek 
tragic  drama  ;  so  Paeumut,  Aixiut  (or  AHiii*),  and  "him  of 
CoraoTa"(or  Stntea)  stand  in  a  similar  manner  for  Roman 
tragedy-writing  nt  suecesslTe  epochs.  The  three  Greek  tra- 
gewausare  among  the  greatest  draouUstsof  ibe  world;  tb» 
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three  Ronum,  and  especially  the  flnt  two,  are  cotnpHratlTeljr 
little  known,  and  «oem  Introduced  rather  to  give  a  proper 
balance  to  the  paisa^  than  because  any  one  would  teally 
compare  them  with  Bhabeapeare.— 86.  87.  Bukln  .  .  .  iDclu. 
The  aucienta  are  sumnioned  to  hear  Biiakespeare  botli  us  a 
traflc  and  a  comic  wriler;  the  butJtin,  or  shoe  worn  by  Oreelc 
And  Romnn  actors  in  tragedy,  stands  here  for  iragedj,  as  the 
loek.  or  shoe  of  comedlana,  stands  for  comedy.  (See  LAltegro, 
1.  132  aud  D.).  ~G5.  Tby  Art.  This  irlbute  lo  the  art  of 
Shakespeare,  and  lo  his  care  in  composition,  derives  an  added 
iutereat  from  the  fact  that  such  a  view  was  unusual  in  Jodsod's 
time  and  for  long  after.  Hilton  inclined  to  the  opposite  opinion 
(■eo  L'Ailegro,  1.  IBS  and  n.).  Pope  expteased  ihe  same 
popular  iuipresalOQ  tn  the  lines : 

"  But  OtwBT  railed  to  polish  or  r«flM. 
ADd  fliMDt  Btaakeapeare  smrce  eSmc'd  a  Una."    (J)).  1.  S7S.) 

Jonson  himself,  according  to  Dnimmond.  declared  that 
Shakespeare  "wanted  [or  lacked]  arte."  Shakespeare  ctr- 
tainly  wrote  rapidly,  and  the  Impression  seems  to  have  been 
that  Le  wrote  carelessly.  Jonsou's  own  words  on  IblE  point 
abiiuld  be  compared  with  those  of  Pope  and  placed  in  contiasl 
wlih  the  passage  In  the  text :  "I  remember  the  Playen  have 
often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakeapeare.  that  In  biv 
writing  (whatsoever  he  penn'd)  hee  never  blotted  out  •  line. 
Uy  answer  hath  beene,  would  he  hod  blotted  a  thousand, 
which  they  thought  a  malevoleut  speech."  (SVtnter,'  «r  Bit- 
cowritt  upon  Mm  and  Matter,  etc.) 

JONSON'S  SONGS. 

70.  Jooson's  character  and  genius  are  commonly  ile- 
scrlbed  as  "robust,"  "rugged,"  and  "masculine,"  yet  Ills 
aotig*  are  frequenlly  remarkable  for  their  grace,  lightness,  and 
delicacy.  In  this  respect  he  la  rightly  regarded  as  the  predi- 
cessoc  of  Berrjck  and  some  of  hia  lyric  brethren. 

SIUPLEZ  HUNDITIIS. 

"  Blmplsa  mnndltils  "=  plain,  or  unadorned,  in  thy  neatness. 
The  phrase  Is  from  Horace's  famous  and  often- translated  ode 
to  Pyrrba  (Odes.  Lib.  I.  car.  t.>: 

"  Cal  fUTam  rellsan  oomalB 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  SONGS. 

73.  Slukespe&re  wis  bom  la  ISS4:  came  up  to  L(>DdoD  to 
seek  bit  fortune  about  1S8T:  began  to  write  or  tbe  stage 
about  168&-B0:  ended  bla  career  about  1613-lS,  and  died  ki 
1«16.  The  greater  part  of  hia  energy  waa  given  to  Ihe  Blage.— 
as  actor,  as  part-owner  of  a  theatre,  and  as  playwright;  but 
spurt  from  bis  dramas  he  wrote  two  narrative  poemi  and  a 
series  of  sonnets.  The  songs  scattered  through  his  plays. 
While  Introduced  for  a  dramatic  purpose,  and  often  Intimately 
and  artistically  interwoven  with  the  action,  would  alone  rive 
him  an  assured  place  among  the  poets  of  his  time.  Had  he 
written  nothing  but  these  songs  he  would  have  survived  as 
one  of  the  leading  lyric  poets  of  a  great  Bong.wrlting  age. 
No  words  of  comment  are  needed  on  the  songs  here  given. 
As  Prof.  Dowdea  says :  "  Of  tbe  exquisite  songs  scattered 
through  Shakespeare  s  plays  It  Is  almost  an  Impertinence  to 
speak.  If  tbey  do  not  make  their  own  way,  like  the  notes 
in  tbe  wildwood,  no  words  will  open  tbe  dull  ear  to  take 
tbem  Id." 

HARE,  HARE.  THE  LARE. 

75. — 5.  Harj-b«d  =  marigold. 
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See  "  EUnbeUiui  Soogs  tod  lonrlca,"  p.  S90  tupra. 


77.  Sir  Philip  Bidnst  {I6U-1586),  ihe  paturo  of  noble 
kolgbthood,  whoM  name  !s  forever  lioked  nlth  ao  act  of 
■elf-sacrlBce  and  compaaston,  was  not  only  the  couriier,  Ibe 
•oldier,  tbe  gallant  geDtlemaD,  loved  bj  Lla  uation  a>  few 
men  bkn  been  loved,  aud  mouraed  ns  few  ineo'  bave  beCT 
mouroed;  be  waa  also  a  true  poet  and  an  Bccompltahed  man 
of  lettera.  Altboiigb  he  died  at  Iblrty-two,  be  wna  a  leading 
aplrit  In  England's  literary  advance  wben  the  nation  waa 
feeling  Its  way  lowards  the  period  of  its  greatcBt  triumphs. 
Sidney's  AUriphsl  and  SttUa  (1591).  tbe  first  great  sonnet- 
sequence  In  the  literature  (see  p.  090  tvpra),  marks  an  epoch  In 
the  growth  of  tbe  sonnet  In  England.  The  series,  wblcb 
coDsTsts  of  110  sonnets,  records  the  poet's  hopelesa  passion 
(wbelher  real  or  assumed  for  poetic  purposes  Is  a  matter  of 
dtspnte)  for  Penelope  Devereux,  who  waa  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  who  became  I^dy  Rich. 

SONNET  XXXI. 
Tbis   Is  probably  tbe  best  known  of  Sidney's  sonnets. 
Wordiwortn  admired  It  sufficiently  to  use  tbe  two  opening 
lines  for  the  beginning  of  a  aonnet  wriilcD  In  1800. 

DANIEL. 

78.  Samubi.  DisxBL  (1003-1619),  who  gsiaed  the  title  ot 
"  tbe  well-languaged  Daniel,"  while  lacking  in  some  of  tbe 
qualities  wblcb  make  a  popular  poet,  yet  showe  an  elevation 
of  feeling,  depth  of  thought,  and  a  scbnlnrly  taste.  His 
•onnets  to  Dttia,  which  appeared  fn  bis  first  known  book  of 
poems,  contain  some  of  his  most  familiar  if  not  bis  finest 
work. 
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DRAYTON. 
79.  (For  Drayton,  mo  p.  flOl,  n.  on  Afiiteourt.) 


TO.  WiLLiAV  DBUMMonD  (I658-161S),  often  spoken  of  u 
"  Drummond  of  Hawthomden."  was  a  Sootllih  poet  of  noble 
birth,  who  passed  a  meditative  and  studious  life  at  hia 
Bcluded  and  beautiful  home  near  Kdluburgh.     HU  If* 


cboly.  He  ia  numbered  with  ihe  followera  of  Spenser,  but  b« 
shows — as  In  hia  souuets — such  a  aympatliy  wlib  the  Italian 
models  that  be  baa  been  atjled  "  the  Scotiliui  Fetraich." 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 

SO.  Tbe  Bouneta  of  Shakespeare  were  first  pubUabed  In 
160B.  The  exact  date  of  their  compoaltlon  Is  not  kDOWo,  but 
they  were  probably  composed  at  iaterrals  (as  woa  Tenuyaon'a 
In  Menwriam)  durmg  a  number  of  jears.  The  earliest  men- 
tluD  of  them  Is  found  in  the  Palladi*  Tania  of  Francis  Merea 
(1078),  who  speaks  of  Sliakespeare's  "  augrod  aonneta  among 
his  private  friends.  "  Twu  of  llie  series  (sotinets  188  and  144) 
appeared  in  r/itPoMMtMfff^n'mdSUQj.apoetlcaliniscellany. 
Dowden  believes  tb«m  ail  to  have  been  written  ''somewhere 
between  I59.>  and  1605."  The  entire  seHos  coaslats  of  IS4 
sonnets.  Critics  are  still  divided  concerulaff  the  interpretation 
of  the  series  as  a  whole,  but  fortunately  all  theoriea  of  inter- 
pretailon  are  powerleas  to  mar  our  enjoyment  of  the  sonnets 
as  single  poems.  (See  Dowdeu's  ShakupMrt  Printtr  ftnd  bit 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  SotutM.) 


DONNE. 


S3.  HiCHASL  Dratton  (I6S&-1681)  wai  one  of  the  most 
volnmi nous  poets  of  a  time  distinguished  brtheextntordlnarr 
productiveness  of  its  writer*.    Hia  huge  deecriptive  and  bis- 
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torlcBi  poems,  the  Saron't  Wart,  the  Polf/olUon,  uid  the 
rest,  tie  now  but  little  re»d,  but  qds  of  Ills  soaueli  (.see  p.  19), 
rankB  with  the  finest  in  tbe  luigusge,  while  his  ballad  on 
Agineovrl  and  bis  Jfvfi^idia  are  not  ouly  famous,  but  are 
•till  comparatively  familiar.  Mr.  Balnisbury  aaye  of  tlie 
former:  "The  Aglocoun  ballad  is  quite  at  the  head  of  Its 
own  clnas  of  Terse  in  Eogland — Campbell's  two  maaierptecea 
(given  liere  ou  pp.  876,  Bid)  aad  the  present  poel  laureate'a 
direct  imit&tiou  in  the  'Six  Huudred,'  fulliuig,  ihe  first  aomC' 
what,  and  the  last  considerably,  short  of  it.  The  sweep  of  the 
metre,  ibe  martial  glow  of  the  aentimeiit,  and  the  skill  with 
which  ilie  namea  are  wrought  lato  the  verse,  are  altogether 
beyond  praise."  [Hut.  Mit.  Lit.  141.)  The  impetuous  met- 
rical rush  of  the  poem,  oue  of  lis  chief  merits,  ha*  also  been 
imitated  by  Longfellow  In  Tlu  SktUton  in  Armour. 

AGINCOURT. 

84> — Oamber-Brltaas.  Cambria  was  the  Soman  name  for 
Wales;  hence  by  CavU>er-  (or  CatTittro-)  Brilan*  is  meant  the 
BriloDS  who  were  Id  Walea,  as  dlstlnguiebed  from  Iboee  of 
the  same  race  iu  Cornwall  or  elsewhere.  The  Carobro-Brltans 
appear  to  have  been  especially  noted  for  their  skill  In  chanting 
poems  lo  the  harp,  while  the  poetic  genlua  of  the  British  in 
Coruwalt  was  shown  more  particularly  in  the  draoiatic  form. 
The  coucluding  part  of  Ihe  dedicutiou  has  consequently  an 
especial  appropriateness. 

3tt.  And  turning  to  his  men.  etc.  Henry  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  before  Ibe  battle  tbal  he  "  did  not  wish  a  single 
man  more."  (See  Qreen's  BitL  Bng.  FettpU,  I.  542.)  Shake*- 
peers  make*  efleciive  use  of  this  Inciilent  Hen,  V.  IV.  8r 
"  tiod's  will  1  I  pray  thee  wish  not  one  man  more,*'  etc. 

85.— 49  The  Dak*  of  York,  i.e.  Edward,  second  Duke  of 
York,  and  grandson  of  Elog  Edward  III.  The  account  in 
the  text  ts  here  substantially  accurate.  York  commanded  the 
right  wlug.  and  was  a  little  In  advance  of  the  line,  Henry  the 
centre,  and  Lord  Camoys  the  left.  (See  Shakespeare'a  Henry 
V.  lY.  S,  wlien  York  asks  and  receives  the  rigbi  of  "  lead- 
ing" the"  vaward."—G2.  Hsnehmen  =  followers.  (SeeSkeat's 
Btymol.  Diet.)~6S.  Noble  Erpingkaia.  i.e.  Sir  Thomas  Erp- 
ingliam,  "who  threw  up  his  truncbeOD  as  a  tfgual  to  tue 
Bnglish  forces,  who  lay  In  ambush,  to  advance." 

86.~S2.  Bilbows  =  swords.  From  BiOxia,  a  Spanish 
town  famous  for  its  blades.  The  word  also  lueuns  fetter*,  an 
cspedal  kind  of  fetter  being  also  nianufactun.'d  at  Bflboa. 
The  word  is  used  in  both  seiises  by  Shakespeare.— 89.  VliaB 
mow  thftt  BoUs  Unf,  etc.    Here  again  the  poet  keeps  pretty 
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close  to  hbtoric  fict.  Story  wu  actiuUly  forced  to  bU  knees. 
b7  a  atroke  trom  tbe  Duke  d'Alen^n,  "W)  violent  tbat  It 
dented  his  helmet."  (See  Churoh'H  Saiirg  V.,  p.  81.) — 
97.  GlMtar,  I.e.  Humpkrer,  Duke  of  Oloucwtar,  voudmt 
brolber  of  the  kiog.  Tbonuw,  Duke  of  ClAreuce,  alluded  to 
here  as  0lar«7tee,  waa  also  the  king's  brother. 

87.— lis.  Oiiipin  iAj  U  on  tbe  Sflth  of  October.  Cf. 
Shakespeare's  Stnry  V.  1 V-  8.  "  This  day  i>  called  tbe  feast 
of  CrlsfJao,"  etc 
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belhan  period  and  the  n 
of  Shaketpenre  and  Spenser  Is  very  far  removed  iu  gpirii  fmir 
that  of  Dry  den  aud  Pope,  Tbeae  liilermedlatu  poeUfor  the 
moat  part  show  us  the  way  by  wbicb  EuKllBh  poetry  pafsed 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  lime.  John  Dvnne,  llie  tirsi  poet 
of  the  group,  la,  from  one  aapecl,  raally  an  Ellzabetban,  Bmc« 
he  wag  bora  Id  tbeaame  rear  asBeo  Jonsoo  and  died  six  years 
before  him;  while  Bdmund  WaUer  (1600-1687),  ilie  last  poet 
on  tbeltit,  lived  tweoty-seveD  yeara  after  the  Reaioratlon,  and 
wai  farther  removed  from  the  Ellzabethaiia  Ihan  the  earlier 
poeta  of  the  group,  being  related  rather  to  Dryden  and  poeta 
of  llie  later  day.  (For  account  of  thta  per!i>d  see  Hnsaon's 
Lift  and  Timet  ^MMon,  Vol.  I,  Ch,  VI.,  and  The  Age  oj 
MiiUin,  by  J.  H.  B.  Hasterman.)  Many  of  theae  poeta  affected 
ft  faalaatic  atyl«,  full  of  far-fetched  iniiges  or  "  coDcetta." 
Their  pecullandei  are  thiia  described  by  Dr.  Hamuel  Johnaon ; 
"llie  most  heterogeDsoua  Ideas  are  yoked  by  violence  10. 
getber ;  nature  and  art  are  ranaacked  for  illuBtratlone,  com- 
pariioni  and  alluslona ;  their  leamiog  iugtrucU  and  tlieir 
•ubtilty  aarpriaea,  but  the  reader  commonty  thinks  his  Im- 

rireroeot  aearly  bought,  and,  though  he  aometimes  admires, 
seldom  pleaaed."  ("  Cowley,"  In  Lite*  of  the  Pott*.)  The 
founder  of  this  school  (or  nt  least  the  poet  moat  Influentinl  Id 
promottDg  Ihis  fatblnn)  waa  Dr.  John  Donne  (1378-]681), 
who,  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  became  a  clerKyman 
of  the  Chnrcb  of  England,  and  at  Inst  Denn  of  St.  Paul'a 
Cathedml.  With  Donne  may  be  assodated  his  friend  George 
Ilerberl  ( ISTS-ieSSj,  also  a  clergyman,  who  wrote  some  of  the 
beat  religious  poetir  id  the  lauguagu,  and  two  other  writers 
of  aaned  poema,  Biehard  Oraihaie  (1618-1660T)  and  Heniy 
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tainous  poet  of  his  d&j,  and  Qe<>rot  Wither  (1ES8-1667).  s  tatli- 
iat.  PuiiUD,  Hnil  fulluwer  of  Cronmell,  were  other  religioua 
poeU  oC  the  titne.  Jamt*  SIdriey  (1596-166T),  wboae  splendid 
DWge  (D.  103)  may  be  Bpproptlaloly  compared  wllli  Beau- 
moot's  Wt*tmitut«r  Abbtff  (p.  65).  an  imltatiTe  nther  than  ma 
original  poet,  represented  the  traditions  of  the  Etiiabethaa 
drama  aud  carried  them  oa  Into  the  HeBtorallon  lime.  lu 
another  group  Bland  the  Cavalier  LyniU,  light,  gay,  and 
amorous.  Hic/tard  l/mlace  {1618-10.58),  Tkomat  C<tre»(iaS»- 
1689?),  Sir  John  Suetiinff  (1908-1641),  and  ihe  London  wit  and 
Oevoiishire  clergjman,  Bebtrt  Eerriek  (1691-1074). 

DONNE. 

ELEGT  ON  LADT  MAREHAU. 

Lady  Markham  died  Hay  4,  lOM.    She  was  tlie  daughter 


nhich  UlUBtratea  the  subtle,  over- elaborated  quality  uf  Donne  • 
work,  allows  also  the  extraoTdlnarj,  If  occaidoual.  poeilc 
beauty  which  sometimes  accompanies  it.  Note,  for  example, 
the  flnenesa  of  description  displayed  In  tbe  allusion  tu  the  re- 
tiring tide  leaving  "  embroidered  vmrkt  upon  the  land,"  anil 
tbe  twautif  ul  deSnitloQ  of  tears  as  "Vieoommomtairti^inan." 
by  which  they  climb  ut  heareu. 

89. — 38.  Elixir.— The'  seoae  appears  to  be  that  the  grave 
as  a  limbK  (or  alembic)  shall  transform  her,  or  diatUl  her  sub- 
stance, into  lomeiUiug  more  precious,  as  burled  cky  ii 
changed  to  porcelain.  So  that,  wheo  Ood  annuls  the  world 
by  Qre  to  recompense  it.  her  bouI  shall  animate  flesh  of  tlut 

■  '-     ■         "         ..."...-.  .       jjj   mmg  (ijj 

(See  n.  on 
the  BlUir.  p.  006.) 

A  VALEDICTION  FOBBIDDINa  MOURNING. 
90.  These  verses  are  quoted  with  especial  commendation 
by  Isaac  Walton  in  his  life  of  Donne.  Donne  wrote  them  to 
his  wife  wheo  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her  to  accompany  an 
embassy  lo  the  French  Court.  His  wife  was  reluclaut  to  let 
him  go,  as  "  her  divinine  soul  boded  her  some  lit  in  his  ab- 
sence." Walion,  after  relating  tbestory,  adds  of  the  verace: 
"And  I  beg  leare  to  tell'th&t  I  have  beard  some  writen,i 
learned  both  la  languages  and  poetry,  say  that  none  of  tlia 
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Qreek  or  Latlo  poets  did  ever  equal  them."  {See  WiUMt'i 
Live*,  "DoLiie.")  Orourt  remarka :  "The  metftpbor  of  the 
compassea  Id  the  Vaiedietion  ouly  to  daring  ao  linaginator 
•a  iMiiiie  would  have  attempted  ;  and  the  out-of-tlie-wayneu 
of  it  1b  not  more  noticeable  than  the  imannativeDeBB  which 
gloriHed  It."  He  quotes  Coleridge  as  declaring  that  "  nothing 
was  ever  more  actnilrBbly  made  oul  than  the  Hgure  of  the  a 

Ep.  1 

SONG.  SWEETEST  LOVE. 
91.  Tbla  BODg,  while  tn;  no  meaoa  the  beat,  la  among  the 
most  generally  known  of  Donne's  short  poems.  The  reader, 
UDleaa  he  la  of  the  inner  circle  of  Doune'a  admirers,  will 
probably  be  more  Impreased  by  its  singularity  than  Its  beauty. 
Salntabury  tbinlca  that  it  was  Inspired  by  tUe  same  occaaioD 
as  the  TaUdiclion  and  written  at  the  same  lime.  He  quotes 
the  two  opening  lines  o(  the  last  BtaDza.  and  thinks  that  they 
should  be  taken  In  conjunction  with  the  forelmlloga  felt  by 
Donne's  wife  at  his  departure  for  France.  (See  ^  fSbdKttVm, 

92.— 34.  Forsthlnk  ma  any  iU  =  anticipate  anj  ill  for  me, 
as  Destiny  may  fulfil  your  presentiment. 

A  HYMN  TO  GOD  THB  FATHER. 
93.  This  poem  is  also  quoted  by  Wsllon,  who  after  nylng 
that  Donne  "in  his  penitentiul  years  "  reeretled  some  of  the 
lighter  verses  of  bis  youth,  adds  that  he  dfd  not  therefore  for. 
sake  heavenly  poetry  In  hit  age,  but  that  "  even  on  his  former 
dck-bed  he  wrote  this  heavenly  hymn,  expressing  tbegreat 
joy  that  then  possessed  his  aoul  In  the  assurance  of  Ood'a 
favor  to  him  when  he  composed  It."  He  tells  us  further  that 
Doune  caused  the  ^/mn  "  to  be  aet  to  a  most  grand  and 
.  solemn  tune,  nnd  to  be  often  sung  to  the  organ  by  the 
cliorislers  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  bis  own  hearing,  especially 
ut  Eveniog  Service. " 

HERBERT. 
THE  TEHFLE. 
The  TtiMiU,  from  which  the  select  loos  here  given  are  taken, 
la  Uie  collection  of  poems  on  which  Herbert's  fame  chiefly 
veM*.  Walton  tells-us  how  Herbert  Id  his  last  illneas  sent  the 
H3.  to  his  friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Perrsr,  of  the  so-called  Frotes- 
tAut  Nunnery  at  Little  Gidding,  saying  that  it  contained  "a 
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Elcture  of  the  roan;  spErttuat  sabjecti  that  have  |iiiiiirt 
etw[it  Qod  KQd  my  soul,"  otid  requeatlDK  blm  lo  publish  it 
or  not  tu  be  saw  flt.  It  appeared  in  1038  shortly  after  Her- 
bert's death,  and  at  once  took  and  retained  a  high  place.  Tb« 
poem  eolttled  Th«  Collar,  with  lU  admirable  force,  Iruth,  and 
pasilOD.  fieeiiu  to  point  to  one  of  those  "  spiritual  conflicts" 
from  which  even  the  saintly  HerbeH  l«ll*  ni  be  waa  not  esempl. 

VERTUE. 


THE  ELIXIR 

9S.  Ad  SSixir  was.  In  alchemy,  a  aubataace  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  troiismutlDK  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 
Chaucer  speaks  of  ft  as  ideulf cal  with  the  FhUotopTttr't  &on*. 
and  the  Ortal  Elixir  (or  PhiloiopJitr't  Stone)  wus  also  called 
the  red  iinelurt{a6en.  oal.  10). — 1-8.  T«a«bm«,etc.  llieteuie 
b;  Teach  me  U>  see  Thee  Id  all  things,  and  hy  making  Thee 
first  In  every  action  thus  give  it  hi*  (i.e.  its)  perreciiuu.  In 
Herbert's  time  hit  was  still  commonly  used  where  we  should 
use  ilt.  (See  Craik's  SnglUh  tf  ShakMpeart,  Rolfe's  Ed. 
g54).— IQ.  Tlth  Us  tlnatnrt.  Tincture  being  here,  aabasbeoo 
said,  the  same  as  the  Mixir,  the  sense  Is.  that  there  la  do 
action  however  mean  which.  Imbued  or  puriflert  by  bis  (te.  ib) 
tiDcture /or  Thy  take,  wilt  not  grow  bright  To  do  a  thing  as 
for  Thee  is  to  transmute  the  action  from  bape  metal  to  fine 
Kold,  aad  tlie  talisman  for  Thg  take  Is  the  magic  Nn«lura  or 
Slutr-wblcb  can  eflect  the  change.  (This  passage  is  dUterently 
explained  by  Qrosan,  see  bU  ed.  of  Herbert,  I.S18.)— SI  Taid 
=  counted.    Oaoaot  be  counted  less. 

VAUGHAN. 

97.  In  Ills  love  of  nature,  Kod  bii  seuie  of  tiie  boltneas  of 
childhood  with  its  mysterious  nearness  lo  the  dlTlne.  Taughan 
la  the  precursor  of  Wontsworth  The  substantial  Identity 
between  the  fundamental  thought  Id  The  Betrtalt  and  that  of 
'Wonl8WOrtb*8(MaonIA4/nfi>naM>n*o//m>norta;i(jr(p.SlB)has 
been  often  pointed  out.  and  some  bave  even  claimed  that  the 

Seat  odtf  was  cooaclously  based  upon  the  earlier  poem.    For 
Is,  howerer,  there  seems  (o  be  no  better  authority  tbao  con- 
jecture.   The  resemblanoes  are  undoubtedly  striking. 
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A  VOTE. 

101.  The  poem  from  which  those  tstscs  are  taken  tint 
appearrd  Id  the  second  edition  of  Cowley's  volume  of  juvenile 
TenecDtlUed  PtMlieal  BlMnmiM  ntSft).  The  entire  poem  con- 
eiBled  of  eleven  stanzas,  of  which  the  last  three  are  jflven  here. 
These  etaozaB  were  quoted  by  Oowlej  with  some  trifling 
changes  In  bU  essay  Of  MyaSf.  He  there  alludes  to  Ibe 
poem  aa  "an  ode  which  I  made  when  I  waa  but  thirteen 
years  old."  "  The  begliinlng  of  It,"  he  adds,  "  is  boyish  :  but 
of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down  (If  a  very  tittle  were 
corT«cted)  I  should  hardly  now  b«  much  aahamed."  (See 
Cowlej'a  Enayt.) 

THE  ORABBHOPPEB. 

102.  This  1b  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  twelve  short  poems 
aniltled  Anaereimti^u»t ;  or,  8omt  Oopiaiof  Vtrtei  TrantlaUd 
POTophraiHeaUy  out  i^  Anaerwn,  which  appeared  at  the  end 
<A  the  MitaiUtnitt  Id  the  collection  of  Cowlev's  Fo»mt  of  I6G6. 
"  Cowley,"  says  Leslie  Stephen,  "can  only  be  said  to  survive 
in  the  few  pieces  where  he  condeacenda  to  be  unaSected," 
The  selection  here  given  la  a  good  example  of  IjU  simpler 
Terse.  (See  "Cowlev"  In  Qotse'H  SntaiMnth-etntury  Btud- 
Ml.) — S.  OanlBsd  =  Oanymede,  the  cup-bc«rer  of  Zeus. 

LOVELACE. 

TO  ALTHEA  FROM  PRISON. 

105.  This  poem  was  composed  In  1643  during  the  poet's 

confinement  In  the  Qniehouse  at  Westmlasler.  Lovelace, 
who  waa  of  Eentlsb  family,  had  been  chosen  to  present  to 
Farilament  apetltlon  from  the  Kentish  royalists  on  behalf  of 
Charles  I.  Tlie  Parliament  threw  him  Into  prison  because  of 
this  advocacy  of  the  royal  cause. 

HERRICK. 
107.  RoBZBT  Herbick  (1091-1674),  after  belor  neg- 
lected for  more  than  n  century,  has  been  given  a  high  place 
among  the  lyrists  of  his  lime.  Indeed  wlitaln  his  own  sphere, 
as  laureate  of  pastoral  England,  and  master  of  the  lighter 
lyric,  be  has  notnlug  to  fear  from  comparison  with  the  poela 
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of  *aj  period  of  the  litenlure.  The  wa  of  a  London  gold- 
■mitb,  ha  came  aa  ii  joung  roan  within  the  group  tbat  aa- 
tembled  round  Jodsod  BntTwaB  "Bealsd  of  the  trilie  of  Ben." 
His  preseaUtiou,  In  1629,  to  tlie  Uring  of  Deao  Prior,  neai 
AshburlOQ,  DcTuDsblre,  set  bim  in  the  midst  of  tbat  rural 
life  In  England  Ibut  Uvea  in  so  much  of  bii  best  vene.  De- 
prlred  of  bla  living  In  1047  becauw  of  bis  royalist  sjmpa- 
tnles,  be  returned  lo  i»ndoD.  but  was  restored  to  his  liviug 
in  leea,  nod  died  In  1674.  King  Oberon't  F«ii*t,  ibe  first  of  bis 
poeini  lo  get  into  prim,  appeared  in  I63S,  und  bis  Seipendt*, 
or  At  uxrrfu  both  Bitmaia  and  Ditiru  of  Jtebtrt  Herrick,  Eiq.. 
a  collection  ooDlaining  many  of  hU  best-known  poems,  waa 
puhllsbed  in  1IU8. 

AROUHENT  TO  HESPERIDES. 
a  Koek-aarta,  the  last  carts  to  return  from  the  fields  at 
barveet-bome.  Perhiips  from  Hodcey,  Prof.  Eug.  for  Bar- 
vest-home.  For  description  of  ibe  ceremonies  cuitomary  nt 
harvest  feativala.  see  Herrick'a  poem  7^  ^xk-taTt,  Betptri- 
du.  No.  250.— 8.  Wauails.  It  was  a  rural  custom  lo  drink 
the  henltb  uf  or  to  Wituail.  the  fruit-trees  on  Christmas  eve. 
Htrritk  iiltudes  to  this  in  bis  poem  Oeranonu*  for  ChriMtmat, 
Btrperide*.  No.  786.  For  account  of  similar  ceremonies  prac- 
tised in  Devoiisblre,  Herrlck'a  county,  on  the  eve  of  Epiplianr. 
aee  also  Chambers's  Bmio/Z'ays,  1.  Stt.) — S.  WakM,  orleinalV 
festivals  held  In  celebration  of  the  dedication  of  a  churcb, 
usuallr  upon  the  day  of  tbe  aaiot  after  whom  the  church  waa 
named :  later  tbeae  festivals  became  connty  fairs  but  still 
retained  the  name  of  ttiikea  (see  Stnitl's  Sport*  and  PatUma, 
%  XXVIII).  A  Kood  notion  of  tbe  appropriate  ceremonies  of 
Hay-day,  the  other  country  festival  here  alluded  lo.  will  be 
found  iu  tbe  next  selection,  UTTtnna  Going  a- Maying. —%.  TlmM 
"uu«hiftiDg.  Herrick  wrote  in  n  period  of  political  change 
nd  excitement,  but  as  bis  work  is  habitually  removed  from 
such  matters,  he  probably  refers  here  merely  to  the  succession 
of  tbe  seasons. — 13.  The  Cmirt  of  Kah.  Tbe  faiiy  Msb.  popu- 
larly asaodated  with  dreams  and  nigbtmare.  Altbougli  she  U 
here  aald  to  have  a  court,  the  earliest  known  Instance  of  her 
being  called  a  Queen  Is  in  ^lakeapeare's  Borneo  and  JtUtet,  I.  4. 
See  Fumeas't  □.  on  tbis  passage  in  Varionvm  BcL,  vol.  i.  p  61, 
and  Hilton's  L'AlUgrv,  1.  101.  and  n. 
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ON  A  GIRDLE. 
113.— e.  tk«  p«U,  etc  PAie  [s  lued  for  that  wblch  en- 
compasses,  M  well  m  in  ilie  mom  ordinary  sense  of  aftnet  or 
bitundar]/,  u  of  a  park.  The  well-worn  pnn  on  dtir,  poor 
eneugb  at  beat,  Is  one  of  ibe  few  blemlslies  on  Ibe  poem.  Tlie 
conceit  ibowe  tbat  poor  taste  from  wbicb  even  the  greatest 
Ilizabetban  poets  are  not  exempt.  S1i«ki;S|>fare  hlmsel?  makes 
Ibis  same  wreicbed  pun  more  tbnQ  once. 

ON  THE  FOREGOING  DIVINE  P0EH6. 
1 14.  Od  Uw  Foregoing  DMna  Foems,  t.e.  On  DMfu  Lett 
tl<85)  and  The  Fear  qf  God  (1686).— 1.  Whsn  we  br  age.  If 
this  was  written  tn  1666,  Ibe  date  of  the  last  poem  above 
Dientfoned,  Waller  must  bave  been  elgbtvone  yeara  old  at 
this  time.— 11.  Olondi  of  AAetlon,  I.e.  clouds  of  passion,  or  ihe 
passing  impulses  and  desires  of  youth.  AfEectlou  was  origi- 
nally used  in  a  bad  as  welt  as  In  a  good  sease.  Here  the  sense 
is  that  tie  thronging  desires  and  longings  of  jouth  hide  that 
emptiness  of  life  which  age  descries. 

MILTON. 


tbe  Restoration.  He  thus  grew  upand  began  towrlteduring 
the  latter  yean  of  the  Slizabetban  period;  he  was  closelr 
Identified  wiih  almost  the  whole  course  of  the  Puritan  atniggle 
for  civil  and  religious  liberly.  and  lie  lived  on,  a  sublime  and 
solitary  figure,  inlo  the  midst  of  tbat  new  iiierair  and  Bocial 
epoch  wblcli  dales  from  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  He  waa 
therefore  contemporaneouB  with  Buckling,  Lotelaee,  Herbert, 
and  the  lyrists  grouped  together  in  the  last  section,  although 
dlfleriog  widely  from  ihem  in  his  nniua  and  work.  Hilton's 
literary  career  falls  nnturally  Into  tnree  well-marked  dlvisiona. 
1st.  AbnoR  PoBTic  Pekiod,  «ir.  1624-1688-40,  whlcb  Includes 
L'AUtgro,  11  PtnteTO»o,  Comv*.  Lf/dda*,  and  many  of  the 
short  poems;  2d.  Psbiod  of  Pbobb  aud  or  Pahfblet 
WARr^UE,  eir.  1040-1600.  wblch  includes  hla  controversial 
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writlDg.  tncU.  BDd  k  few  Bonnets,  poetical  traDslntlona,  etc.: 
8d,  Major  Poetic  Period,  eir.  1660-1674,  the  great  period 
of  FUrailite  Lott,  Sixmttm  Agonuta,  and  ParadiM  Beuaiued- 

L' ALLEGRO  AND  IL  PENSEROSO. 


tween  about  1633-38, — are  either  studlea  of  two  contraaled 
cbaraclera,  that  of  the  mirtbrul  and  tbe  meditative  nian,  or, 
posslbij,  Tevelalioua  of  Iwo  contrasted  mooda  felt  by  tlie  sanM 
mao  at  dlffercut  times  aud  under  different  clrcumsiancea.  The 
two  poems  ahould  consequently  be  read  together  and  conatantly 
compared.  Dr.  Oarnett  remarkB  that  Ihe  poems  are  "  comple* 
mentary  "  rather  than  contrary,  and  In  a  sense  may  be  reearded 
as  one  poem  whose  tburoe  is  tbe  praiw  of  the  reasonubie  life. 
"  Mirth  has  an  undertone  of  i^vlty,  and  melancholy  of  cheer- 
fulness. There  is  no  aniaKOotsm  between  tlie  states  of  mlniil 
depicted  ;  aod  no  rational  lover,  whether  of  contemplation  or 
recreation,  would  find  any  difficulty  in  combiuioe  the  two.*' 
(Life  of  Miilon,  G.  "Vf.  8.,  p.  49.)  The  natural  background 
in  each  poem,  is  skilfully  hannoDlzed  with  the  general  im- 

eresilon  HUlou  wished  to  produce;  that  is.  the  aspects  of 
'ature  descritted  In  either  case  may  be  regarded  eitlier  ns  In- 
forming us  of  tbe  character  aod  especial  preferences  of  lbs 
speaker, — If  two  distinct  persons  are  portrayed. — it  as  In- 
dicating tbe  scenea which  are  most  conditcivelo,  or  In  keeping 
with,  the  clicerfut  and  the  ibougbtful  mood.  Dr.  Johnson 
says:  "Tbe  author's  dealgu  is  not.  what  Theobald  has  re- 
marked, merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their  color  from 
the  mind  bj representing  tbe  operation  of  the  aante  things  upa:i 
the  gay  and  tbe  melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as 
he  la  differently  disported  ;  but  rather  how.  among  the  succes- 
sive variety  of  appearances,  every  dlsposlltoii  of  miod  takes 
hold  on  those  by  which  It  may  be  gratifled."  ("Milton." 
LiwioftAtPoelMiM.  Arnold's  ed.).  p.  44.)  Wbaiever  view  we 
take,  the  two  poems  shou lit  bereadcarefully  for  tbe  light  they 
throw  on  Milton  himself  at  this  period.  A  man's  character 
can  be  Inferred  from  bis  tastes,  and  ns  Milton's  genius  was  not 
of  that  dramatic  and  objective  quality  which  effaces  the  wri- 
ter's personality  Id  the  portriiyal  of  alien  characttts,  we  are 
Justified  in  assuming  that  Milton  himself  really  cared  for  those 
things— tbe  stage,  the  cathedral,  etc.— Id  which  he  makes  the 
two  speakers  delight. 
""  w  of  these  poems  have  been  diacusaed  by  the  crit* 

gested  bj  o 
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(lOSl)  and  by  a  aong  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  ot  NU» 
Valor  (played  161S  T}.  Tbe  opeDiDg  linea  of  tliU  aoog  are  aa 
follows  1 

"  Henc«,  all  jou  tkId  dellgbM, 
Aa  abort  a*  ar«  ihe  algbla 
Wherein  rou  ipend  your  (oily  1 

Tbecel  aauKbt  Id  tbii  life  iirMt, 
U  mao  were  wIm  to  aec't, 
But  0UI7  mriancboly, 
O  iiTMUat  inelaDCboly." 

The  resemblance  here  lo  H  Pemtnuo  leemji  certaloly  to  be 
more  (taaa  merely  fortuitous.  Prof.  Masson  tliioks,  however, 
thai  "the  lielp  mim  aoy  such  quarteis  must  have  been  very 
small."  It  certainly  seems  moie  Important  to  note  that  in 
their  lyrical  movement,  aud  !□  Ihelr  love  of  splendor,  ro- 
mance, and  stately  ceremociel  {e.g.  L'AlUgro,  1.  117~1S0),  we 
recognize  Mlltoo'a  close  afSnity  to  the  EHubethans,  during 
his  early  years, 

L'ALLEGRO. 

D.  TFneontli,  probably  used  in  its  original  meaning,  unlaiotBH. 
13.  Enphrosyne  (Qr.  fvtf/potrtirt!  =  cheerful nesa,  mirth, 
verb  sLippQivea  =  to  cheer,  to  delight.)  Eupbrosyne  or  joy. 
mirth,  was  one  of  the  three  Qraces.  Two  views  are  here 
advanced  In  reganl  to  the  parentage  of  Euphrosyue  ;  the  first, 
that  elie  is  tbe  dangbler  of  Venus  and  Bacchus  (or  that  Mirth 
■priogs  from  Love  and  Wine);  tbe  second  (wbicb  million 
declare*  to  be  the  "  aager,"  or  wiser,  Yiew),  ibat  she  Is  born  of 
Zephyr  and  A.urora ;  or  that  true  mirib,  such  as  tbe  poet 
wishes  to  celebrata,  comes  not  from  heated  pleasures,  but 
from  Ihe  pure  delight  In  the  freshneas  of  a  spring  morning 
and  surrounded  by  Uie  lovelioess  of  nature. 

1 1 6.— 40.  Tnraproved.  Note  that  eveo  Id  the  midst  of  his 
praise  of  mirtb  Milton  never  forgets  those  principles  wbich 
guided  his  life.  He  grew  more  austere  aud  restrained  wilh 
years,  but  he  was  the  Puritan  from  tlie  first. — 11.  Te  hear  the 
Lark.  The  mirthful  man's  day  begins  early  (cf.  account  of 
genealogy  of  Euphrosyne  and  note  lupra);  indeed  morning 
and  daytime  are  given  tb«  first  place  in  this  poem,  as  evening 
and  night  are  In  the  companion  study. — 45.  To  eome  probably 
depends  upon  "to  hear  (1.  41} ;  i.e.  to  heftr  the  lark  begin 
hU  flight,  aud  then  descending  come  to  the  •peaker'B  window 
in  the  spite  of,  or  to  spite,  sorrow.  Critics  have  pointed  out 
that  such  a  visit  would  be  contrary  to  tbe  bablt  of  tbe 
skylark.  Uanon  defends  Hilton  by  contending  that  it  is 
not  the  skylark,  but  Ihe  speaker,  L'AiUgro.  who  cornea 
baek  to  \A*  own  window  (e.  Masson's  ed.).     "To  come"  is 
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tbua  mads  to  depend  upon  "Hirtb  admit  me,"  1.  38.  Oa 
Ihb,  PattisOB  ia,y»:  "IcaoDot  coottrue  the  llnea  as  Mr. 
Hatton  does,  evea  tliougb  the  coatequoucet  were  to  convict 
Hiltou,  a  city-bred  youth,  of  doi  knuwing  a  Bkylurlt  from  • 
■parrow  wheu  liu  luw  it." 

117.— iW.  G7110MIM.  The  Oreek  name  for  the  constelW 
tloa  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  which  coniains  the  Pole-siaT.  &ilon 
keep  tlieir  eyes  on  iLis  in  steeriug,  lieiice  an  object  on  which 
the  eyes  are  tasteDed  ua  a  guide  came  to  be  callM  a  egnoturt. 
Hiltou  was  not  the  flrat  to  use  ilie  word  ia  thii  secondary 
sense.  (See  Hurray's  Ditt.)~'M.  Bebaeka,  a  primitiTe  form 
of  violin  ;  the  earliest  known  form  of  instrument  ot  the  viol 

lis.— 101.  BtMiM.  Tbe  superstitious  rustics  tell  IImIf 
various  adventures  with  supernatural  iKings.  Jfo^eats  the 
luukets  (e.  po*t);  and  pinches  the  idle  servanis  ;  Friar  Rush,  or 
W<)1.o'-the-wi3p,  leads  the  wayfarer  into  bogs ;  the  drudging 
goblfa  or  "lubber"  fiend  performs  hous^oid  tasks  for  a 
■' ' '  -'■■' '  r  him  to  drink,     Mab  ir  "  -  ''— 


uily  thought  to  be  here  used  in  the  more  geneial 
sense  ot  delicacies  or  sweetmeats.  The  word  was  thus  used  in 
Hilton's  time  (see  Herrick'B  Th»  Wake),  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  objectiou  to  adopliug  the  ordinary  meaning  of  curds  <w 
ch>uted  cream.  Uliakespi'Hre  describe  Hab  as  iitischievoua, 
and  Ben  Joubod  speaks  of  her  {Ths  Sittyr.  1608)  as  "tbe 
mistress  fairy  that  doih  nighily  rob  the  dairy."  It  Is  not 
unlikely  that  it  is  such  surreptii  iuus  visits  to  the  dairy  Ihat  the 
word  junket*  Is  here  intended  to  iudicate. — 105.  Drodging 
Goblin,  i.e.  Robin  Qood fellow,  who  sppears  in  an  ideali^eo 
form  as  Puck  in  tbe  iRdtummer  Night'g  Dream. — 110.  LablMT- 
Ssnd.  A.  lazy,  cl'imsy.  uuwieldy  creature.  See  Cent.  Diet,  for 
lubbtfT,  lab,  etc.  WarloD  quotes  Btaumont  and  Flelclier, 
'  there's  a  pretty  tale  of  a  wilch— that  had  a  giant  tu  her  sun 
that  wa»  called  Dib-iia^bif-fhe-Jire"  (Knight  of  fAe  Baming 
PetUe.  Ill,  IV),  and  thinks  Hilion  confnuuded  this  ^iant  with 
Qix>dfellow.  Sten.  to Funiesa's  JfW.  Xig/ifi  Dream — on  p.  60. 
A.I90  Urs.  Ewing's  story  {Lob-Lie-bj/  liM-Pire).—liO.  Weeds  id 
peaes.  Qnrmeuts  ;  the  garb  of  pence.  This  word  survives  in 
the  pLrase  aidoa'i  weeds. — 122.  InflQaDee,  probably  used  In 
the  old  astrological  sense  as  in  the  plirusu  "  born  uuder 
the  influence "  of  a  certain  planet.  The  passage  suggests 
a  likeneas  between  the  ladles'  eyes  and  the  stara  which 
were  supposed  to  influence  evi;iit>i.^l83.  Learned  >oek  Tha 
sock,  or  toceue,  being  the  light  boot  won)  by  comedy  acton  in 
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Uie  CUsdc  Drama,  ti  used  to  Indlcaie  here  that  It  is 
Ben  Jodiod'b  comedtei  rotber  than  bU  trandlM  that  tbe 
cbMrful  man  delights  in.  The  mauner  in  which  Shakespeaie 
la  referred  to,  as  well  as  tbs  whole  context,  shows  Ibiit  it 
la  the  Shakespeare  o(  At  You  Like  It  and  Uie  coniedits.  and  uoc 
of  HamUt,  thai  Milton  has  In  mind.  In  spile  of  the  trequenl 
objection  that  the  reference  to  Shakespeare  fails  to  do  Justice 
to  that  poet's  coDBummate  art,  the  pasaags  suffldentlj 
Indicates  an  important  distinction  between  him  and  JonsoD  ; 
the  latter,  a  good  classical  acholar,  being  praised  for  hia  learn- 
ing;  the  former,  with  his  "small  Latin,"  for  his  untaught  and 
native  power.  Such,  as  Hales  remarks,  was  the  recog- 
nized seven teeuth-ceutury  opiniim. 

119.— 18«.  iTdiaa  airs.  The  Lydiaos,  a  peopleof  Asia 
Minor,  were  noted  for  llieir  efleniiiiac;.  Their  music  waa 
aoCi  and  voluptuous,  while  the  Dorian  music  was  majestic 
and  inspiring  (see  Par.  Lo*t,  Bk.  I.  S49)  and  adapted  to  the 
bass,  as  the  ^dlao  to  the  tenor  voice.  Cf.  the  noble  anthema 
and  the  pealing  organ  mutlc  which  especially  appeals  to  the 
meditative  uiauialao  Alexander's  Feaat,!.  T»,  Speutei's  ^(i«ru 
<i>iune.  Bk.  lU.  Cut  I.  I.  40. 

IL  FENBEROSO. 

Penaereaa.  MIUod  has  here  made  a  slip  in  lils  Italian;  he 
should  have  written  ptnaeroto.  It  Penneroto,  the  meditative 
or  thoughtful  mau.  or  one  who  eujoj'a  the  delights  of  lofty 
conlemptalion — 9.  Basted  =  bestead.  The  meaning  here  Is 
profit,  avail,  or  advantage,  but  this  is  a  peculiar  use.  (See  Dic- 
tionarle-i  of  Rlchiirdsou  and  Skeat,  Bibit  Word  Book,  etc.)-~6. 
Tend,  i.e.  foolisli.  Look  up  and  cf.  Shakespeare's  use  of  this 
word.— 12.  IfeUDoholy.  The  idea  that  Ullton'a  coucepttoii  of 
melancholy  waa  suggested  by  Albert  Durer's  figure  of  Melon, 
cholia  aeems  to  be  both  crToneous  and  mfsleading.  Hilton's 
Melaneholy  is  not  the  Inaction  of  utter  duKpair.  but  simply 
those  high  and  holy  musings,  those  solemn  joys,  that  to  the 
weak  only,  seem  *'  overlaid  with  black." 

120.— 18.  Prlaoe  Kanmen's  Bister.  In  Homeric  mylhol- 
Ogy  Prince  Hemiion  wss  famous  for  his  dusky  beautT.  Tra- 
dlliun  represents  blm  as  an  Ethiopian  prinee,  killed  in  the 
Trolan  war.  As  there  seems  little  warrant  for  the  belief  that 
he  bad  a  sister,  it  mar  be  iissumed  that  Milton  evolved  her 
for  his  coDveuience,  intending  to  suggest  to  us  a  feminine 
impersonation  of  Memnon's  characteristics.  ~  19.  Sthlop 
Qnaea.  See  Ca*$iepea  or  Cattiopea  In  Clau.  Diet.  —  39. 
'Mght-halrad  Verta.  Contrast  the  parentage  iiscribed  to 
Mirth  and  to  HeUncholy.    In  both  caaea  the  poet  invents  a 
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^guiflomt  j^nealogf.  For  tbe  latter  he  ctaooaes  Satum 
[culled  "loliiarj"  from  tale  bavlog  deroured  bis  own  cbil- 
dren),  and  Vtila  or  ifsilu,  amoug  ibe  Romaua  the  godd««  of 
tbe  domestic  heanh.  Veata,  being  dedicated  to  virginity, 
la  probably  here  taken  as  a  type  of  purity, rwhile  Saturn 
clearly  represeats  solitude.  Hence  Milton  apparently  means 
(bat  tbe  elevating  comemplatioa  be  wUhes  to  describe  springs 
from  the  solitary  raedltatloii  of  a  pure  mind.  Tbe  epithet 
*'  brigbt-balred  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  the 
dames  kept  burning  on  tbe  altars  of  Vesla. — S3.  OTain  =  Crim- 
SOD  ur,  as  here,  Tyrian  purple.  This  color  was  obtained  from 
«  smalt  Insect  which,  whco  dried,  hud  the  appearance  of  a 
xeed  or  grain.  i9tiePar.Lo$t,Bii.'V.2»i,iadMid.N.D.I.3. 
99.) — 85.  Stole.  The  ilole  was  a  long  robe  worn  by  Bomao 
Ituilea.  tHoU  also  means  the  scarf  worn  by  a  priest  Speoser 
uses  tUrl«  for  hood  ur  veil,  in  which  sense  It  is  bere  used. 
CipiSM  lawn.  I.e.  cyprua  laaa.  Qyprm  was  a  thiu  material, 
generally  black,  similar  to  crape.     (See  WmAtr't  TaU.  IV.  i) 

121.—54.  ContsfflpUUoii.  See  Bitkiel.  ch.  x  ,  and  Put. 
LM,  Bk.  VI.  750-769.  Milton  here  gives  the  name  Contempla- 
Uan  to  one  of  the  cherubs  in  Ezeklel's  tIbIod  With  writer* 
of  Hilton's  time  Contemplation  was  a  word  of  high  mean- 
iug.  denoting  tbe  faculty  by  wblcb  the  clearest  notion  of 
divine  things  could  be  attained.— 55.  HUt.  Skeat  Inkes  thU 
to  be  past  part,  meaning  AiuAsd,  nlenetd;  i.e.  bring  along 
with  thee  mule  Silence  busbed.  (See  EtymU.  Diet.)  As 
we  cannot  conceive  of  Siience  as  other  than  "mute,"  it 
surely  seems  unnecessary  to  tell  us  in  addltloD  thai  sbe 
was  "hnsbed."  Hasson  and  Hales,  on  tbe  other  Itand. 
take  hi*l  as  an  Imperative,  and  would  understand  it  as 
"Bring  tUtnUj/  along."  The  latter  interpretation,  it  it  can 
be  sustained  etymologicslly,  would  seem  to  t»  the  better. — 
6S.  Dragon  jokS.  "i.e.  while  the  Hoon,  entranced  with  the 
soug,  la  Been  to  check  the  pace  of  ber  divgon-drswo  chariot 

iT  a  particular  oak  tree,  ibat  she  may  luten  the  longer." 


evening,"  may  be  remembered  yet  as  a  cry  of  the  watchman 
in  some  towns  before  tbe  lime  of  gas:  but  tbe  older  watch- 
men mingled  pious  benedictions  wllb  their  meteorological 
information."  (Hassoa^)— 67.  The  Bear.  The  constellation  of 
Ursa  Major,  which  never  sets. — 88.  Thriee-groat  Harm**,  I.e. 
Hermet  TrUmtgutvi  (Tptiuiyitrroi  =  superlatively,  or 
thrice,  great),  the  Egyptian  Tlwth  or  T?u>l,  identified  by  tbe 
Oreeeks  wllli  Hermet,  or  Mereury.  Many  mystical  books 
were  ascribed  to  blm,  and  it  is  these  books  that  the  student  is. 
supposed  to  tit  alnorbed  In  reading  until  the  stars  disappear 
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In  the  dawo.     VuphM*.  i 

■pliit  from  the  sptiere  whic „        -  -  .  -, „   -    -- 

works;  or,  to  CDminuDe  vith  Plato  tlireugb  his  books.  Ref- 
ereoces  to  tbc  spheres  ate  common  lo  Mlllou,  who  apparently 
preferred  the  Ptolemaic  system  at  least  for  poelic  puipoaea. 

122.~93.  Demoni,  Demon,  not  a  devil,  but  an  indnel- 
Uog  spirit  {Or.  Stiiuoav),  meant  originally  an  Inferior  goil.  or 
often  a  EUaidlan  splrll.  The  idea  thai  Ilie  four  elements  (out 
of  wbicb  the  Greek  phtlosoplitr  Empodocles  lield  the  uni- 
verse lobe  composed)  were  Inhabited  by  indwdling  spirits, 
or  demons,  belonin  to  post-classic  times. — 6S.  CaoMat  =  con- 
nection. The  iieliet  in  astrology  was  very  general  Id  Hilton's 
time.— 08.  Swptrod  pall,  i.e.  royal  robe,  or  peiliaps.  wiih 
sceptre  and  with  pall,  or  robe  (Lat.  palia  =  a  robe,  or  mantle). 
—99.  TbebM  or  Pslope'  line.  L'Alitgro'i  tssle  is  for  Ibe  mod- 
em forms  and  creaiiocs  of  dramntic  art—masks,  pngeanta, 
tbe^  comedies  of  Jouson  and  SIrakFSpenre.  11  Pemeroso'* 
lasles  are  chiefly  classical,  as  i1>e  subjects  bei'e  referred  to 
(connected  wilh  the  house  of  (Edipvi  of  Thebes,  of  Pelop*  of 
Fbrygia,  or  of  the  Trojan  heroes)  are  the  themes  of  some  ot 
tbo  great4;st  of  the  Athenian  tmgedlcs.  Btrsldes  these  the 
eiceflence  of  the  Inter,  or  modem,  etage  seems  to  him  rare. — 
104.  BaiM  XoMsns.  etc.  Has-'on  thus pHtnphrnses  this  imssage; 
"Ob  that  we  could  recover  the  sacred  hyniijs  of  the  primi- 
tive, semi-mythical  Musana  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  aimilnr 
poemi  by  his  contemporary  Oipheus." — 110.  CanbiisMn  (said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Camtni*  or  Otnghi*  Ehan),  The  poet 
referred  to  as  leaving  llie  story  bolftold  is  Chaucer,  who 
related  part  of  It  In  bis  unfinished  Sniin'f  Talt  in  the  Canter, 
burj/  Tales.  Spenser  completed  it  {Faeru  Queene,  IV.  Cs.  II. 
and  III.). — 116.  Great  bards.  Generally  taken  to  reftr  lo  the 
great  romantic  poets  Spenser.  Arloato.  Tast-o.  of  whom  Hilton 
was  fond  in  his  youth.— 134.  Attle  boy.  I.e.  Cephalv.  See 
Clou.  Diet. 

123.— 1S4.  Sylvan,  i.e.  Bylvamu,  tbe  wood-god.  Bales 
quotes  Pnr.  Lott.  IV.  705.  and  Virgil,  ff-roiff.  if  388  —160. 
Btoriod  windows,  i.e.  atained-glasa  wlndowa  wilh  scenes  or 
^ures  illustrative  of  sacred  story. 

SONG  SWEET  ECHO. 

184.- 2.  Thy  iiry  shall.  "  the  hollow  vault  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere," (Masson.) — 3.  Slow  Keaador'a.  TbeMteander  was  n 
river  In  Aata  Minor  celebrated  for  Its  winding,  tortuous 
course  rhence  our  verb  to  meander).  It  Is  to  this  cbaracleris- 
tie  of  the  stream  that  the  epithet  liow  refers.—  7.  Oentl*  pair. 
The  song  Is  sung  by  a  muidea  who  baa  lost  her  way  in  a 
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forest,  tuving  beea  accideDtally  sepamed  from  bar  two 
brolliers.  Thej  sre  the  "gentle  paiT"  for  wtioiu  Hheioquim. 
— 8.  Th;  Farolinu.  Echo  woa  Id  love  nitb  uid  slighted  by 
tbe  bMuUful  youth  NarciMUB.    <3ee  Ovid,  Mel.  &  8U  <(  •*;.) 

SONQ,  BABRINA.  FAIR. 
jL2ff, — I.  takriaa.  or  tabr«,  was  a  princess  celebrated  Id 


trildis,  ami  was  thfowD  with  her  mother  ioto  the  r 
era  by  order  of  Queeo  Qwendolen,  her  mother'K  rival.  lu 
the  puasage  prcciMliug  ihe  song,  MiltoQ  tells  us  hon.  In  the 
waters  of  the  BcTeni,  Sitbrliu  was  kindly  received  by  JViermi. 
the  father  of  tlie  WAier-uymphs,  and  how,  uuderKoiog  "a 
quick  immortal  chuage."  sue  became  "goddess  of  the  ri*er." 
Milton  tells  (he  story  iu  bis  IJi»tory  of  Britain.  Speasec 
makes  use  of  the  legend  iu  The  Fnarie  <^a«ane.  Bk.  11.  c.  x.. 
aud  Di'sytOD  iu  the  Fifih  8o'i^'  ot  liia  Polj/olbion.— 10. 
OoMtnas  was  the  flrat-born  of  the  Titaos,  and  consequently  su 
earlier  deity  than  yepHtne.  HIi  wife  was  Tttliyt.  nud  their 
children  the  riven  and  Ihe  Oceanidet,  or  nymphs  of  ibe 
ocean. — 14.  Carpathian  wltard,  "the  subtle  Proteu§,  ever 
changing  bis  shape:  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  lu  the  islaud  of  Car- 
pstbus:  and  he  had  a  '  book,'  because  be  was  the  ahepherd 
of  the  sea-caivea."  (Maasun.)  For  the  rest.  TViton  and  Theii*. 
mother  of  Ae7iiiUt,  were  sea-deilles,  and  Olaueut,  LetieoOtea 
("the  white  guddesa"),  and  Meiieerte*,  I.e.  "her  son  thai 
rules  the  strands."  were  originally  mortals  who,  like  Subrtna 
herself,  had  been  drowned  and  converted  into  water-powers. 

LYCIDA8. 

126.  Lgeidttt  was  written  late  in  1687.  It  Is  a  lament  for 
the  daaib  of  Edward  King,  a  youne  mau  of  much  promise, 
who  bad  been  a  fellow  student  of  Milton's  Ht  Cambrid^ 
some  five  yeais  before.  King  was  drowned  while  on  hts 
way  to  Irelund, — the  ship  striking  a  hidden  rock  off  the 
Welsh  coast  and  going  down  iu  n  oilm  sea.  A  small  memo- 
rial volume  of  poems  lu  Greek,  Lntin,  and  English  was  pre- 
pared by  King's  friends,  and  Lyeidat  was  Milton's  cuntribution 
to  the  volume.     The  book  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1688. 

Lydda*  Is  a  pattoral  eUgy,  made  to  conform  In  eenerkl  to 
the  classic  models.    It  Is  not  a  passionate  outburst  of  personal 

Srief,  like  parts  ot  In  Memeriam,  but  rather  as  severely  classic 
I  its  subdued  lone    and  emotional  restraint  as  It  la  in  its 
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nflood  betutf,  Ita  iDdeicribable  but  InlmlUble  jubIdcm  of 

Slintse,  KLd  lu  perftet  proportion  of  form.  It  U  Ifkelf  tbit 
[ilton  and  King  hul  saen  little  or  Dotfaing  of  each  other  tor 
(ome  yeui,  and  Miltoti'a  grief  probablj  did  not  go  Ueyood 
■  BiDcere  regret  There  u  no  reason  to  assume  that  he 
mouroed  as  another  Cambridge  man,  Alfred  Teniiyion,  did 
alrooat  eiactlv  tno  centuries  later  for  hla  fellow  stuUeot 'a 
untimely  deato.  But  while  Mlltun  does  not  exaggerate  his 
grief  for  tbe  sake  of  poetic  effect,  hla  tribute  tn  King  and  to 
the  memorlea  of  their  college-daTfl  is  doubtless  aiocere  as  well 
as  beautiful. 

The  deepest  feeling  of  the  poem,  however,  is  not  expended 
on  the  death  of  King,  but  is  poured  out  in  the  two  famous 
paasagea,  the  jfrit  touching  on  the  stale  of  contemporary- 
poetry  (II.  M-H4),  the  teeona  on  the  corrupt  condition  of  the 
Church  (II.  107-183),  which  break  In  as  episodes  upon  tUi: 
regular  progress  of  the  poem.  Two  facta  gave  Hilton  some 
pretext  for  thus  leaving  the  purely  persona),  snd  therefore 
more  reatrlcled,  side  of  hla  subject,  to  plunge  into  those  brund 
Issues  which  were  tlien  absorbing  the  besi  powers  of  earnest 
men.  First,  King  bad  written  vi-rse,  he  "  knew  himself  lo 
sing,"  and  seconil,  he  was  dntined  for  tlie  Church.  By  these 
two  slender  threads  the  poem  Is  connected  with  the  mlghiy 
matters  then  pressing  for  solution,  and  to  nndersland  it  we 
must  Imagine  ourselves  bock  In  the  England  of  1637,  wlien 
CliBrles  was  trying  to  force  the  English  liturgy  on  the  indig- 
nant Scots,  and  wben  Bampden  was  arousing  the  nation  by 
his  resistance  to  the  payment  of  ship-money.  In  those  diivs 
men's  minds  were  growing  more  stem  and  uncompromising. 
the  lines  between  the  liostile  forces  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier 
were  becoming  more  sharply  drawn,  and  already  Ihe  country 
wa*  moving  towards  revolution.  The  poem  shows  alsoa  souf- 
wliat  similar  transition  In  Milton  himself.  In  Ii  he  posses 
definitely  from  the  poet  of  L'AiUfro,  with  lla  touches  of  the 
romantic  coloring  of  Spenser,  to  the  sterner,  severer,  and 
(ubllmer  poet  of  Paradua  Lotl, 

LyddoB.  "  The  name  Lycldas,  chosen  by  Milton  for  Edward 
King,  Is  taken,  as  was  customaiy  in  such  eleiries,  from  Ihe 
classic  pastorals.  It  occurs  In  Tlieocritus :  and  Virgil  has  the 
Dame  for  one  of  the  speakers  in  blsNlulh  Eclogue."  (Mossoii.) 
— 1.  Tst  onse  mors.  Milton  bod  probably  written  no  poetry 
since  Comat.  produced  three  years  earlier  (1084).  This  period 
at  his  life  was  one  of  solemn  and  studious  preparation  for  his 
work  as  a  poet.  He  here  Indtcales  that  although  he  did  not 
feel  himself  prepared  for  his  high  task,  yet  the  "  bitter  con. 

Btntint  **  of  this  sad  event  has  compelled  Dim  to  ti~ '~ 

poetry,  unprepared  as  he  was ;  or  (Id  his  figure)  U 


turn  again  tt 
o  pluck  will 
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"  forced  fingera  "  the  laurel.  mTitle,  and  tvj,  Ibe  emblems  ot 
tbe  poet's CHltiDg,  "before  UiemellowlDg year." — 6.  OMMlsn 
dUT,  I.e.  tbe  extremityot  the  situation.  "  Dear  "  bas  here  the 
force  of  a  superlative,  bb  ia&tmUt  I,  3,  "Uy  doarMl  foe. "etc 
—10.  Tho  woiUd  not  liiif ,  etc.  A.n  Imitation  of  Vergit ; 
Krlogva  X.  8  Ifeget  quit  carmina  GaHo;— 15.  Uitm  of  th* 
iMred  w«U  =  tbe  Htises.  One  of  tlie  two  places  particularly 
asDociiiteil  vflth  the  Huaes  was  the  slope  of  Huiiut  Helicon  ia 
western  Boaotla.  Here  were  tbe  fountains  Aganippe  and 
Hippocreoe,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Hales  i^uoles  tbe  opening 
ot  Heslod's  Theogony,  where  the  Muses  of  Helicon  are 
described  as  dancing  about  Agnnlppe  and  "tbe  altar  of  the 
-  mighty  8oo  of  Krooos."  i.e.  "  the  Seat  of  Jove." — 30.  Laekj 
words.  Rather  to  be  taken  la  the  sense  of  words  favorable  to 
the  repose  of  the  deparied  than  as  iuvoWing  any  idea  of 
chance.  Such,  according  to  the  Roman  rite,  were  tbe  words 
tit  tOn  terra  Imii,  uttered  by  the  mourner  as  be  sprinkled  the 
eiirth  three  times  over  the  dead.  <8ee  Hor.  Odsi  I  xxviii.) — 
2S.  for  WB  ware  nnrssd.  etc-  Under  tbe  imagery  appropriate 
to  a  pastoral  elegy.  Milton  now  shadows  forth  tbe  early  com- 
paniooshlp  of  King  and  himself  at  Cambridge.  Thus  the 
"8atyTB"and  "Fauns"  (84)  are  supposed  to  repreaent  tbe 
undergraduates,  and  "  Old  Dametus"  (iiS)  one  ot  the  tutors 
of  Christ's  College. 

127. —40.  Qaddlag  =  to  run  about  aimlessly  here  and 
there,  to  wander.  The  word  here  has  both  a  freshness  and 
eiactuess  which  show  the  master's  hand. — 60.  Wharo  wars  ;• 
oymphs.  After  stating  the  occasion  of  bis  poem  (1-15),  invok- 
lus  the  Muae  (16-23),  reculling  eiirly  companlousbtp  rSS-SU), 
Mfllon  DOW  panes  to  the  fourth  uatural  division  of  bis  poem  ; 
tbe  vain  inquiry  addressed  lo  the  iudwelling  spldla,  r  ' 


altrlbutalile.  This  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  50  lo 
ISl.  including  tbe  two  episodes,  or  digressions  {64-80  and  113- 
ISl)  already  alluded  lo.  The  qiicBlion  to  the  nympiis  ia  a 
TemlDiscence  of  Vergil,  Eclog.  X.  9-13,  and  of  Theocritus, 
Idylt  I.  fl5-&  ;  a  backEround  of  Welsh  scenery  bein^  substi- 
tuted for  claaalcai  1  vcaliifes.  Thus  "  tlie  sleep  "  is  one  of  the 
mountainous  heights  of  the  Welsh  coast;  "Deva"  Is  the 
Dee,  out  of  the  mouth  of  which  King  sailed  on  hli  way  from 
Chester ;  and  "  Hona  "  is  Anglesey,  a  great  centre  of  Unddlc 
religion  In  early  times.  (See  Tacitus.  Anal.  XIV.  30.)— 58. 
The  Knse  hsTMlf  =  Calliope.  According  tn  some  accounts, 
Oi'pbeuB  was  torn  In  pieces  by  tbe  Tbmelan  women  at  a 
Bncchanallan  festival,  bis  limbs  strewn  u|)on  tbe  plaici,  and  hii 
head  cast  Into  the  river  Hebrits. 
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penr  to  bsTe  been  laiended.  TbeM  namea,  borrowed  from  tot 
classic  pasIoraU,  simply  atsad  for  joang  And  beautiful 
maldeiia. — 75.  The  Blind  Fury.  MIltOD  departs  liere  from  the 
classic  mythology,  according  to  which  tlie  being  whoee  office 
ft  waa  to  cut  the  thread  of  life  was  Airopoi,  one  of  the  Fat«i, 
and  Dot  one  of  the  furiti.  Hilton  not  lofiequently  used  tbe 
great  poet'a  nrivilege  of  making,  or  alterlotr,  a  myth  to  suit  his 
purpose,  aoa  he  doubtleas  had  some  definite  purpose  in  this 
Tsriatlon  of  the  established  TeraioQ.  His  design  Is  npiiarenlly 
to  represent  death  as  coming  Inopportunely,  or  blunderingly, 
tnaniog  what  we  would  regard  as  the  right  order  of  events. 
Hence  the  vague  Image  of  a  being  "  bllniT"  and  uncontrolled 
may  have  been  selected  as  better  suited  to  his  purpose  than  one 
of  the  Fate*,  sugg^llve  as  she  would  be  of  conforming  to  an 
u)[)Olnted  and  Inevitable  order.— 86.  86.  AiatlinM .  , .  KindiM. 
The  first  ia  in  Ortygia  off  the  coaat  of  Sicily,  an  island  asso- 
ciated with  Theocmua,  the  second  Id  northern  Italy  Dear  the. 
birthplace  of  Vergil.  The  Hist,  aa  Maenm  remarks,  conse- 
quently suggests  the  Greek,  the  second  thel^tlD,  pasloral.  In 
tue  preceding  dlgreasion  Milton  has  ^ne  far  bevond  the 
proper  limits  of  the  pastoral  elegy  ;  hia  struln  has  been  In  a 
' '  higher  mood."  This  address  to  the  fountalDS.  suggestive  of 
the  Qreek  and  Latin  masters  of  the  pastoral,  and  the  succeed- 
ing passage.  Inform  ua  that  he  has  resumed  the  oaten  pipe  of 
the  true  shepherd  Muse. —86.  Herald  of  the  •■>  =  Triton,  who 
comes  in  behalf  of  Neptune.— 96.  Hlppotadts  =  the  son  of 
Hippotas,  i.e.  ./Gnlus. — 99.  Fanope.  or  F^uopes,  was  one  of  the 
NereTds  (see  Verg.  j&n.  V.  240,  etc.).  By  describing  her  as 
"  sleek  "  and  at  play  with  her  sisters,  Milton  indicates  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea. 

lot.  Ballt  In  the  EeUpee.  Eclipses  were  considered  by  the 
aucienls  aa  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  were  supposed  to 
eiert  a  mysterious nnd  disastrous  Influence.  T.  Warloti  quotes 
Uae.  IV.  28,  and  Hales,  Ltarl.  2. 112,  and  Par.  Loil,  I.  SW- 
9. 

129.— 103.  Camns.  The  cod,  or  genius,  of  the  Cam,  thft 
stream  on  which  Cambridge  is  aitualt^.  "  He  comes  attired 
Id  a  mantle  of  the  hairy  river-weed  that  floats  on  the  Cam  ; 
his  bonnet  Is  of  the  sedgeof  that  river,  which  exhibits  peculiar 
marking*,  something  like  the  dl  di  (alas  1  alaa  1)  which  the 
Qreek  detected  on  the  leaves  of  the  hyaduth.  In  token  of 
the  sad  death  of  the  Spartan  youth  from  whose  blood  the 
Sower  hod  sprung."  (Mosson.)  lOB.  The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean 
Iioke  =  St.  Peter ;  here  repreaented.  however,  not  as  the  fisher- 
man of  Galilee,  hot  aa  the  Bishop  with  mitre  and  keys  of 
heaven  (see  St.  Hatt.  ivl.  17-19  and    St.  Matt,  zvlli.  18.) 
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"  Cleuly  tUi  marlffl  Inditenoe  on  the  power  of  toe  cnia 
episcopate  is  to  make  as  feel  more  weightily  what  is  to  be 
UiBrged  against  the  false  claimants  of  episcopate  ;  or  genet- 
ally,  against  false  cisfmants  of  power  and  niDlc  in  the  bodj  of 
theclergj."  (Ruikin,  S»tamt and  Lilie*,  gg  30etseq.,q.  t.  foi 
analysis  of  the  entire  passage.— 111.  Amain  =  forcfbly,  with 
power.  It  tndlcalea,  I  suppose,  the  flDal,  effective  manner  in 
which  the  door  is  closed.  (Amitin  =  A..  S.  01.  on,  or  a,  with, 
and  maegme  =  strength)— 122.  They  ars  ipad  =  thej  at«  ad- 
vanced tit  woridlr  prosperity.  The  oiigfnal  mesnlng  Of  Um 
noun  ipetd  is  meetMi,  riehM,  and  this  word  snd  the  verb  an 
connected  with  A.  B.  tpoaan  =  to  succeed.  'Ihephnae  "you 
lire  sped  "  is  employed  by  Sljukespeare  In  an  eutirely  difleraoi 
seuse.  The  ideal  of  miccess  euterlaiued  by  the  corrupt  clergy 
it  ihus  precisely  the  ravcne  of  that  kid  down  io  tbeprecediog 
dtgreBSion  on  Fame,  and  tlie  two  passages  are  In  eSectiTe 
contrast. — 131.  Sorannal  =  lean,  thin,  or  barvb  sounding.  A 
proTincial  word  probably  eouuected  with  "scrawny,"  but  un- 
usuatin  classic  Eogllab.  With  "grates,"  "wretched,"  oad 
"stmw,"  "seiauuel"  obviously  adds  wonderfully  to  the 
grinding,  jarring  effect  that  the  poet  wished  to  produce.— 
1SS8.  The  erlm  wolf,  I.e.  the  Romlah  Church.— 130.  Two-handsd 
sngins.  'Ibis  bas  been  much  discussed.  The  "engine''  has 
been  thoiigbt  to  be  the  executioner's  axe,  and  the  pasaiige 
taken  as  a  prophecy  of  tbe  execution  of  Arcbbisbop  lAud ; 
Olbers  bave  thought  It  tbe  swoid  of  Bt.  Peter  ;  others,  the 
two  Houses  nf  Pailiament  (an  uolenable  Interpretation) ;  and 
others  ngalu  have  seen  in  it  an  allusion  to  tbe  aie  metaphori- 
cally spoken  or  in  8I.  Malt.  lii.  10,  Si.  Luke  ill  9.  which  was 
to  be  "  laid  to  Ibe  root  of  tbe  tree."  The  last  Interprniation 
is  probably  tbe  least  objectionable  ;  Deverthelesa  Ibe  paeaage 
Temains  obscure,  the  essential  meauing  beiu^,  of  course,  that 
tbe  end  is  al  hand,  and  the  avenger  with  hia  instruntenl  of  de- 
struction, a  terrible  and  sudden  weapon  of  retribution,  stands 
even  at  the  door.- 182.  Kston.  Alphetu.  This  invocailoo,  like 
ihe  preceding  one  to  Arethuae(l.  83),  sounds  tbe  note  of  recall 
to  the  stricter  liinlls  of  the  true  pastoral.  Alphtat  likewise 
Buggesta  the  Biclllan  rouse.  (See  Clou.  Did.  fur  aloiy  of 
Alpneus  and  Arethuaa,  and  Sbelley'a  Arelhtua.) 

130.— 186.  The  swart  star  =  Sirius,  or  tbe  Dog-atar. 
Coming  at  a  hot  time  at  the  year,  this  star  was  aucieolly  as- 
sociated with,  and  even  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  cause, 
sultry  weather.  Here  called  "swan."  I.e.  dark,  01  swarthy, 
because  of  tbe  burning  or  launlng  effect  of  the  summer  suns. 
—148.  Baths  =  early  :  the  posltire,  now  out  of  use,  otrathtr, 
earlier,  sooner.- 148  Bad  embroidery.  I.e.  tbe  garb  of  mourn- 
ing.   Note  how  skilfully  Milton  has  oontrived  to  aasociate 
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the  moit  of  these  flowers  with  thoughts  oi  hues  of  nief: 
tha  "fonmkeD"  primrose;  llie  "  pale  "  lesBamtDe  and  Dlack- 
■trekked  psnsy ;  the  "  wan  "  cowstlps,  with  their  "  penslTe " 
heeda;  aiiit  the  daflodUlleB,  their  cupa  filled  w<tb  tears.— 
1S3.  n^lse  (omlsi.  "MtltoD  has  been  speaking  oC  the  hevse" 
(i.e.  tomb,  or  tx^n)  "of  Ljcidaa,  and  the  tlonera  fit  1o  be 
strewn  upon  it  Id  mouniliiK.  when  be  suddenly  reminds  him- 
self that  all  is  but  a  fond  fsncj,  lussmuch  as  Lycidas  had 
perished  Bt  sea  and  his  body  had  never  been  recotered."  (Has- 
son.) — 158.  Honitroos  world.  I.e.,  ths  world  of  monsters  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. — iW.  BeUems.  Laud's  Bud,  Comwall,  was 
called  Beilsrium  bj  the  Romans.  Bellerus  here  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  real  persnuage;  the  name  was  apparently  coined 
by  Hilton  from  thai  of  the  promontory,  wllh  tbe  ideu  of  rals< 
log  the  implication  that  tbe  region  was  named  afler  some  one 
so  called.  The  sense  here  Is,  or  dost  thou  sleep  by  Ihe  fabled 
land  of  old  Bellerus  7—101.  Ths  Kurdsd  maant  is  ^t.  Htchael's 
Uount,  a  precipitous  and  rocky  Islet  near  Ihe  coast  of  Corn- 
wall. It  was  supposed  lo  be  guarded  by  the  Archangel 
Michael,  who  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  there  aeated  on 
a  high  ledge  of  rock.  Hence  the  form  of  the  Archangel  Is 
*'the  great  vision, "  to  be  Imagined  as  seated  on  the  ledge 
called  St.  Michael's  cbair,  and  giizing  far  across  the  sea  to- 
wards Namaneot  and  Bayima'i  hold"  (the  former  being  a 
town,  the  secoud  a  stronghold  oti  the  Spanish  coast),  i.e.  look- 
ing in  tbe  direction  of  Spahi.  Bl.  Michael  is  then  Implored  to 
turn  his  distant  gaze  homeward,  and  piiy  the  youlb  who  has 
perished  almost  at  hia  feet.— 165.  Wsep  no  mors.  In  entering 
upon  this  new  natural  division  of  the  poem  we  pass  Into  a  stniu 
of  hope  and  cheerfulness.  Some  such  transition  lo  a  consolatory 
and  reassuring  tone  is  found  toward  the  end  of  most  of  the 
famous  elegies,  and  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
atttgro  movement  of  a  sonata.  Tlie  ground  of  hope  here,  un- 
like that  In  Shelley's  Adonaii  or  Arnold's  TkyrtU,  Is  dis- 
tinctly Christian.     (Sec  also  Spenser,  Bclog.  VII.) 

131.— 18B.  Dorielay.  So-called  because  Lycidas  follows 
Ibe  elegiac  manner  of  'Tbeocritug  and  Moscbus,  who  wrote  in 
Doric  Greek. 

MILTON'S  SONNETS. 

Milton's  Important  relation  to  the  hlstorr  of  the  sonoet  in 
England  is  thus  summarized  hvMarkPatiison:  "  Hilton's  dis- 
tinction In  the  history  of  the  English  sonnet  la  that,  not  over- 
awed bv  the  great  name  of  Shakespeare,  he  emancipated  Ibis 
form  of  poem  from  tbe  two  vices  which  depraved  the  Eliza- 
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net,  coming  from  itbat  had  not  ceased  to  be  regarded  u  ibe 
bome  or  leAnii tig. appealed  to  bis  clawicat  feeling.  Hfs  exqui- 
nte  ear  for  rybtLm  dictated  to  him  a  recurrence  to  tbe  Italtan 
type  in  the  arrangemeut  of  tbe  rimes."  (Patlison's  Ed.  of  Th* 
Sonn«U  of  John  Mltoa,  Int.  45,  46.) 


MIlioD's  tweDt^-thlrd  birthday  was  Dec.  9,  1631 :  it  I«  con- 
Bcqueully  oMumed  that  thia  aonoet  va*  written  on  or  about 
thai  date.  Tbe  poem  was  sent  in  a  letter  to  a  Cambridge 
friend,  wjio  had  dwelt  upon  the  IneffectlvenesB  of  a  life  eivea 
up  to  sludy,  and  bad  urged  upon  Milton  the  duty  of  his  devol- 
iDg  bimsclf  lo  the  Cburcb,  or  lo  some  active  pursuit.  lu  tbe 
letter  Miltoa  takes  the  characteristic  positiou  that  he  did  not 
take  "thought  of  being  late  (or  backward  in  actually  doing,  or 
produciugBomethiug)  so  itgiresthe  advantage  to  tw  more  fit." 
He  adds  i  "  Yet  that  you  may  see  I  am  sometbiug  suspidona 
of  myself,  and  do  lake  notice  of  a  certain  belatidntn  Id  ma,  I 
am  the  bolder  to  send  you  some  of  my  nlghtward  tboughta 
somewhile  since,  because  they  come  in  not  altogether  unfitly, 
made  up  lu  a  Peirarchlau  stanu  which  I  told  you  of."  Then 
follows  the  sonnet,  (The  letter  is  given  lo  Masbod's  Lfft  and 
Timet  of  Milton,  Vol.  I.  34-6.) 

5.  Ky  Hmblanaa,  I.e.  ray  appearance,  deceives,  making  me 
seem  younger  than  I  really  am.  In  his  youth  Milioii  waft 
slender  In  Bgure,  and  of  a  fair,  delicate  beauty.  We  know 
that  at  forty  he  wai  taken  for  ten  years  younger,  nnd  at 
twenty- three  his  almost  feminine  reBnement  of  face  and  figure 
must  have  been  similarly  misleading. 

ON  THE  LATE  HABSACRE  IN  PIEDMONT. 
132.  The  subject  of  this  sonnet  Is  the  atrocities  committed 
against  a  Protestant  community  knuwa  iia  tbe  Waldenaes  or 
Vaudoia,  who  inhabited  certain  valleys  lu  the  Alps.  In  I66S 
au  edict  of  the  Duke  of  Bavoy  commaoded  them  either  to 
leave  their  homes,  or  become  Roman  Catholics  williln  twenty 
days.  The  command  was  disregarded  and  the  horrible  butc^ 
eries  and  outrages  which  followed  aroused  the  Indignation  of 
Europe.  Cromwell  caused  MiltoD,  then  Latin  Secretary  of 
the  CommonwealLb.  to  writ«  letten  nf  remonslmnce  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  ami  other  rulers.  MlUou's  pereouat  lodlgna- 
tloQ  found  utterance  In  a  aoonet,  which  remains  one  of  tbe 


L^»  and  Timtt  of  MUU>n,  Vol.  V.  86.) 
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ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

sertouslT  Impa 
T  165a  Th[B  sonnet  h  but  o 
111^  severs!  fninous  poetic  outburata  of  Hlltou  in  regard  to 
Ills  afflicIioQ.  (Cf.  e.g.  Paraditt  LtM,  Bk.  III.  1,  elc,  Bk. 
VIl.  'iS,  etc.,  and  Sanuon  Agonittt*.  67,  etc.)  Accordiafi:  to 
MaiBOii  It  mny  bsTs  been  writleD  "  any  time  between  1653 
and  1653."  Mark  PattUon  thinks  that  as  it  folloirB  the  soDiiet 
on  the  PiedmoDtese  maSBiicre  it  ma;  have  been  wrilteu  in  that 
year  (1B5B). 

8.  Sta  half  mf  dayi.  Hlltoo  if  as  about  forty-four  when  he 
became  totallv  blind,  ox  at  tbe  fulocM  of  his  poners.— 8.  Owe 
taint.    See  Bt.  Matt,  sxt.— 8.  Fondly  =  fooUably. 

SONNET  TO  CTRIACE  SKINNER. 

13!!.  Ctriace  Skiknkr  was  a  lawyer,  a  friend,  and  prob- 
ably a  frequenl  visitor  of  Milton's.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been 
Utlton'g  pupil  at  an  eiirlier  period.      The  dale  of  Ihe  eonceC  U 


ixlinguisbed,  or  about  16M. 

1.  Thli  thiM  T>«i  day,  i.e.  tbis  ^y  three  years  sgo. 
PattltciQ  quotes  Shakespeare  II.  Een.  Vl.  II.  1  in  justlflca* 
tioD  of  the  Idiom. — TbooKb  dear,  etc.    Pattisou  apparently 


regards  tbfs  aa  a  piece  of  vanity  on  Hilton's  part,  lliere  is. 
however,  an  added  patbos  about  eves  that  look  ns  though 
they  could  aee  and  yet  see  not.     Mlllon  wiole  elsiwhere  o( 


his  eyes  ;  "They  are  eilemally  uninjured  ;  tliey  shine  wilh  a 
clear  unclouded  light,  just  like  tbe  eyes  of  those  irbose  virion 
ia  most  acute."  (JD^entto  Beeunda  4.  367.  1664.)— II.  Ky 
nobU  ta«k.  I.e.  his  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Dfftniio.  an  answer 
to  a  work  by  Salmaslus  of  Leyden  (one  nf  ihe  gieaiest  schol- 
ars of  the  lime)  In  defence  of  Charles  I.  Milton  gave  tbe  lust 
of  bis  falling  eyesight  to  this  reply  to  Salmaslus.  Itwaa  nub- 
lisbed  In  16G1,  attracted  great  attention  lu  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  was  regarded  as  a  damaging  blow  to 
Milton's  great  antagonist. 

MARVELL 

134.  Ai!n>itxwMARVXLL(irai-t678).poet,SBlir1sl,  republi- 
can, and  friend  of  Mlllon,  was  a  man  of  wtdelenrnlog.  of  high 
Integrity,  and  pure  life,  in  a  time  of  political  corniptton  and 
loose  morals.    Aa  a  satirist  be  was  honored  by  tbe  admiration 
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tbe  midu  of  a  vexed  aod  igaoble  time,  lie  lua  written  of  \t» 
duiriDS  of  quiet  and  couutij  )if«  witli  a  genulDs  love  and 
lutimate  knowtedge  of  nature.  The  poema  of  tbla  group — 
of  wbich  Tht  Oardtn  Is  oae— were  composed  betweoD  about 
I6S0-S3,  while  he  waa  at  Nuoapplelon  in  Yorkaliire,  the  acmt 
ot  Lord  Fairfax,  lo  whoae  dRUKOter  he  waa  tutor.  Harvell 
wrote  it  tlret  lii  Latin  and  then  hliuaelf  turned  it  Into  English. 

THE  GARDEN. 

1.  Amaae  =  itewllder,  perplex.— 2.  The  palm,  the  sak,  «t 
iMiyi.  Tbeee  three  aymtrala  of  dtsiinciion  are  not  exactly 
ideLtical.  The  palm  apparenllj  stands  fur  victorj  lu  general. 
dlstJDctloa  without  sptKif^ng  io  whHt  province ;  the  oak 
itreatk  was  the  reward  of  civie  merit  among  the  Komaos,  and 
dgnifles  tlie  glory  o(  the  soldier  or  patriot;  while  the  baft  (the 
berry  of  the  laurel,  and  hence  the  laurel,  or  laurel  wreath) 
liud  come  to  be  more  pArtlcularljr  associated  with  fame  a"  a 
poet,  lo  win  the  bays  being  aometlmea  equivalent  to  gaining 
the  laureatcthip. 

13S. — B6.  Cnrlou  peaalL  Gariout  here  =  delicious,  an 
uniuual  and  obBolete  use.  Cf.  Mather,  Mag.  GhrittC,  III.  1. 1: 
"He  made  a  careful  though  not  evripu*  dlah  serve  him." 
Swinhuriie  Poem*  and  B<ulad* :  "I  served  her  wioe  and 
euriaut  meat."  Bee  Hurrov's  Snp,  Diet,  for  these  and  addi- 
tional examples.— 01.  The  bodT**  vNt,  etc..  te.  casting  aside 
as  a  garment  this  body  which  is  the  witurv  of  the  souL  So 
Shakespeare  calls  the  body  "  thia  muddy  vtiture  of  decay.' 
(MerM.  of  Fen.  V.  I.) 
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mail  of  Tetiers  ia  Eugland  from  tbe  dtiftth  of  MtltoL  Id  1874  to 
tbe  end  of  tile  ceotury.  Sprung  from  a  Purlian  aad  koti- 
monarckical  family,  iie  first  nllrticled  atlCDtion  aa  a  poet  by 
hla  Heroic  Stantat  to  tlitt  memory  of  Crumnell  (IS&S).  But 
Deltber  liisdeaceot,  nor  uIb  eulogy  on  the  great  Puritan,  pre- 


politic  nttber  tban  nolily  Indtpendent.  he  forced  binigelf  to 
write  plays  in  keeping  wiib  tbe  corrupt  taite  of  tbe  time,  ud 
in  168]  threw  his  almost  uoriialled  powers  of  satire  on  the 
aide  of  tbe  king.  Besides  several  satiiic  maslerpieces,  Dryden 
wrote  Ion);  religious  couiroveraial  poems  and  made  uumeroua 
poetical  IranslaliouH  from  tbe  clnasica.  In  many  reEpecls  we 
can  see  that  be  waa  Uie  precutaor  and  the  model  of  Pope;  in- 
deed he  may  be  said  to  bave  done  much  liy  precept  and  ex- 
ample tu  tnake  a  new  epoch  in  literature.  "Perhaps  do 
niitioD."  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ''ever  produced  a  writer  that 
enriched  bia  oalioo  with  such  a  Tsrleiy  of  models." 

MAC  FLECENOE. 
Mae  FUekruM,  bf  general  couseut  one  of  the  ablest  satires 
lo  the  entire  range  of  EuglUh  poetry,  was  directed  agHlDst 
Tbohab  8HADWBLL  (1040-1692),  a  miuor  poet  and  dramatist 
of  tbe  Reitorutiou  era.  Acooinesa  Bpiaiig  up  between  Diyden 
and  Sbadwell.  who  were  at  one  time  on  friendly  lenns,  wbicb 
grew  liilo  a  bitter  enmity.  Tbe  breach,  which  appears  to  bave 
begun  In  literary  jealousy,  was  luientlfied  by  pnlllical  antag- 
ODUm.  Sbadwtll  being  a  poet  of  the  Whig,  and  Dryden  ot  tbe 
Toiy  party.  Dryden's  poem  Tht  Mtdal  drew  from  Shad- 
weli  a  venomous  counter-attack.  The  Medal  ijfJohn  Baj/u  (i.e. 
Drydeu).  This  Dryden  answered  In  Mae  Flecknoe.  Shad- 
well  was  In  reality  a  foUowar  of  Ben  Juisod  ;  and  Dryden 
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htmself,  when  the  relatloiu  between  the  two  poets  h&il  lieea 
friendly,  bad  spoken  of  him  as  "second  but  tJi  Ben,"  bat  in 

tbis  satire  tie  is  Tepresented  as  the  sod,  or  the  poetic  succeswir. 
of  u  certain  Ridiard  Fl»eknot.  a  coa  lemporury  put;!  and  plav* 
wriglit,  an  Irisbmau,  a  Roman  Culholic  priest,  and  a  Jesuit. 
Tbla  obscure  ami  unfortunate  writer,  now  remembered  chlefi; 
as  the  butl  of  Dryden's  unsparing  ridicule,  seems  to  have  had 
bard  measure.  His  works,  like  iimny  olbera  that  have  beta 
mercifully  furgotieu,  while  uot  immortal  creations,  are  said 
to  be  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  yet  their  author,  beside* 
being  pilloried  by  the  greatest  satirist  of  his  time,  was  likewise 
nuule  the  object  of  an  offunalvely  personal  attack  by  no  leas  a 
poet  than  Andrew  Marvell,  In  which  FJecknoe's  poverty.  Ida 
dress,  bis  mean  lodgings,  aod  emaciated  appearance,  were  ridU 
culed  witb  more  bad  taste  than  humor.  Flecknoe,  although 
not  a  genius,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  sucll 
merciless  abuse,  but  it  was  a  lime  of  hard  hilling  and  Drydeo 
had  no  light  baud.  The  enmity  of  the  great  saiirist  seems  to 
have  been  inspired  by  nothing  more  than  n  petty  reeentmeot 
agnliiBl  Flecknoe  for  bis  weU'merited  attack  upon  the  cod- 
lemporarj  stage,  of  which  Dryden  was  one  of  the  pillars,  for  - 
Its  immorality  and  worth lessneas.  The  poem  opens  with  the 
abdication  of  Flecknoe  (who  In  fact  had  died  shortly  before) 
as  iibsolute  monarch  of  toe  ktngdam  of  Nonsense  la  favor  of 
Slindwull. 

Mao  f  Iseknoe.  Richard  Flbcknok,  an  Irish  poet,  wit.  and 
playwright,  wbo  settled  in  London  about  the  Restot-aiii^n  and 
becnme  a  minor  tlgure  in  Its  literary  lite.  He  died  about 
1678.  In  the  sub-title  we  find  the  real  object  of  the  anllre,  T. 
a.  (Tbomaa  Bbadwell).     Thomas  Shadwelt.  (Ift40-1693)  wu 

fiTomineut  among  the  Whig  writers  of  the  lime,  Dryden  beJDg 
dentifled  witb  Ibe  champions  of  the  opposing,  or  Tory,  party. 
CoDteropluou*  reference  Is  accordingly  made  lo  ShadweU  as 
tbe  "  true-blue  Protestant  poet,"  i.e.  the  vneomprotnitina.  or 
Vioroughgoin^  poetic  advocate  of  the  factiiin  arrayed  ngainst 
Church  uiid  King.  The  phrase  "  true-blue  "  being  usually  asso- 
ciated witb  the  Covenanters,  or  Preibyterhins  {U:b  Sudibnu, 
I.  191, and  Brewer's PAr(M«on(i  FnbU.  "Blue"),  tbe  Puritat), 
or  dissenting,  element  is  probably  here  meant,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Anglican,  or  Church,  party.  Shadwell  wrote  some 
Inferior  verse,  and  seventeen  comedies,  which  depict  tlis 
social  life  of  the  time  (and  pariicularly  Its  oddities,  or 
"  humoi's  ").  witb  more  truth  thnn  decency.  Bo  far  as  the 
plays  are  concerned  It  Is  generally  admitted  that  the  charge  of 
dulness  Is  undeserved. 

13S.— '-iO.  Ooodly  fabrlek.  Shadwell  wa*  a  man  of  huge, 
unwieldy  bulk,  and,  apparently,  of  gross  appearance.  Dryden 
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satirizes  )ils  corpulence  In  a  faraoui  descrlplion  of  nlm.  under 
the  nameof  Og,  In  the  Second  FiM  nl  Abtalom  and  AehUtiphet. 
In  wLich  be  is  plcitired  as  "rollfug  bnme"  from  a  Uveni 
"round  as  it  glube  and  liquored  every  cbink." — 29.  Harvoed 
and  8]iirla7.  Thohab  Hktwood  (1&81?-1M0?)  and  James 
Shibi^y  (1596-1606)  were  voluminous  dramatic  nrlters. 
Shirley  was  tLe  last  repreeeuUtlTe  of  the  ElizatMlhaD  drama 
(see  p.  604,  mpra).—SS.  Horwleh  (IrnggM.  "Tbis  stuff  appear* 
to  have  been  sacred  to  the  poorer  votaries  of  PamasBus  ;  and 
it  is  somewbal  odd  tbat  It  aeema  to  bave  been  tbe  dress  oF  our 
poet  bimself  In  tbe  earlier  stafee  of  bts  fortune."  (Scolt.) — 
8€.  King  Jelin  of  Portugal  An  allusion  to  some  vork  of 
Flecknoe'a  of  nbich.  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  uolbirg  ia  aow 
known. — 42.  Zpuu  blankets.  An  obscure  eipressioD.  One 
«f  Sbndwell's  plays  was  called  Bptom  Wtlli;  to  blanket,  or  toss 
in  »  blanket,  was  used  iu  the  general  sense  of  lo  puuisb; 
possibly  tbe  meaulug  is,  "such  a  ridiculous  spectacle  was 
never  seen,  not  even  In  your  Epsom  when  yiiii  tuss,  or  puoisb, 
everything  In  your  bluukete."  but  Ibe  explaDallon  Is  far  from 
satlafaclory. — fiO.  Horning  toast.  In  Dryden's  day  iind  for 
some  time  later,  the  Thnmes  continued  to  be  used  as  a  ereai 
water-highway  by  tbe  LondonerB.  It  afforded  an  ordlnory 
and  conveuient  avenue  of  travel,  and  was  also  a  resort  o>' 
pleasure-seekers.  Tbe  river  was  still  clear  ;  and  doubtless 
many  who  frequeuted  it  amused  Ibemeelves  by  throwing 
bread  or  toast  Into  tbe  water,  that  they  might  watch  tbe  fish 
struggle  for  the  frngmenla, 

139.— OS.  at.  Andrfi.  A  fashionable  dancing-master  of  tbe 
time.  M.  Psyohe.  The  name  of  a  very  inferior  opera  hy 
Shsdwell,  written  In  five  weeks  and  produced  in  1675—57. 
Singleton.  An  opera-sliiger  and  musician  then  somewhat 
rrominent.  He  took  the  part  of  Vallertui  (see  1. 69),  one  o(  the 
chief  chsracteiain  Bir  William  Davenant'sopera  of  ThtSUgeof 
Rlicdet. — 64.  Angnita  was  tbe  title  given  by  the  Romans  to 
I/indon  (LontUniTtm  Augu*la)  and  to  other  cities  lo  honor  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  Tbe  city  Is  not  Infrequently  thus 
referred  to  by  the  poets  of  tbe  sevenleenlh  end  elgbteeoth 
centuries.  (Bee  Qay's  Trivia.  111.  145  ;  Falconer's  Shipwreck, 
1.8.)— 6.^.  Fears  Inelinad.  The  Popish  Plot,  the  apprehensions 
of  civil  war,  tbe  arrest  of  Shaftesbury,  etc.,  bad  kept  Loodon 
In  s  panic  of  dreail  and  feverish  excitement. — 67.  Barbican. 
A  round  tower  of  Roman  construction  which  stood  near  tbe 
Junction  of  Barbican  Street  (to  which  It  bad  given  its  name) 
and  Alderajinte  Street  It  was  on  tbe  northern  line  of  the  old 
city  wall.  Hight  =  was  called  {A.  8.  Mian).— 72.  A.  Hnrswy. 
A  school  of  aciiog  established  In  1663  b^  Charles  II.  on 
petition  of  Thomas  Killigrew  anil  Sir  WUlUm  Davenanl.  and 
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deiisDCd  to  furoisL  actors  for  the  iheatrM  uodcr  the  nuntge- 
meot  ot  tbe  petltiooen.  The  right  to  "  act  pluys  aud  enier- 
tataments  oF  tbe  stsge"wa8  given  iu  Lhe  paleui,  and  al  tbe 
Nursery  yoiitLful  asplraDts  made  their  flrai  crude  attempt*. 
Fepya  vlalted  it  and  found  "  ibe  music  better  tbaa  we  looked 
for,  and  tbe  acting  not  worse,  because  I  expected  as  bad  a> 
could  be;  und  I  was  nnt  much  mistaken,  for  it  woiso."  Diary, 
Feb.  2i.  tSTS.  See  also  ib„  Aug.  3,  1664,  and  Motloy's 
Famoui  Playt,  p.  llj,  etc.— TS.  Hazlmia*.  Maxituin.  the 
deSant  hero  of  Dryden's  Tyrannie  Lot!«.~bl.  SlmklD  "wiia  » 
cobbler  in  mt  interlude  of  ibe  day.  Shoemiiking  was  especially 
styled 'the geutlecraft.'"  [Bales. )~tiS.  Clinebst  =  puus.  (See 
Johnson's  Diet.;  Popes  Dunciad.  1.  HU.)— H4.  Pantaa.  a  noted 
punster.— 87.  Dakkar  (Tbomas),  eir.  10T0-163T.  an  Elizabethau 
dramatist  BBtirized  by  Beu  Jnusoa  in  Tkt  PoeUnUr, 

140.-ei.  Worlds  ot  msar*.  "miadwell  tmnalated,  or 
ratbcr  Imitated,  Holtdre's  L'Avart,  under  tbe  title  of  Tht 
Miter."  (Scott,)  TVte  HvmoaritU  Is  also  the  name  of  one  of 
^badwell's  plays;  ijunwiuf  (1.  98)  is  a  character  in  it,  while 
Bruce  sppeura  lu  another  pluy.  The  VMnoto.  Both  are 
liescHbtd  as  gentlemen  of  wiL.~97.  Hmt  Bnnhilt  and  distant 
Vatllng  BttMt.  Buublll  was  In  what  were  then  the  outskirts  of 
tbe  City  In  a  uortherly  direction.  The  Watllng  Street  here 
referred  to  Is  Hppareutly  tbe  short  street  of  that  name  that.  In 
Dryden's  time  as  now,  led  Into  the  open  apace  back  of  Sl 
Paul's.  The  NuTiery,  the  scene  of  MacFleknoe's  nbdicatioa. 
WHS,  Id  general  terms,  between  the  two  points  (see  n.  to  11.  67 
and  72,  lupra),  but  nearer  to  Butiliill.  A  good  map  of  London 
will  make  the  eiact  relatlou  of  the  places  clear;  the  sense  is 
that  Ihoy  came  from  nortli  and  south.— 102.  Ogleby  (John), 
1900-1676.  A  Scotch  TeralHer,  now  chiefly  remembered  bj 
the  satiric  alluslooH  of  Dryden  and  Pope  {Danciad.  I.  141  and 
828).  He  was  dancing -master  to  tbcEail  of  Strafford,  and  Isiei 
published  translations  nf  Vergil  aud  Homer. — 104.     — ""   * 


Ascanlus  depended  tbe  succession  and  the  fuiuie  f>reatness 
of  Rome.  (See  Virgil's  yfinrtd,  paMtm.)—!  10.  Oloriie,  I.e.  a 
sacred  Ijeht,  or  Qre;  often  used  to  signiry  the  nimbvm  of  a 
saint.  Tba  reference  here  Is  to  tbe  harmless  flame  Ihat  played 
about  the  head  of  the  young  iDlus  (Ascatdus);  a  portent  of 
royal  power  {jBn.  II.  683).  Dryden  In  bis  trimslaiton  of  the 
passage  uses  the  same  word,  "lambeui."  to  describe  the  tlame 
that  he  here  applies  lo  "  dulne8s."~12().  SloUter.  Used  here 
in  it*  primary  meaning  of  Uftwa  opposed  lo  deiUr,  right. 
dextritu.  The  accent  should  be  on  the  second  syllable  (see 
Diet ).    The  ftoti,  or  orb,  represcntiug  the  world  and  heuc* 
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■onwtlmei  callad  the  fMund  (Si.  momfc),  wm  tn  emblem  of 
rojBl  power  borrowed  from  Ibe  Romao  emperon.  Engltah 
wverclgos  "  ^leld  It  to  their  rigfit  hand  nt  coroDallon,  Mid 
carried  It  In  their  bft  on  tbefr  return  to  WoaimlDsier  Hall." 
(Hare'e  Walit  in  Londcn.  386.)  (See  aleo  Ben.  V.  IV.  t.  217, 
and  Macbeth,  IV.  1.  12I.)-I3S.  Beeeidad  rmjilu.  I.e.  the 
opera  o(  F*]/e!u  wbich  was  suDg,  or  recorded.  To  ting  Ib  one 
of  tbe  accepted  meiiDiDgs  of  to  rwrord/  "  To  hear  the  )n-k 
r«e»nl  her  iiy'i'i"*-"  (furfex.)  A  reeordtr  ii  a  amall  flute, 
aalu  ffiwfff 

141.-136.  PoppiM.  •■Perbapa  In  allualon  to  Bbadwell's 
frequent  uae  of  opinm  ai  well  •■  to  bla  dulneSB."  (Scoli.)— 
149.  TIrtiuMai.  Tht  Virtuoto  wai  a  comedy  of  ahadweil'i, 
flnt  produced  in  1070.  Poor  Bbadwetl  wae  accuaed  bj  acme 
of  too  mucb  banc,  hence  tbe  ch&rge  to  that  he  wrote  with  tbe 
■lowneia  that  diidoiei  incapadtj. — 101.  Oentio  Oaern,  I.e. 
Blr  GMrce  Bttieridge  (oA-.  1080-1689).  He  was  a  famous  wit, 
flne  gentTemaa,  and  comedf  writer ;  the  companion  of  Sedlaf, 
Bocheater,  and  other  gay  cburtiera  of  Cbailn  n.'a  court. 
Dorimam,  IamU,  etc,  an  charadera  in  hia  comediei.  Tbe 
contrast  ia  between  the  intentional  frivoUl;  of  inch  jaaag 
ezqofaltea  n  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  or  the  gay  and  unprincipled 
Dorimant,  who  are  at  leaat  amusing  In  their  folly,  and  tbe  un- 
intentional but  Inevitable  dulnese  of  Sliadwell's  personages. 

142.— 168.  Alien  Bedley,  Le.  Sir  Cbartw  Bedley  (1689-1101), 
alluded  to  aboTO  at  tbe  companion  of  Etheridge,  and  like  blin 
a  wit  and  patron  of  literature.  Be  ia  called  <dUn  becatiae 
be  aaslsted  Shadwell  with  hia  comedy  of  Bpiom  WOU,  or, 
as  Dryden  inalnuatea,  larded  Ita  prose  with  a  wit  alien  to 
its  natlTe  dtilness. — lOS.  Bir  TemaL  A  grandiloquent  and 
conceited  character  Id  "Hm  TirHiMO.  The  inslnjiatlon  is  that 
Bhadwell  himself  wrote  in  th< 
character,  and  that  he  uses  il 
i.e.  certain  dedleattona  of  his  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
NewcaaUe.~179.  Hleander,  a  lover  In  the  opera  of  F*j/cAe.~ 
IBtt.  Hew  hnmonra  (see  tHoduwU.  p.  026-6).  To  iiDderstand 
thto  passage  and  its  context,  we  must  remcitiber  that  Shadwell 
a8i>!red  lr>  be  a  follower  of  Ben  Jnnson,  aud  thnt  in  preseotlng 
■' liumourB,"  or  types  of  eccenlrlciiy.  he  followed  Jonson's 
lead.  Drjiden  baa  particularly  In  niiiid  some  lines  of  eulogy 
oo  Jnnsou  In  the  epilogue  to  Bhadwell's  HumimrUU,  wliereitl 
a  humour  is  described  as  "  tbe  bias  of  the  miod  "  : — 
"Bv  wblobwJLhTloleDce  'Ugona  oay  Inclined; 
It  m&ken  our  actloni  leao  on  one  Kide  itlJl. 
And  In  all  changM  UiM  «B7  benda  our  wUl." 

Dryden,  in  parapbraslng  this  passage,  declares  that  dalness  is 
the  weight,  or  biat,  which  iDcUnes  alTBbadwell'a  writing  toward 
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itupidlty.  <See  Diet,  for  ori^Dal  meaoloe  of  bii$,  ndcf., 
e.E..  TA0  Tamit^  cf  the  Sfirme,  IV.  5.  3S.>— 193.  HoutaU. 
bMlf.  Tbe  ezpresBloD  Is  talceo  from  Ben  Jodmd'i  good- 
nalured  alluiiou  to  hta  own  bulky  person:  "  my  inounUin -belly 
and  my  rocky  fuce."  Dryden  admiu  tbat  Sbsdwell  did 
lodeed  resemble  Jonson  In  corpulence;  but,  unlike  Junson's,  hU 
k  size  wllbout  mind;  lils  bloated  form  la  but  a  "  lympiny  of 
sense,"  i.e.  It  la  empty  or  hollow,  as  a  drum,  but  morbidly  in- 
flated by  a  wlDdydlsiensiou."  (See  "Tympany,"  Gent.  Met) 
A  very  liogabead,  In  this  MDse.  la  gross  mass  of  Ueeh,  he  is 
In  truth  but  a  "  kllderUo,"  or  dimiiiutive  banel,  tn  Wit,  or 
Intellect. 

143. — 204.  Klld  anagram,  Aaagrama,  acrostics,  poems  In 
Ibe  sbapeof  across,  an  altar,  etc.,  and  such  other  ingeoious 
trifles,  were  common  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  One 
of  George  Herbert's  poems  (Baiter  Win^tj  is  In  tlae  form  of  * 

Ealr  of  Winn.  Hales  refers  us  lolSpectator,  Nob.  58,  SO,  and 
lisraeli's  Ouriottiiei  of  Ziterafure,  "Literary  Follies." — 
213.  Brae*  and  Longrllls,  "Two  very  heavy  characters  in 
Bhadwell's  Virliiiao.  whom  be  calls  gentlemen  of  wit  and  good 
sense."  (Derrick.)  These  two  gentlemen  dispose  of  Sir  Formal 
Trifle  in  the  midst  of  his  declamation  by  unfastening  a  trap- 
door on  which  he  la  standing,  whereupon  he  preclpllauly  dis- 
appears. 

ACHITOPHEL. 
AiM^on  amj  Aehitopli«l.  from  which  this  extract  ia  taken,  is 
the  earliest  of  Dryden's  satires,  and  among  the  greatest  satire* 
of  tbe  literature  iu  brilliancy  and  incisive  power.  It  was  di- 
rected BgaiuBt  the  versatile,  able,  but  unscrupulous  politician, 
Antiiony  A»hley  Cooper,  Lord  8hafU$bury.  who  appears  in  it 
under  the  name  of  Achltophel.  The  poem  was  written  towatda 
tbe  close  of  1681.  at  a  critical  juncture  iu  public  affairs. 
Sbafteabury  (who  had  opposed  the  succession  of  the  king's 
brother  James,  and  favored  tbat  of  the  Duke  of  MonmouUi) 
was  then  In  the  Tower  awaiting  bis  trial  for  high  treason. 
Drydea,  believing  tbat  Bbaftesbuiy  had  nearly  prMlpltated  a 
civil  war,  found  in  tbe  revolt  of  Absalom  and  Acbilophel,  the 
former  counsellor  of  David  (JL  &im,  iv.),  a  Biblical  parallel 
sufficiently  close  for  his  purpose.  The  tremendous  indictment 
of  Shaftesbury  in  the  passage  quoted  la  a  masterpiece  of  pill- 
less  nnalysb  and  satiric  portrailure.  Sbaftesbiiiy's  character 
and  career  have  been  much  discussed  :  the  student  should  com- 
tbe  views  expressed  by  Dryden  with  those  of  llacatilay, 
D.  Christie.  H.  D.  Traill,  and  others. 
1M.  Unllzad  in  prlneiplM  and  plaM.  See  any  life  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  for  an  account  of  the  daring  changes  whicb 
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twenty  jremra  before  Drydeu'i  satire,  Sbailcsbury,  tbeii  £.. 
Asblaj  Cooper,  eaffered.  In  a  carrlage-accideot.  an  injur;  from 
whicb  he  never  entirely  recovered. 

144.— 176.  Th*  triple  bond  be  broke.  A  "Triple  Altiance" 
ma  concluded  betneen  Holland,  Bwedea.  and  England  In 
1668.  This  "  bond  "  was  broken  by  an  Inriimous  secret  treaty 
with  France,  known  as  the  Trealv  of  Dover  (1670).  Bbafiea- 
bury  waa  one  of  the  signers  of  this  treaty,  although  kept  fa 
Ignorance  of  some  of  lis  provisions.  Three  years  later  he  ad- 
vocated a  second  war  with  (be  Dutch,  one  of  the  original 
parties  to  the  "triple  bond."  In  a  famous  speech.  The  "  for- 
eign yoke  "  referred  to  is  ihat  of  France,  really  forwarded  by 
the  secret  understanding  between  Charles  and  Louis  at  the 
Treaty  of  Dover,— 188,  Abatkdln.  A  Hebrew  word  sigcifying 
"the  fathers  of  the  nation,"  I.e.  the  Judges.     As  Lord  Chan- 


A  SONG  FOR  ST.  CECILIA'8  DAY. 

146.  St.  Cecilia,  Tiivln,  martyr,  was  a  Roman  lady  of  the 
third  century.  According  to  the  legend,  she  sang  hymns  of 
praise  to  tbe  accompaniment  of  an  organ  (by  which  we  are  to 
nnderaland  an  instrument  similar  to  tiie  Pandean  pipes),  and 
so  beautiful  were  her  strains  that  an  angel  descended  from  tbe 
■klea  to  listen  to  her.  She  has  consequently  been  lalien  as  the 
patron  saint  of  sacred  music,  and  In  painting  iscummonly  rep- 
resented with  her  organ.  (For  a  fuller  account  see  Urs.  Jam*- 
■on'i  Siicred  and  LigendnTy  Art.)  The  poem  Is  not  merely 
nominally  but  literally  a  song,  beitig  composed  for  musical 

Srodnction  at  the  festival  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  fiovember  22, 
187.  A  musical  society  had  been  formed  In  London  which 
bad  I  concert  on  thai  day  every  year,  the  Aral  of  their  per- 
formances on  record  tafclog  place  in  1683.  Drydcn  wrote  his 
famous  ode  Aierajider's  Ftait,  1607,  for  this  same  society,  Tbe 
subject  waa  often  attempted  by  succeeding  poeta.  Addison 
wrote  a  Bonn  for  St,  Geedia't  Day,  a  tame  and  very  indifferent 
production,  and  Pope  contributed  a  well-knowti  ode  on  the 
saine  subject.  (For  fuller  account,  with  a  list  of  tbe  poets  and 
muaiclaOB  who  coinposed  odes  for  this  day,  see  .Malone's  Ed. 
of  Dryden's  Prott,  Workt,  IL  876.)  Dryden's  5ono  waa  first  set 
to  music  by  an  Italian,  one  Giovanni  Baptlsta  Drayahl,  and 
agalu  in  1737  by  Handel.  The  treatment  of  music  in  the  Bong 
Is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  comprebeoslve.  Beginning  ana 
cioiing  with  music  In  relation  io  the  uolTerse,  as  the  originator 
and  ender  of  the  "  frame  "  of  things,  the  Intermediate  portion 
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is  devoted  to  music  In  lu  effect!  od  buman  emotions,  or  aa  the 
ralaer  nod  queller  of  bum&npasiions. 

1.  From  Darmon;,  etc.  TbU  Idea  of  tbe  uuivvrae  taking 
form  out  of  a  chaoa  of  discordaut  atoms  (brougb  tbe  power  oi 
music,  or  barmony,  Is  Id  guiieral  accord  wltb  the  leacbings  of 
Pytbsgoras.  That  pbilosupber  reverenced  order  as  ibe  central 
principle  of  tbe  universe :  be  cousequeutly  laid  great  atresa  on 
matbemalics  and  on  music,  boib  beiug  eipreselous  of  exact  re- 
latioiiB — or  the  order  vrbich  be  regnrded  as  the  ba^  of  ibings. 
From  tbese  views  grew  bin  familiar  doctrine  of  ihe  "  muaic  of 
tbe  spberea."  (See  Smith's  (Mat*.  IMeU,  "  Pylbagoras,"  and 
Plato's  Hepublie,  Bk.  X.)  These  Ideas  seem  to  bave  been  fre- 
quvuUy  referred  to  by  tbe  English  poets  preceding  Drjden. 
(dee  Memltl.  of  Ven.  V.  I.  Stt.  and  Millona  Bymn  oa  tht 
Jfativitff,  XII.,  XIII.)  IniVr.  Lo*l  we  have  tbe  same  contraat 
between  the  order  of  creation  and  the  warring  elemenls  of 
chauB.  Drydeo,  1,  7,  "bot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,"  follows 
Milton's  description  of  chaos  word  for  word.  (Bee  Par,  Lett. 
II.  8td.}~3.  This  nniTeTsal  frama.  I.e.  tbe  whole  fabric  of 
creation.  (Cf.  Par  Loit,  v.  158,  "TMav  univertal  frame  Ihua 
woudrous  fair,"  etc.,  and  Addisou,  "  The  spacious  Himament 
on  high,"  p.  15S.)— 10,  Dlapasoa.  (Ur.  ditr  =:  through,  and 
«aS(uf  i=all.)  Nature,  or  creation,  proceeds  aa  through  tbe 
•even  notes  of  tlia  musical  scale,  closiug,  or  compleiiug,  tbe 
diapton,  or  octavo.  In  man.— 17.  Jabal,  tbe  inventor  of  Ibe 
lyre  and  flute.    (See  Gtnetit  Iv.  19-21.) 

14:6.— ftj.  Flats.  Tbe  old  EnglisU  tlute,  orJtuM-o-Aw,  wblck 
was  played  from  tbe  end  like  our  flageolet,  must  be  bere  bi- 
tended,  as  tbe  modern,  or  German,  flute  did  not  come  into  use 
in  England  until  some  half  a  century  later.  Tbis  Is  wortb 
noting,  as  one  of  Ihe  tlrsl  occasions  on  which  tbe  mod«m  flute 
was  successfully  Introduced  Into  an  oicbestral  score  was  In 
Handel's  musical  setting  of  this  Ods  In  17S9.  He  employed  it 
tor  a  solo  in  this  stanza. — 17.  To  mand=  to  improva  <ti  etm- 
ptete.     Tbe  conceit  is  mare  daring  than  reverent. 

147. — 50,— BeqaaoloiiB.  [Lat.  teguav  =  following  after,  pur- 
suiug.)  Tbu  word,  according  to  our  modem  taste,  gives  tbe 
line  a  pedantic  and  decidedly  unpoelic  character.  It  ia 
milablehereas  just  such  a  Laiiuism  as  disflgured  much  of  tbe 
English  poetry  of  tbe  earlier  eighteenth  century.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  any  poet  from  Cbaucer  to  the  last  of  the  Ellz»- 
bethani,  or  any  poet  (eicepl  a  belated  follower  of  Pope)  from 
Wordsworth  to  our  own  day,  would  bave  emploved  such  an 
expression  :  Ibe  brand  of  tbe  eigtateeuth  century  la  on  it.  Cf. 
Ciiwper,  Tiuk :  •'  Tbe  stHble  yields  a  lUreoraeeout  beep,"  etc, 
etc.— 53.  Tooal  breath.  The  primitive  nature  of  tbe  ao-called 
organ  associated  witb  BL  Oecua  may  throw  aome  light  on  tbi* 
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SMMge.  lUphHl'i  picture  of  tli«  ntnt  with  an  orgaa  msda. 
nke  pipe*,  to  be  blowu  witbout  tuj  mechulcal  appliaocM, 
would  mftke  tbia  fd«  funHiu- ;  on  the  otber  buid  the  oriraD  la 
mil  Mid,  Id  the  Ungiuge  of  organ- builders,  lo  "speah"  &Dd 
to  "  be  voiced." — Si.  An  anpl  heftrd.  TIiIb  favorite  iocideDt 
in  the  legead  of  the  ulut  U  Bgain  alluded  to  by  Drjden  In  the 
Glodog  lliiea  ot  Aitaandtr't  Fetut,  and  by  TeDDj'wn  in  hie 
FUiaeeifArt: 


SS.  Onad  ehoraa.  Tbli,  by  reverting  again  to  the  Ides  with 
which  the  poem  bwan,  givea  a  greater  unity  to  the  piece. 
VataiM  (1.  9)  maj  reallj  be  conaidered  as  equivalent  to  dit- 
tolM  or  ditMtnpoM  /  muaic  la  the  eaaeutlal  principle  nhlcb 
brought  order  out  of  cLaoe;  and  muaicat  theaound  of  the  laat 
trump,  ahall  be  the  tlgnal  for  the  deetnictlon  of  the  harmony 
of  the  unlveneL 

ALEXAKDER'S  FEAST.  OR  THE  POWER  OF  MUBIO. 
The  Immediate  occaalon  of  the  compoaltloo  of  tbla  ode. 


bn^e,  Dryden  Mt  up  all  night  to  write  it,  being  aoairuckw 

the  subject  that  be  could  not  leave  the  poem  until  it  naa  com- 
pleied.  (See  Warton't  Eway  on  Pppe.)  The  real  theme  ot  the 
ode  is  given  in  the  sub-title,  and  Ibe  circumstances  uodtrvblch 
the  power  of  music  la  displayed  are  well  chosen  and  highly 
dramatic  The  world -cod  queror,  at  the  pianacle  of  bis  glory, 
IsshowQ  aa  himself  conquered  by  and  made  subservient  io  the 
mightier  power  of  sonr.  Nevertheless,  while  the  ode  com- 
manda  our  admiration  Uir  Its  rewundlng  lines  and  splendid.  If 
iomewhat  pompous,  rhetoric,  It  falla  to  arouse  our  deeper  feel- 
ings. Mr.  Ghurtoo  Colllnaeays  with  iraib:  "  AUxaiuitr't  FeatI 
U  a  consummate  example  both  ot  metrical  skill  and  of  what  a 
comblnailoD  of  all  tbe  qualliiea  which  can  enter  Into  the  com* 
poaltllloD  of  rhetorical  masterpieces  can  efEect.  But  il  is  noih* 
tag  more."     {Bnayt  and  Studia,  p.  B9.] 

1.  For  Persia  won.  I.e.  tbe  feast  given  on  account  of  (or  In 
celebralion  of)  the  conquest  of  Persia.  The  Persian  Empire 
waa  finally  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Arbela,  B.C.  881,  ihe 
third  icreat  battle  of  the  invasion.— 9.  Thais.  An  Athenian 
noted  for  her  wit  and  beauty  who  accompanied  Alexander  on 
bU  expedition  ssslnst  Persia.    According  to  a  stoij  of  doubt- 
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till  &iithorItj  aht  beguHad  Alexander  iabi  Mtiiog  Are  lo  toe 
royal  palnce  of  Darius  at  Peraepolia  while  a  great  festiTal  wu 
being  held  and  the  king  wm  under  the  influence  of  wine.  (8r« 
Drydeii'i  alluaiou  lo  ibis  In  auuua  6.) 

14:8. — 30.  Tlmothaiu  "A.  celebrated  mualclan.a  na'ire 
of  Thebes  lu  Bceotla.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were  lufited 
to  attend  at  the  celebration  of  the  naptlala  of  A.lexaodeT  the 
Oreat.  He  excelled  particularly  in  playlai;  on  the  flute  ;  and 
his  performance  to  said  to  bare  animated  the  monarch  in  so 
powerful  a  degree  that  be  started  up  and  seiied  bis  arms — an 
Incident  whtcb  Dryden  bw  beautifully  Introduced  Into  Eng- 
lish poetry."  (iLnthon's  OUu*.  Diet.) — 3S.  Tha  aoag  began  (nw 
T«V«,  etc  Alexander  claimed  to  be  the  son  not  of  Philip  of 
HacedOQ,  but  of  Zeus  himself.  Plutarch — wbosaysihat  Jore 
is  supposed  to  baTO  visited  Olympiaa,  Alexander's  mother,  In 
the  form  of  a  serpent — quotes  Eratoetheoes  as  saying  "  that 
Olympias.  when  she  attended  Alexander  on  hia  war  to  tha 
army  lu  his  first  expedition,  told  blm  the  secret  of  bis  blrtb, 
Kod  bade  bim  behave  himself  with  couragu  suitable  to  his 
dlrine  extraction."  ("Life  of  Alexander.")  Shortly  before 
tbe  battle  of  Arbela,  Alexander,  apparently  intoxicated  by  his 
■ucceases.  had  consulted  the  famous  oracle  of  Juplcer  Ammoa 
In  tbe  Libyan  deaert.  where  his  claim  to  be  tbe  son  of  Zeus  had 
received  due  recognition.  Timotbeus,  with  skilful  flattery, 
begins  by  assuming  the  truth  of  Alexander's  pretensions. — 
20.  Belted  =:  dis^iiistd.^30.  O^pia.  I.e.  Olympias.  perhapa 
changed  euphonut  graUa  to  avoid  a  loo  sibilant  effect, 

150.— 109.  Lylian  maasnrsa.    See  L'AlUfra.  I.  136,  and  n. 

153.— 173.  Toe»Hrame  =  "aspeaklngstructure"  (Hales.) 

153.— 181.  Drew  an  angal  dovB.  See  Sotv/»r  SLGeema't 
Day,  L  5S  and  n. 

PRIOR. 

154.  Matthew  Pbiob  {16M-17ai)  was  a  wit,  ambas- 
■ador,  poet,  story-writer,  and  man  of  affairs.  Bom  shortly 
after  tbe  Restoration,  be  was  employed  in  stale  affairs  under 
William  and  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Aoue.  Hia  first  lit- 
erary success  was  In  Tbt  City  Mouta  and  the  Gtniniry 
MouMt,  written  In  conjunction  with  his  friend  Montague 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax)  to  ridicule  Dryden's  Hind  and  t/u 
Panlhtr.  Prior's  reputation  as  a  poet  now  rests  almost  eo- 
tlreiy  upon  bis  shorter  and  slighter  verse.  He  was  one  of  the  ' 
earliest  masters  of  society  verse  in  England,  and  anticipated 
by  macy  years  the  lightness  and  dexterity  of  such  modems 
as  Prasd,  Locker,  and  Dobson.  A  recent  writer  bas  pointed 
out  tbat Thomas  Hoore  baa  "more  than  once"  reproduced  the 
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TCTj  trick  kd6  tiim  of  Prior's  Teree.  (See  A.  Alter  Antieer, 
p.  16S.  Jdo.  Dennis,  The  Agt  of  Pope,  p.  BS.)  The  Tenea  T» 
a  Ohiid  of  (Quality  are  leee  cjolcal  and  more  pleulag  than, 
moit  of  bis  worh,  but  A  Belter  Antutr  is  probtbly  ■  mora 
repreaeiitatlTe  example  ot  his  maoDer. 

ADDISON. 

166.  Joseph  Addisok  (1612-1110),  Although  kcown  to  ui 
■s  »  mssler  of  prose,  gaitied  tbrougb  his  Terse  Bome  succegsea 
which  hsd  s  most  Imporlsot  influence  upon  bis  career.  Ilils 
iraa  notablj  the  cs«e  with  his  poem  to  Bomers,  bU  L&tin 
▼erses  to  HonlaKue,  his  poem  of  Tht  Campaign,  which  wod 
him  the  faror  of  a  Prima  Minister  and  £ilOO  ayear,  and  bis 
tragedy  of  Cato,  which  took  the  town  br  storm.  These  poems, 
however,  have  had  little  laaling  value.  Outside  of  bis 
prose,  AddisoD's  most  enduring  work  is  probably  aa  a  hjmii- 
'  writer.  Borne  of  lila  hymns  are  Hill  sung,  and  continue  part 
of  the  re]ig;iout  life  of  thouunde,  nod  In  this  province  of 
poetry  he  has  been  well  called  the  foreninner  of  Watts  and 
Wesley.  The  Hj/mn  or  (Mb  selected  as  an  example  of  Addi- 
son's verse,  flnt  appeared  In  Tht  Bpeelator.  No.  469.  In  the 
essay  which  precedes  the  poem  Addison  Is  spettking  of 
the  glories  of  nature  as  a  conflrmailon  of  fsiih  In  a  Su- 
preme Creator.  He  then  Introduces  the  veraes  as  follows; 
".  .  .  The  pealmlst  has  very  beautiful  strokes  of  poetry  to  this 
purpose  in  that  exalted  (traiu,  '  The  heavens  declare  tlie  glory 
of  Qod  :  and  the  firmament  shoneth  bis  handiwork.  One 
day  telletb  anotber :  and  one  night  certlfietb  another.  There 
Is  neither  speech  nor  languaee  :  but  their  voices  are  beivd 
among  them.  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  the  lands: 
and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.'  As  such  a  bold 
and  sublime  manner  of  tfainklnK  furnished  very  noble  matter 
for  an  ode,  the  reader  may  see  It  wrought  Into  the  following 

;.  Traa*.  ■  Bee  Sena  for  St.  Ceeaia'i  Day,  I.  S,  and  note. 


tony  as  the  "«fvtiM/of  ourdampnacloun."    {PardimeT'iTale, 
I.  88.) 

157. — 21.  Ib  reason's  aar,  etc.  Music  has  been  associated 
with  tbe  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  many  writers 
and  In  many  ways  We  are  told  in  the  Bible  how  "Themoru- 
iog  stars  sang  together:"  tbe  Greeks  philosophised  about 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  Shakespeare  declares  that  only 
the  gross  flesh  preventa  us  from  hearing  oach  single  orb  In  Its 
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course,  "  slill  qulrlus  t 

was  reterred  lor  AadlsoD,  Uie  eober  pro« 

good  MUM,  to  deckM  that  tbew  celesusl  rejokiugi  mo  audi- 

bl«  to  tbe  «ar  of  reason.    -(See  Dirdes,  St.  Oeeilia't  Day, 


GAY. 

JoHK  Qat  (1688-1782),  a  man  of  easy-goiDg  lempemneDt 
and  careleu  good  nature,  wa«  a  friend  of  Pope's  and  one  of 
the  moet  popular  poeU  of  his  time.  His  mock-heroic  poem, 
.  Wina,  appeared  iu  1710.  He  wrote  Kvera]  comsdies,  and  bit 
B*ggart  Opera  (1T3T)  scored  a  great  nicctis*.  Hla  miikute  d». 
Bcrlptlous  of  Londou  life,  as  Id  bis  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walk- 
ing the  Slreeti  of  London  (1716),  hare  a  permaneDt  Intereat  aod 
value.  Alibough  his  song  o(  Blaek-ej/ed  Stuan  lins  beeo 
wiil«ly  pimular,  it  is  distinctlr  of  ao  ielerior  qualitf,  Tlie 
F^V-""*  FabUi  in  Verte  (1737)  are  mildly  amualng  und  not 
devoid  of  cleTemesa. 

FABLE  XVni.    THE  PAIHTER,  ETC. 

168.— S7.  BnitM  =  busts  (lul.  boMto). 

ON  A  LAP  DOG. 

160.— 15.  KeeUln  pinners.  Tlie  long  flaps  belonging  to  a 
lady's  headdress— which  hang  down  each  side  of  the  face. 
These  were  made  of,  or  sometfraes  trimmed  wltli,  lace.  Titer 
are  freouently  mentioned  ia  the  literature  of  tbe  pedod. — 24. 

^.      .  T*  .__  j-_   «_it-     -.^       r>t     .iia*.^*  1»..J.»  -t.-t.k 


pliyii 


a  lap-deg  tall*,  etc.    Cf.  "Not  louder  shrteka  to 

ig  henven  are  cast,  when  husbands,  or  when  It^nlogi 
le  their  last."    (Oape  ef  the  Look.  III.  1S7.) 

POPE. 

190.  Albxandbr  Pope,  the  poetic  successor  of  Drjden 
and  the  represeotatlTe  poet  of  the  Augustan  Age.  was  born  in 
1683  aod  died  ia  1744.  His  Bitay  on  Oritiettm  (1711)  wsa 
enthusiastically  receiTed,  aud  T/i»  lli^M  of  the  Lode  (1713)  and 
other  poems  placed  hlin  In  the  Irani  rank  of  the  poets  ot  his 
time.  In  many  ru9)>ecL9  iju  is  obviously  a  follower  of  Drydeo; 
but  he  haa  more  grace,  seutlmenl,  and  ilellcocy  of  fancy,  with 
far  less  iniellecluul  force  and  masculine  power.  Biiii)-.poeU 
were  satirists,  both  exti^uslve  translators  from  tlie  classics: 
Drydeu  argued  In  verse  on  questions  ot  theology,  aud  Pope 
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_A  the  diaphuious  hues  und  Ughtnew  of  &  sosp-bubble,  i. .  . . 
th«  wntlmenC  ot  The  Blegt/  to  an  Uf^ortunate  Lady,  or  the 
j^Utiefrom  Etaita  to  Abetard. 

THE  RAPE  OP  THE  LOCK. 

This  poem  belonga  lo  the  e&rlier  part  of  Pope's  career,  pn- 
cedlog  Lie  mtirw  Hud  philosophic  poema  aud  Lis  translatloos 
of  Homer.  Id  fU  origiQal  imd  shorter  form  it  appeared  la 
BerDftrd  Llntol's  Mua&iny  fn  1711-13.  It  was  well  received, 
and  Pope  determined  lo  alter  and  eolarse  It.  He  introduced 
the  Bupernatural  "  njachineiy  "  ot  the  Bflpb*  and  sjlphlds,  tbe 
.game  of  Ombre,  and  utber  new  features,  tbiu  Increasing  the 
original  two  caatos  to  Ave.  This  second  Teralon  appeared  in 
1714.  The  poem,  founded  on  an  actual  occurreuce,  was 
written  at  the  request  of  a  Mr.  Carjl.  One  Lord  Feire  cod- 
trived  to  abstract  a  locic  of  Mistress  Arabella  Feraior's  balr. 
Tbe  families  of  tbe  daring  lord  and  the  oSended  beauty  hav- 
ing been  estranged,  Mr.  Caryl,  anxious  to  reatore  peace,  asked 
Pope  to  write  a  poem  which  should  suggest  to  both  sides  tba 
kbMirditf  of  quarrelllDg  over  so  triflfng  an  affair.  Tbe  result 
waa  a  muaterpiece,  whicb,  If  not  his  most  ambitious.  Is  proba- 
bly Pope's  most  original  and  pleasing  contribu^on  U>  litent- 
ture. 

Casto  I.~S.  Caryll,  a  friend  of  Pope's  wbo  ConQded  to 
blm  the  Incident  on  which  tbe  poem  was  found«d. 

161.— 23.  Birth-night.  The  dressingat  courtat  the  btrth- 
nlgbt  balls  given  to  celebrate  the  blrthdavs  of  the  meml)ers  of 
the  royal  family,  was  unusunlly  splendid. — 1)3.  Silnr  t«ksn. 
The  piece  of  money  which  the  fairies  were  believed  to  drop  in 
the  shoe  of  Ibe  dilfgent  hiiusemsid  as  a  reward. 

1B2.— 14.  Bos.  "  Tbe  '  .&"z '  nt  tbe  theatre  and  the  '  Atn; ' 
in  Hyde  Park  are  frequently  mentioned  as  the  two  principal 
places  tor  the  itispUy  of  bediily  and  fashion."  (Elwin  )  62. 
Tea.  Pronounced  iag  until  tbe  middln  of  tbe  eighteenth  cen- 
lury.  (See  EnglM  Pail  and  PreieTii.  by  B.  C.  Trench,  p.  182.) 
In  Canto  III,  I.  fi,  tta  ihymes  with  cbey.—S8.  To  their  flist 
•Ismaats,  etc.  Pope  ht'i-e  makes  skilful  use  of  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  a  sect  known  as  the  Rosicruclans.  who  held  that 
each  of  tbe  four  elements  was  inhabited  by  a  distinct  order  of 
spirits.  The  idea  ot  substituting  ihe  souls  of  deceased  mortals 
for  the  elemental  spirits  Is  an  ingenious  variation  of  Pope's. 

1S3,— lOS.  Froteotloa  claim  =  "claim  to  protect  Ibee." 
The  language  here  la.  lo  say  the  least,  ambiguous;  on  their 
lace  tbe  woids  might  mc-au  "  claim  to  be  proiecied  by  thee." 
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165.  Canto  II. —IS.  IMk  an  )wi  fcto.  A  belter  renderin; 
haa  beea  wiggMted  by  Wakefield:  "Look  j»  her  face,  aod  yoB 
foreet  tbem  ill." 

lUS.— 100.  Forbalow.  A  pleated  or  gathered  flouDce.  Dr. 
JobnioD  kItm  bd  Innproiuptu  deriTatioa  of  thla  word  (/wr  and 
boW),  wTtti  the  following  defiaition :  "fur  sewed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  eninnent:  aa  ornameDt."  (JnliaMn'a  Did. 
Bw  Kiio Speelator.  HO.  119.)— US.  Tludropt,  "  that  is  her  ear- 
drops, aet  with  brill  iaa  la."  (Wakefleld.)— 368.  Do  than  CriaplMa. 
Note  that  the  name*  of  these  splrita  correspond  to  their  several 
charges.  Wakefield  says  that  "to  crisp"  wu  frequently  uaed 
by  the  earlier  writers  for  "to  curl "  (Lat,  eritpo). 

169.  CtNTO  III.— 8.  IM.     See  C.  I.  1.  62  and  a.  mpra. 

1 70.— 37.  Ombr*.  A  game  of  cards  ot  Spanish  origin.  It 
was  pluyed  by  three  peraoas,  the  one  who  named  the  trump 
(In  Ihia  case  Bulinda)  playing  against  the  other  two  — 98.  K« 
Baato  follovad.  To  uaderstand  tlie  following  passage,  aome 
'knowledgu  of  Ihe  game  of  ombre  la  required,  for  daacrlp- 
tion  of  which  see  Hoyle's  GatitM,  under  "Quadrille."  llie 
MjtadoTM-apadiiU,  or  "Spi^nno,"  ManOU.  or  "  UaDillio," 
and  AifCa— were  the  three  principal  cards,  and  nuked  r«- 
apectlvely  as  first,  second,  and  third  in  power.  BpadSit  was 
alwaya  the  ace  of  ipadea,  and  Batto  the  ace  of  clubs ;  bat 
JfanfU*  depended  upon  the  trump.  With  a  black  trump 
(spndes  or  clubs)  Uanille  was  the  two  of  trumpa  :  wiUi  a 
red  trump  (hearts  or  diamonds)  Hanllle  was  the  seven  iX 
truinna. 

111.— 01.  Fan,  the  highest  card  in  the  game  of  Loo,  is 
the  koftve  o(  clubs,  or  sometimes  the  knave  of  tbe  trump  snlL 

172.— 93.  OodllU.  "If  either  ot  the  antagoniau  made 
more  tricks  than  the  ombre  (see  n.  C.  Ill,  1.  ST,  tupra)  the 
winner  took  tbe  pool  and  the  ombre  bad  to  replace  it  for  the 
uextgame.    Ttils  whs  called  eodSh."    (Blwln.) 

173.-122.  Seylla.  See  Anthon's  Clou.  Diet,  under 
"Nisus,"  and  Ovid's  JfDt^m.  VIII.  The  Bcyllaberementioned 
must  be  disti[iguialied  from  tbe  monster  of  that  name  aaaod- 
sted  with  Charybdis  In  tlie  Odj/iuv  and  elsewheie. 

174.— le.'i.  Atalastls.  TAt  Nta  AUanti:  pub.  1T0»,  was 
a  popular  and  scandalous  book,  suited,  according  to  Warbnr- 
ton,  to  the  taste  of  the  "  belter  vulgar."  Hales  reminds  us 
that  it  was  one  ot  tbe  works  in  Leonora's  library.  (See  9p«e- 
lator.  No.  87.>— 178.  UnraaUtsd.  That  which  cannot  be  re- 
sisted; Irresistible. 

CAino  IV.  — 18.  TTmhrtel.  Let.  umbra,  a  shade,  and  om- 
brfftr.  shade-bringing. 

17A. — 16.  Bplsen.  An  organ  of  tbe  body  whose  function 
ia  uncertain  :    formerly  auppoaed  to  be  tbe  seat  of  angei. 
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/  used  Id  tbe 
lait  teate,  and  Austin  Dotwcm  c«l)«  ft  the  fMtalooBble  eigh- 
teeDth-ceDturr  disorder.— 20.  TIm  drMdcd  Mat.  etc.  Wby  tbe 
etui  wind?  (Seo  Cowper'a  Talk.  Bk.  IV.  8M.)-88.  Bight- 
diwt.  "  The  pown  or  night-dra*  at  Fope  is  the  dreadng-gowii 
o(  our  day."    (Elwin.) 

176> — 16.  Angeli  In  masliiBM,  I.e.,  comloe  to  llie  aid  of 
niRuklnd.  la  Pupe'a  time  "machine"  dgolled  the  super. 
DAtural  agency  In  a  poem  ;  thus  In  The  Bap*  i^tht  Lock,  the 
machinery  consists  o(  ^Iphs  and  sjrlphtdei ;  fn  the  IKad,  of 
gods  and  goddesses.  "Tbe  cbanglng  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into 
wnter-nympbi  Is  the  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole 
jEneid."  (Addison.)    Halea  compares  Lat.  Dmt  m  maehina 


▼apora  which  were  reputed  t( 


a  cool  her  healed  brains. 
,  .ST.     "The  curl-papers  of 
hair  used  to  be  fashioned  with  strips  of  pliant  lead."  (Crok«r.) 

ITS.— 118  In  ths  sonnd  of  B«w,  i.e.,  within  the  soand  of 
the  ImIIs  of  St.  Hary  le  Bow,  an  old  and  famous  church  in 
the  heart  or  London.  Id  Pope's  lime  the  City,  or  old  part  of 
London  In  tbu  vlclniiy  of  this  church,  was  aroided  by  fashion 
and  the  "wlls."  In  Qnib  Street,  In  this  locallly,  many  starr- 
ing back  writers  and  Bcrlbblera  had  lodgings.— 131.  Blr  Plonu 
=  Sir  Qeorge  Brown.  Speaking  of  ttie  effect  of  tbe  poem. 
Pope  says:  "Nobody  but  Sir  George  Brown  wai  angry,  and 
he  was  a  good  deal  so  and  for  a  long  time.  He  could  not  bear 
that  Sir  Flume  should  talk  nothing  but  nonsense."  (Spence'a 
Aneedottt.) 

179< — 1S6.  Bsbsa,  Pronounced  hohay.  Compare  Ua, 
note  to  C.  I.  1.  62. 

Cjisio  V. — 6.  Anna  bsn'd  and  Dido,  etc.  Look  up  this 
ailnsion  in  jSn4id,  Bk.  IV.— 7.  Clarissa.  "A  new  character 
introduced  In  tlie  subsequent  editions,  to  open  more  clearly 
the  moral  of  the  poem.  In  a  parody  of  the  speech  of  Sarpe- 
don  to  Glaucus  In  Homer."  Pope.  <See  Iliad,  Bk.  Xll. 
810-828.)- 14.  Slds-box.  In  thelbeatree  tbe  gentlemen  occu- 
pied Ibe  side,  and  Ibe  ladies  tbe  front,  boxeH. 

181.— 45.  Homar.  Compare  iitod.Bk  VIII.  69-75:  Verg. 
jE/uid.  Bk.  XII.  735-727.— 05.  Bodkin.  A  large  ornamental 
hairpin 

184.— 186.  BoMoOBda's  Lake  waa  a  "small  oblong  piece 
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of  natei  Dear  tbe  Pimllco  gate  of  Bt.  Jftmes  Park. "  (Croker.) 
1ST.  PulrldK*.  John  Partridge,  an  almnnac- sucker  and 
astrologer  uoied  (or  hli  ridiculous  predictions.  He  was 
ridiculed  b;  Swift,  Steele,  Addieou,  aod  oibers. 


184.— Tbis  poem  frnd  Ibe  ^tittU  of  BXoita  to  AMartt  are 
memorable  us  excursions  beyond  tbe  Kmiis  to  wbich  Pope's 
Terse  U  almost  luTnriubly  conHaed.  Critic,  moralist,  cyutc, 
satirist,  clever  triUer,  or  pbllosophlc  disputant,  Pope  bere 
comes  before  us  as  one  wbo  essays,  at  least,  tbe  language  of 
geoulue  patbos  and  passloD,  The  feeling  whicb  uoimates 
Uiese  poems  lias  seemed  to  some  to  have  tbe  uomlstakabte 
accent  of  siiiceiitj':  ocbers,  again,  regard  tbe  poems  as  skil- 
ful poetic  exercises,  rather  than  the  utterance  of  the  heart.  In 
ellhcr  case  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Ibeyare  distlngulsbed 
tij  a  flulsli  of  workmansblp  whicb  gives  tbem  a  beauty  ot  a 
cerlHin  kind.  Tbe  poems  first  appeared  io  a  collected  volume 
of  Pope's  verse  which  was  published  In  1717.  Tlte  subject  of 
the  Elegy  is  not  particularly  clear,  but  we  gather  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be  founded  upun  the  apparition  of  an  unfortunate 
lady  who,  persecuted  by  ber  guardian,  has  committed  suicide 
In  a  foreign  land.  Further  than  this  Ihe  story  Is  not  told  with 
sufSeient  definlteness  to  be  entirely  clear.  The  lady's  crime 
Is  that  sbe  aspired  too  high  and  loved  loo  well.  The  reason 
for  tbe  guardian's  alleged  severity  U  not  made  apparent.  Nor 
are  tbe  obscurities  ol  the  story  explainable  upon  Ihe  theory 
that  Pope's  verses  were  inspired  by  some  actual  occurrence,  the 
details  of  wbicb  he  did  not  choose  to  reveal.  Numerous  at- 
tempts were  made  by  tbe  earlier  critics  to  ascertain  or  to  maoD* 
faclure  the  origlDal  of  Pope's  poriralt.  but  with  no  satisfacloi; 
ref  ulL  It  Is.  apparently,  a  ' '  mere  study  in  eraollonal  cbarac- 
terizstion,"  and  if  there  are  defects  or  obscurities  in  tbe  nar- 
ralive.  Pope  appears  to  be  solely  responsible  tor  tbem.  Id 
fact,  the  merit  of  Ihe  poem  consists  neither  in  its  construction 
nor  In  iti  morality,  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  pointed  out.  Is  faulty. 
bui  In  the  sweetness  ot  its  rbythm  and  the  general  beauty  of 
Its  execution. 

EPISTLE  TO  DR.  ARBUTHHOT. 

188.— Tbe  following^ brief  account  of  this  poem  is  taken 
from  Leelle  Slepben's  Pop*  (B.  M.  L.  183):  "BoUngbroke, 
coming  one  day  in  his  (Pope's)  room,  look  up  a  Horace,  and 
observed  tiiet  the  first  satire  of  the  second  book  would  suit 
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Pope's  Btyle.  Pope  Iraoslated  It  In  a  morultiK  or  two,  aad 
MDl  It  to  preu  almost  immedfately  (1733).  .  .  .  IliU  aEaln  led 
to  bia  pulling  togeiher  Tht  BmtUt  to  Arbuthnot,  wLlcli  io- 
cludei  tbe  bitter  nttack  upon  Hervey,  as  pari  of  a  gooeral 
apoloffia  pro  vita  ma."  Dr.  Ajrbntbuot. — A  S<^olcb  pbyslclau, 
wit,  and  aulbot.  wbo  bad  early  seiiled  in  London  and  lind  be- 
ixtme- physician  in  onlioarj  to  Ibe  Queen.  He  was  one  of 
tbe  Inner  circle  of  London  wlis :  Iniimaie  nllb  Pope,  Swift, 
Os7,  and  other  men  of  leltera,  and — with  Pope  and  Bwift — on< 
of  ilie  fiiunders  of  the  Bcriblenis  Club.  As  ibe  poem  inijmates, 
he  was  Pope's  own  pbyslclan.  1.  Good  Ishn.— Pupe's  faithful 
WTvant  John  Searl«. 

IHV, — B.  Mj  fTot.  Pope's  famous  grotto  at  Twickenham 
WM  really  a  tunnel,  adorned  with  pieces  of  spar,  mirrors,  etc., 
leading  under  a  public    rood    that   intersected    the   poet'i 


ft  mint  for  coinage  established  here  by  Henry  VIII.  In  BudFolk 
House.  As  persons  were  exempt  from  arrest  vltbln  this 
district,  it  became  another  Alsatia,  a  place  of  rtfugc  for 
insolvent  debtors  and  criminals.  As  may  be  supposed,  poor 
authors  often  had  to  take  sanctuary  there.  A  good  account 
Of  it  la  given  in  Thornburr's  Oht  andNeic  l/>ndim.  V.  VI. 
p.  60. — lb.  Is  there  a  paison,  etc.  Supposed  lo  be  one  Law-  ' 
rence  Eosden,  rector  of  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire. — Bsmosad  = 
befogged,  muddled.— S8.  Aithor  =  Arthur  Moore.  Esq.,  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  political  and  social  llfeof  the  time.  Bis 
Diddy  son  was  James  Moore  Sm^the,  a  dissipated  fop.  who 
had  excited  Pope's  petty  and  easily' provoked  resentment  by 
Inserting  without  permission  some  then  unpublisbed  lines  of  ' 
Pope's  into  his  comedy  the  Ritai  Modt*.  (Bee  '■  Smythe  "  In 
L.  Stephen's  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.) — 25.  Poor  Corans.  According 
lo  Horace  Walpole,  Comus  was  Lord  Robert  Walpole,  a  son 
of  tbe  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Robert's  wife,  MHrgaret,  a 
daughter  of  Siunuel  Rolle,  Esq.,  left  her  husband  in  1784. — 
III.  I'm  iptd,  i.e.,  ruined,  undone;  our  modern  phrase  "done 
for"  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent,  (Cf.  Shaks.  "1  am 
aped."  Bovuo  and  Julitl.  IIL  1.  M  ;  Taming  of  t/it  Shrme, 
III.  3.  S3 ;  and  see  Lyeida*.  n.  tu  I.  132,  mpra.) 

lUO.— 40.  Kssp  ymv  pIms.  etc.  The  famous  precept  of 
Horace.  Art  Pottica,  1. 888,  "  nonum^e  prtmattir  in  annum." 
—41.  Dmry  Lane,  a  fashionable  quarter  In  the  days  of  the 
Btuarts,  bad  become  tbe  abode  of  vice,  poverty,  and  Impe- 
cunious authors,  even  before  Pope's  time.  Oay  spi  aks  of  tbe 
dangers  of  Its  "  mazy  courts  and  dark  abodes,"  and  Goldamitli 
alludes  to  It  in  uncomplimentary  terms  in  his  Detcriplion  of 
an  Aiit/ior'i  Btdeluai^itr, — 18.  BalOra  Term  ends,  "i.e.,  before 
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the  end  ol  tlie  London  Season.  Trinity  Tenn  ended  three 
weeks,  or  thereabouts,  itfter  Trinity  Sunday."  (Pitttlson.)— 
49.  nthoUon.  The  name  is  taken  [rum  Horace,  Sat.  1. 10,  38, 
where  a  ceriaiu  Pilholeon  oE  RUodes,  a  poel  who  gloried  id 
mlzlug  Qreek  and  Latin  in  hU  eplerama,  i»  alluded  to. — 
68.  Onrll.  Edmund  Ourll  (1675-1747),  a  contemptible  book- 
seller, with  whom  Pope  wns  on  bad  terms  for  twenty  years. 
He  publlBhed  Pope's  Familiar  LtUert  to  Henry  CrommU  la 
1736,  u  Pope  affected  to  believe  without  authority.  Pope 
attacks  him  in  a  dlsguitlug  passage  in  the  Dunciad.  He  waa 
notorious  for  bis  harsh  trealment  of  the  back- nrilera  whom  bo 
employed  ;  for  his  uoacrupulousness  in  business ;  aod  for  the 
Tile  character  of  some  of  bis  publications. — 56.  A.  Virgin  tra- 
nij.  "  Alludes  to  a  tragedy  called  Tht  Virgin  QMtn,  by 
M.  R.  Barford,  publialiett  1739,  who  displeased  P.>pu  bv 
daring  to  adopt  the  fine  machlDery  of  his  Bylphes  In  an  herof- 
comical  poem  called  the  Assembly."  (Wavlon.J — 62.  Lintot. 
Bernard  Lintot  (1675-lT8d)  was  a  leading  buotiseller  of  the 


s  In  connection  with  the  translation  of  the  Odguiy  and 
abused  bim  in  the  Ihineiad. — 66,  Qo  inaaka,  i  e..  go  shares, 
divide  the  spoils.  Snack  is  a  portioa,  or  "literally  a  snatch 
or  thing  snatched  up,"  (See  Bkeat,  EtymoL  Diet.) 

191.— 111.  One  frrai  aU  Onb  Strest.  Grub  Street  Is  de- 
fined by  Dr.  Johnson  as  "  originally  the  name  of  a  street  in 
Moorfields  In  London,  much  inbanlied  by  writers  of  snail 
histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporaiy  poems ;  whence  auy 
moan  production  it  called  Qrvli  StrMt."  According  to 
Courtbupe  Ihe  allusion  here  is  probably  "to  the  Grub  Strtet 
Journal,  the  plan  of  which  was  to  attack  Pope's  enemies  by 
ironically  praising  them,  and  at  the  same  time  affecling  to 
depreciate  the  poet's  own  works."~llS.  This  prints  my  IMtsr. 
Another  thrust  at  CurTI.  see  n.  58.  tupra. — 116.  1  eongh  Ilka 
Bwaes,  etc.  Direct  evidence  of  Horace's  coiigb  appears  to 
be  wanting ;  we  know,  however,  that  he  was  short  and  fat. 
(Suetonius,  VU.  HoraUi.  BpiiUei  1.  30.  84,  and  I.  4.  I5.H 
IIT.  Amnion's  great  son,  i.e.,  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is 
knuwn  to  have  boasted  that  he  was  in  reality  thu  son  of  the 
Egyptian  deity  Avtmon  or  Amen,  the  same  g<id  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Zeutaadet  thenameof  Jupifar.^mfnoi>. 
(See  account  of  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon.) 
Alexander's  neck  is  reported  to  have  been  "  a  little  inctioed 
towards  his  left  shoulder." — 118.  Ovid's  noM.  Apparently  an 
allusion  to  the  poet's  family  name.  Be  was  called  P.  Ovidlus 
Xawinatui  =  large-oosed). — 161.  Comius  uid  points.  Pope 
blmself  declared  that  his  great  ambition  as  a  poet  was  to  be 
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correct  and  In  Ibis  be  merely  repreteoted  the  chancleriatlc 
ksplntloD  of  his  time.  Tet  even  Kmong  the  high  prietta  of 
correctuesa  we  find  tbe  idek  that  correcttiegs  vta  the  only 
Msentlal.  beld  up  to  ridicule.  Cf.  Addiioii'i  portnitot  Ned 
Softly.  TH«  TaOer,  No.  163. 

192.— 179.  Th«  Bud,  eic.  i.e..  AmbroK  PhlllM  (167S?- 
174B),  a  poet  aod  one  of  Pope's  many  enenilM.  Pblllps'si^ 
im-al*  and  Pope's  Patim'i^  appcBTtc]  in  the  same  collection 
(Timton't  MUetilaug,  1709),  and  certalD  compllmeDts  to  this 
rival  work  of  Fhillpa'  bo  excited  Pope's  oiorbldty  Jealous  tem- 
per ttiAl  he  wrote  a  paper  for  The  Otiarduin,  in  which  Philips' 


Failoralt  naA  bis  own  were  Iroulcally  compared. — 180.  A 
Fsrrian  tab.  PhiUps  was  liberally  paid  (according  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion)  for  thi£  work,  sfnce  he  may  have  received 


balf  a  crown,  not  tor  the  translation,  but  for  each  seclioD  into 
which  It  was  divided.  iSee  Johnson's  Littt  of  tie  Patli,  Life 
of  Philips.}— 190.  A  Tat*.  Kahum  Tale  (1662-1715)  succeeded 
Shadwell  as  poet  laureate  in  1692.  He  wrote  most  of  the 
second  part  of  Abtalom  and  Achilop?ut  and  made  a  number 
of  IransUtloQS  from  the  classics.  Fattison  reminds  us  that, 
as  Pope's  own  success  had  been  largely  due  to  his  translatlooa 
of  Homer,  the  sneer  at  translators  is  particularly  ill-timed. 
— 193.  One  whose  Otm.  This  masterly  but  grossly  unjust  and 
meotbclous  attack  upon  Addison  (Atticus),  Pope's  former 
friend,  is  one  of  the  most  Justly  familiar  passages  in  all  his 
work.  Pattlson  says  of  these  lines:  "They  are  at  once  a 
masterpiece  nf  Pope's  skill  as  s  poet,  and  his  base  disposition 
as  a  man.  They  unite  the  most  biqulslte  finish  of  sarcastic 
eipreation  with  tbe  venomous  malignity  of  personal  rancour." 
The  lines  were  included  In  the  Prologue  to  the  Satiret  as  an 
after- thought.  They  were  written  earlier  and  sent  to  Addison, 
and  they  were  first  published  as  a  fragment  In  1737.  We  are 
told  ibat  they  were  in  great  demand,  and  Atterbury  was  so 
much  impressed  by  them  that  he  advised  Pope  to  devote  his 
efforts  to  satire.  Hacaulaysaysof  the  passage  :  "One  charge 
which  Pope  has  enforced  with  great  skill  Is  probably  not  with- 
out foundation.  Addison  was,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  too 
f»nd  of  presiding  over  a  circle  of  bumble  friends.  Of  tbe 
other  imputations  which  these  famous  lines  are  intended  to 
convey,  scarcely  one  has  ever  been  proved  to  be  Just,  and 
some  are  certainly  false.  That  Addison  waa  not  in  the  babit 
of  '  damning  with  faint  praise '  appears  from  Innumerable  pas- 
sages in  his  writings,  and  from  none  more  than  from  those  la 
Which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  It  Is  not  merriy  unjust,  but 
ridiculous,  to  describe  a  man  who  made  tbe  fortune  of  almost 
every  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  as  '  so  obliging  that  he  di 
obliged.' "  (Essay  on  Addiion,  See  also  Spence's  ' 
and  '  Pope '  In  Thackeray's  Bnglith  Svmoritt. ) 
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(CIB.  178&-CIR.  1880.) 

TSB  POETS  OF  TSS  MODERN  PERIOD. 

195.— The  modern  period  ot  Eaglish  poelrj'  ha*  Iti  riaa 
during  the  early  bitlf  of  the  eigbteeDih  century,  Id  a  dlTeigence. 
more  and  more  ndical  as  the  century  advaacet,  from  th;  form, 
the  spirit,  and  the  literary  etandanis  exemptltl«d  by  Pope  and 
domtoant  In  his  time.  It  ia  cuatomary  to  aiaociate  the  begia- 
niog  of  tbiB  freah  poetic  current  with  the  work  of  two  Scutch' 
mea,  AUan  Bamtay  (1685-1708)  and  Jama  Tlumuon  (1700- 
1748).  Some  of  tbe  dlstinctlTe  qualities  of  this  oew  poetry 
were  a  more  geuulne  pleasure  in  nature  and  country-lite,  a 
deeper  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  sufCering  Id  mnu  or  In  ant 
mala,  a  growiag  reverence  for  human  nature,  a  revival  of  the 
old  delight  in  Ellzabelhao  literature,  aud  the  lairoductioo  of 
more  varied  aud  leas  mechanical  metrical  forms  Id  place  o* 
the  heroic  couplet,  (int.  Bug.  Lit.  ao&-382.)  The  presence 
and  lacrease  of  theae  and  otkJer  allied  qualities  will  be  up. 
tarent  from  a  careful  consecutive  reading  of  the  selectlona. 
From  Thomaon  to  Bums  the  trend  lu  the  direction  just  Indi- 
cated steadily  becomes  more  apparent.  All  tlieae  poets  are 
poets  of  nature,  each  In  his  own  manner  aud  degree  :  Collins. 
Gray,  and  Bums  are  manlfesily  preemlnenl  lo  ibelr  lyrical 
gift ;  while  Thomson,  Qrav,  Oowpcr.  nod  Burns  show  bolh 
tbe  gathtrlog  spirit  of  teuaeraess  nnd  the  feeling  of  the  new 
democracy.  In  Wonlaworlh,  Coleridge.  Southey,  and  Scoit, 
the  break  with  the  outworn  standards  of  Pope's  day  became 
complete.  The  poeis  from  Byron  to  the  advent  of  Tennyson 
may  likewise  be  roughly  grouped  together.  Hany  of  tbem 
were  obviously  influenced  Hy  the  spirit  of  that  seething,  rebel- 
lious, and  morbidly  melancholy  time,  when  the  asilatlons  that 
followed  the  French  Revolution  were  slowly  euMldiog,  and 
democracy  gathering  force  for  another  advance.  WJlb  the 
advent  of  Tennyson,  about  1830,  we  enter  the  threshold  of  our 
nm  time. 
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195.— Jambs  Tromboh  (1700-1748)  wu  born  at  Bdnam, 
RoxbUEBhBblre,  where  ble  father  was  the  parish  mfnUter.   This 

"^ '■         "     ■     diyt-     "■      ■ 

lire,  a 

flfty-uine  jeara  later  Kare  birtb  to  fiuruB.  Duriog  hia  joutb, 
■pent  in  these  uncoDDDed  and  beautllul  BurrouDaiiigs.  Thorn- 
SOD  was  far  removed  from  that  circle  of  ivlis  aad  satlrisla  that 
from  the  heart  of  London  domlaated  EoKliah  lettera.  Ttaui 
early  familiar  with  nature,  ll  was  Thomioo'B  mission  to  frcahpo 
and  sweeten  the  close  and  vitiated  air  of  English  poetrr  wtib 
the  free  air  and  wholesome  suDshloe  of  the  open  fleMs. 
'"  Winter,"  the  flnt  Inslalment  of  7%e  Btaton*.  was  pnbllahed 
Id  1790;  "SprlDK"aDd  "Summer"  followed  In  1787 and  1728, 
and  the  concluding  part,  "Aulumn,"  In  1780.  Like  many 
other  writers  of  his  time,  Thomson  tried  his  hand  at  the  dra 


but  with  small  succeia.  Rule  Britannia,  Ibe  nstional  song  of 
'Bngland,  appeared  first  la  a  masque  produced  byhim  In  1740, 
ind  has  escaped  the  oblirloQ  which  bas  ovartaken  bis  dra- 


matic productions.    In  The  CattU  of  IndoUnee  (174$)  he 
■)/edf     ■"-  ■    ■'*     ■    " 


ploved 


of  Spenser,  and  also  followad  falm  in  diction 
This  and  Tht  Statoni  are  hia  most  ImportaoL 


THE  SEASONS. 


16.  Uvld.  Thenseof  tbta  word  here  Is,  from  our  assoclatlona 
with  it,  hardly  a  bappy  one.  The  idea  appears  to  be  that,  con- 
trasted with  the  white  of  the  dlssolviag  snows,  the  streams 
look  lead-colored  or  bluish-black. 

196.— 26.  Aries,  the  Ram,  is  the  first  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  Taurus,  or  the  BvU,  the  second.  About  thirty 
days  would  elapse  between  the  time  the  sun  is  at  the  first 
point  of  Ariet  (or  the  time  wheu  the  sun  crosses  the  equator 
towards  the  north)  and  tbe  time  of  lis  entrance  Into  Tauru*. 
Consequently  the  date  the  poet  wlsbA  to  Indicate  Is  about  a 
month  after  tbe  vernal  equluoi  (March  21ei),  or  tbe  latter  part 
of  April.— 55.  Haro  =  Vergil,  whose  full  name  was  Pubtiiu 
Verpilim  Maro.     Tbe  reference  la  to  the  Qeorgie*. 

197.__eO.  And  some,  etc.  Probably  a  reference  to  tbe 
familiar  story  of  Ciuctanatus.  The  prophet  Elishs  (/.  Eijig* 
XXX.  IS)  may  have  been  one  of  those  In  tbe  poet's  mind  In  tb» 
•arlier  passage.— 70-73.  Aa  tbs  saa  . . .  yoor  smplra  ewu.  etc 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  England  wag  not  at  this  time 
(1728)  the  world-power  which  she  was  sbortlj  destined  to  t>e- 
come.    The  flgbt  for  the  supremiicy  in  India  and  America  hnd 

a  to  be  fought.  NevertbeleaB,  wlteo  lliomsou  wrote.  Ibe 
ndations  of  liar  world-trade  were  belDg  laid  under  the  ia- 
gaclous  management  of  Watpole,  and  the  pauafe  has  aa  in- 
terest through  jti  beartog  on  the  commercial  conoltlots  of  th« 
Ume.    CI.  Autumn.  117  tt  itg. 

-  198.— 108.  AoffBrta  =  LoiidoD.  (Seen,  to  Dr^deD's  JAk 
Fleekitoe,  1.  U.)  Many  elevations  on  the  ouUkirU  of  Londoa 
would  have  afforded  a  good  view  of  the  fields  in  Thomson's 


109.— 8TS.  F«epU.  Heldom  used  except  of  human  betnga; 
compare,  however,  "  The  ants  are  &peo})I«  not  Strong,  yetthgr. 
prepare  their  meats  In  the  summer."  [JProv.  xxx.  25.)— 886. 
Bordid,  here  s  dirty  (otx.). 

ATJTOMS. 

200.— 3.  The  Berle  reed.  I.e.,  the  pipe,  or  oateo  reed,  of  the 
pastoral  poet.  Rustic  and  pastoral  poetry  Ww  associated  with 
the  Dorians,  and  especially  with  the  DorianS  in  Sicily.  See 
I^ieiAat,  n.  to  1.  189. 

201.— 9Cr7.  Flseeea  nnbonnded  sther.  A  unlqu<«.  or  at  least 
an  unusual,  use  otJUaoe*.  The  sense  is  that  the  cal^  spreads 
over  the  boundless  atmosphere  as  soft  aa  a  fleece  of  wi — '  '" — 
OtiUs.  Diet.) 


!i02.— 5.  Wsloome,  kindred  glooms  I.  etc.  Winter  w__ 
first  of  the  four  poems  on  The  Seiuoiu  to  be  composed.  It  ^ 
begna  in  a  period  of  depreasiou,  Just  after  Thomson  had  glvl 
up  a  tutorship  which  he  had  regarded  as  a  desirable  opeDioL 
He  was  "  without  employment,  without  money,  with  feS| 
friends,  [andl  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  molLer.  "Thispas.V 
sage."  suya  HinUi,  "  expressed  his  own  forlorn  mood  on  ihe^ 
approach  ot  the  winter  of  1739."— 8.  Harsed  byoarelass  soil- 
tads.  eic.  Thomson,  born  in  the  Scottish  Border  country 
near  the  waters  of  the  iVeod.  passed  hia  youth  In  the  freedom 
aud  benuiy  of  thai  fascinating  region.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us 
ihat  ThumsoQ  white  a  schoolboy  at  Jedburgh,  a  town  In  that 
vicinity,  was  given  lo  poetical  compositfoti. 

203.— 324.  Livid.  See  n.  to  Spring,  1.  16,  supra.— 346.  The 
rsd-breast,  etc.  To  appreciate  the  accuracy  of  this  beautiful 
description,  we  must  remember  that  the  English  roUn  (which 
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Is,  of  course,  the  bird  here  referred  to)  !s  a  different  bird  from 
lu  Ametfcao  namesake.  Its  trust  io  mail,  its  limid  eotraDce 
Into  humsD  dwelllngi,  enforced  by  tbe  rlgots  of  vloter.  are 
irell-recogaized  fscts.  The  peculiar  uoderstanding  subslstiDg 
Id  Bnglaud  between  man  and  this  familiar  bird  la  perhaps 
reflecUd  lu  Ibe  well-known  ballad,  where  Uw  robins  coyer  the 
lost  chlldreD  with  leavea. 
205.--3M.  Th«Mdalt«u...thssosialilgh,  I.e..  the  tear 


love  and  todat  are  the  same." — 850.  Th«  fenvmii  band,  etc. 
That  is,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  at  the  instance 
of  Oglethorpe  (afterwards  founder  of  Georgia)  to  luTeatigate 
the  condition  ol  tbe  Fleet  and  Marshalsea  prTsoDS.  This  com- 
mittee began  its  work  Id  1739.  Thomson  does  not  eisg^erate 
the  horrors  which  this  inquiry  disclosed.  In  the  allusion  to 
"little  tyrants"  (867)  the  poet  probably  bad  in  mind  one, 
Thomas  Bambridge,  then  warden  of  tbe  Fleet,  a  brutal  and 
despotic  man  who  wrung  exorbitant  fees  from  tbs  wretched 
Inmates.  This  passage  does  not  appear  In  the  original  version 
of  WinUr,  173B,  which  was  considerably  Eborlsr  than  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  first  version.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, was  publlsbed  some  three  years  before  tbe  events  here 
referred  to  took  place,  and  the  fact  that  these  lines  are  a  later 
Insertion  explains  an  apparent  discrepancy  In  datea. 


COLLINS. 

207.— WiLLiAii  CoLLiKB  (I781-17B9),  whose  poetry,  In- 
aienlficant  in  amount  and  restricted  In  range,  yet  Ineludt-a  some 
of  tbe  most  exquisitely  finlBhed  and  unobtrusively  beautiful 
lyrics  in  the  language,  was  bora  Id  Chichester,  Gussex,  His 
poetic  faculty  early  declared  itself.  Bom  when  the  superi- 
ority of  reason  and  "good  sense  "to  emotion  and  imagina- 
tion, was  preached  and  exemplified  in  high  places,  Collins  (In 
Dr.  JobDson's  phrase)  "delighted  to  rove  through  the  me- 
anders of  endumtment "  and  "gaze  on  tbe  msgntficence  of 
golden  palaces."  The  spell  of  the  gorgeous  East  mysteriously 
took  hold  of  him,  and  be  wrote  nls  Pertian  BeU>gun  (pub. 
1743)  while  yet  at  school  at  Winchester.  He  came  to  London 
about  1144.  determined  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and  full 
of  "  projects."  His  Odst  m  Bcveral  DeieripUte  and  AlUgorie 
BubjtcU.  ele.,  appeared  at  tbe  close  of  1746  (dated  1747).  pre> 
ceding  by  a  few  months  only  tbe  poetic  advent  of  Qmy. 
Wide  aa  were  the  dlfierences  Id  life  and  character  between 
these  two  poeta,  the  two  greatest  lyric  voices  ot  their  time,  la 
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ttietr  fftDH  and  in  tbeir  work  for  Bosliab  poetry  they  nra  not 
divldvd.  Two  of  Collins'  iraporCaat  ode*,  the  one  on  tbe  death 
o(  hi*  friend  the  po«t  Tbomgon,  tbe  otber  On  th*   Poptiiar 


Rsaders  of  Collins'  owu  geDeretlon,  accuBtomed  to  Terse  of  & 
wholly  different  order,  were  naturallj'  fncapable  of  eppreciat- 
lag  tlie  subtle  and  elusive  cbarni  that  emoiiateB  from  hli  best 
work,  but  la  our  own  time  all  true  loTere  of  what  is  excellent 
ill  English  poetry  reco^iKe  and  admire  the  Boft  end  often 
intricate  barmoniea,  the  Indescribable  dellcncr  and  reflnement 
of  bia  verse.  Tbe  career  of  Colllna  was  brief,  his  end  melan- 
choly, la  len  than  ten  years  from  the  time  he  came  to  Loo- 
dou,  full  of  great  plans,  his  life  was  shtpwrecbeil,  his  health 
gone,  bis  mind  in  ruins.  After  six  year*  of  a  living  death,  ha 
died  in  obscurity  at  ibe  age  of  thirty-eight. 

ODE  TO  ETENINO.    (Odn,  1740.) 

207. — By  our  power  to  discern  and  to  delight  iu  th» 
betiiuy  of  the  Odt  to  Svtning,  we  may  test  our  power  of  ap- 

Creheodlng  and  apprecLitlng  poeila  excellence  In  lis  Sner  and 
».')  obvious  forms.  Tbe  poem  bas  a  marvellouB  and  artfetic 
harmony  of  tone  and  color :  nowhere  la  there  a  dlacoMant 
note,  a  too  glaring  tint,  Tbe  "sedge,"  the  "lone  heath,"  the 
"  cool  gleam "  of  tbe  lake  among  the  gray  uplands,  the 
"hamlets  brown."  tbe  "  dfra-discovered  spires,"  all  the  ele- 
ments In  the  landscape. — with  Its  tender,  neutral  col  or- tones, 
—insensibly  bring  us  into  the  living  presence  of  Twilight. 
The  spirit  of  TmUgbt,  revealed  under  the  varied  aspects  of 
the  changing  year, — with  tbe  stiltaess  and  diffused  clearness 
of  Summer's  lingering  light,  with  the  nliowers  of  Spring,  the 
heaped  leaves  of  Autumn,  or  tbe  blasts  of  Winter, — this  spirit 
Is  part  of  tbe  very  breath  and  essence  of  tbe  poem.  No 
didactic  moriilizlnga,  no  appropriate  reflections  are  needed: 
tbt'  poem  Itself  awakens  twillght-tboiigbts  in  us,  \\  puts  us  Inia 
the  twilight-mood  as  inevitably  aa  Snture  herself  would  do. 
aud.  HS  with  Niitiire.  an  influence  is  communicated  Ihatcannot 
be  formally  expressed. 

1.  Oaten  step.  Strictly  speaking,  the  stops  are  Ibe  holes  io 
a  pipe,  or  "  ventages  "  aa  Hamlet  calls  them,  (he  opening  and 
closing  of  which  make  tbe  notes.  Oaten  Hop  here  stands  for 
the  shepherd's  pipe.  maJe  of  tbe  reed  or  oaten  straw.  It  is  the 
.dwiir.  or  oaten  straw,  of  Vergil  (Eel.  I.  3),  Cf.  also  Lote't 
1^1.  Lott.  V.  a.  918  :  "  When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaUn  Hraw  "; 
and  Ibe  t)at4afiult  of  Milton  [Lyeidaa,  1.  88}.^15.  How  taaeh 
me,  etc     This  Is  directly  dependent  on  "  If  augbt  of  oaten 
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•top,"  etc.,  but  the  number  of  iuterretitiig  lines,  and  ibe  In- 
triCACy  of  tlie  comtructloo,  are  apt  to  make  a  haily  reader 
orerlook  the coDnectlon  and  miu  tbe  seuM.    Tbe  Ideals,  if  k 

Eloral  aoufc  may  soothe  thee,  Qow  teacb  me,  O  Eve,  a«  I 
i  tby  relura,  to  breathe  eome  auch  softened  slralo. 

THE  PA8BI0NS :  AN  ODE  FOR  MUSIC. 

209.  This  poeni  was  Included  In  the  book  of  Odei  of  1T4T. 
It  vas  set  to  muBJc  by  William  Hayes,  and  produced  at  Ox- 
ford la  17S0.  ColllDB,  says  Lowell,  was  the  first  to  rediscover 
"  the  long-lust  secret  of  being  claKsically  elegani  nlibout  being 
pedantlc^ly  cold."  From  this  aspect  37i«  Paiiioni  can  m 
•dvantsgeously  compared  with  the  stiffer  and  more  sonor- 
ou*  rhetoric  of  AUxantUr'»  Featt.  The  poem  sbons  Collioa' 
power  of  clothing  abfltractiona  with  a  dehnite  form  and  per- 
■onallty,  a  power  In  which  be  follows  Sackvllle  and  Spenser. 
But  admirable  as  it  is.  The  Pauton*  Is  noi  tbe  supreme  effort 


8,  Bball  =  lyre.  The  primitive  lyre  was  supposed  to  have 
been  mnde  by  drawing  strings  across  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
(C(.  Dryden.  Song  for  8l.  CeeUiat  Day.  1.  17.) 

211 S8.   XelaDebolr.      This  couceplion  of  Melancholy, 

with  her  love  of  soliiude  and  her  "pensive  soul,"  follows 
closely  after  that  of  Millon'a  in  H  Ftnt^oio.  (See  note  to  that 
poetn,  1.  11.)  Similarly  the  compaiiloii-flgure  of  Cheerfulntu 
(I.  70)  may  be  rompared  with  the  Mirth  of  L'AlUgro. 

212.— 95.  Hphsre^oeended  maid.  See  n.  en  Dryden'a 
Song  for  Bt.  Ceeilio'*  Day.  1.— lOS.  Arise,  si  In  that  sldar  tine. 
Poetry,  tbe  "  recording  sister,"  tells  of  mch  wonders  wrouKht 
by  music  fa  the  '■  god-Hke  age"  as  the  building  of  Thebes  by 
the  siraliis  of  Amphion's  lyre,  and  Collins  complains  that 
then  "  the  humblest  reed  "  had  more  power  than  all  "  Cteilia't 
mingled  world  of  sound"  (i.e.,  the  organ)  in  his  own  "  laggard 
age."  This  is  either  a  mere  poetic  exaggeration,  Introduced 
for  effect,  or  else  Collins  was  slngulaily  uninformed  or  un- 
appreclatlve  of  the  advance  which  muKlc  was  making  In  Lon. 
don  at  that  very  time.  Three  years  before  Collins  published 
his  Qdtt  Handel's  Meitiah  had  been  pniduced  in  London  and 
was  received  with  eothuslnam  ;  Indeed  moat  of  Handel's 
greatest  works  were  produced  between  1789  and  ITSl. 
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ODE  WRTTTEN  IN  1746. 
213.  TbU  lament  is  coDSldered  by  Hr.  Edmund  0<mm 
to  be  one  of  the  two  poem«  nhlcb  "perbapa  present"  Collins' 
"delicate  art  of  melody  in  iu  dlreciest  form."  WLen  it  wu 
composed,  England  whs  engaced  In  nar  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  She  was  taking  part  in  the  witr  uf  the  Austrian  Sue- 
cession  (1740-I74tt},  and  at  home  she  was  engaged  In  suppraat- 
ing  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  I74S.  The  poem  was  wrJtteu  "in 
tbe  begloning  of  1746."  Tbe  Jacobite  victory  o(  Falkirk  ww 
January  17Uk,  and  the  crushing  Jacobite  defeat  of  Culloden 
April  16tb,  of  that  year. 

DIROB  IN  OTHBELINE. 

For  tlie  orent  which  gave  rise  to  thia  poem,  see  Oj/mielint. 

-  A.  IV.  8c.  a.    It  may  perliaps  bave  been  still  more  directly 

suggested  by  the  following  vords  of  Arvlragus  over  Fidele'* 

(oTiDiogea'H)  gture,  In  the  scene  just  referred  to : 

"With  falreM  Soirer*. 
While  ■uDiuier  luts,  and  I  lira  here.  Fidele. 
""  iwMten  thy  sad  RTBTa 


GRAY. 

214.  Thomas  Obat  (1716-1771),  tbe  author  of  some  of  the 
most  Boished,  famous,  nod  familiar  short  poems  la  the  lan- 
guage, was  a  man  of  delicale  health,  shy  habll,  and  refined 
and  scholarly  tastes.  He  was  sent  to  Eton  In  1727,  where 
Horace  Wslpole,  the  son  of  the  great  Prime  Hinlster,  and 
Richard  West  were  among  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  left 
Eion  In  IT34,  and  after  spending  about  five  years  St  Cam- 
bridge, wunt  on  a  European  lour  with  Horace  Walpole.  He 
quarrelled  with  Welpole,  and  returned  to  England  in  1741.  Id 
the  year  following  he  spent  some  time  st  Stoke  Pogis,  a  tII- 
IngL-  In  Buckinghamshire,  some  four  miles  from  Eton.  Here 
is  the  old  parish  church  with  its  "  Ivy-mantled  lower  "  and 
peaceful  graveyard,  which  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  his  EUgy.  Here  he  composed  his  Odt  on  a 
Dittant  Protptct  of  Efni  CoUega.  We  must  try  to  enMr  into 
Cray's  situation  at  this  time,  to  take  account  of  all  the  In- 
Biiences  at  work  upon  him,  if  we  would  understnud  (tie  ^ood 
which  inspired  the  poem  iast  named.    He  had  come  back  into 
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the  TlclDltf  of  hb  aclioolboy  day*  after  an  abcence  of  tight 
years.  Wtiite  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  Ihe  put  through 
the  Influence  of  Dssoclatjou,  the  recolleciioDS  of  thote  eanj 
days  Uiua  vividly  reawakened  had  been  sadiiened  and  embit- 
iered  by  tvo  painjul  occurrences.  One  of  tbeee  bad  hut  Jnat 
taken  place,  wbfle  the  other  was  still  comparativelj  recent. 
The  first  nas  the  death  of  Richard  West,  whh  vhom  Gray 
had  continued  on  leruia  of  affectionate  intimacy  ;  the  second 
the  breach  with  Wslpote  alluded  to  above.  Memoriea  of 
death  and  eslrangemenl,— the  sorrows  which  come  as  au  iu- 
evjtalik  sequence  to  the  unreflecting  happiness  of  boyhood. — 
thus  t'ive  the  poem  Ita  pervading  and  sombre  coloring.  The 
JHIon  Collie  ode  was  published   in  1747,  and  was  Ocay's  first 

Subllc  iippearance.  It  was  received  with  coldness  and  in- 
ISereuce.  Qray  had  settled  again  In  Cambridge  In  1742,  and 
there  (except  for  brief  and  occasional  absences)  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life;  a  shy,  sensitive,  secluded  scholar,  read* 
ing  much  and  writing  little.  Be  waa  burled  In  the  "country 
cbttrchyaid  "  at  Stoke  Pogis. 

ODE  ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 
(See  also  remarks  on  this  poem  in  sketch  of  Qiay,  rupra.) 
214.— 1.    Ta   distant    splrsi.    Mr.    Oobh   says   Ibat   in 

Qray's  own  H8.,  which  he  bas  eiamined,  the  title  reads  Od« 


poet  views  the  scene  from  a  aufllcient  dtatauc«  lo  command  a 
view  not  of  Eion  alone,  but  of  a  wide  surrounding  proepect 
The  towers  of  Windsor  crown  a  height  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Thames  r  immediately  across  the  stream  is  Eton  College, 
with  Stohe  Pogis  still  farther  lo  the  north.     There  is  a  ridge 


Omy  could  command  a  view  of  the  distant  spires  of  Eton  with 
the  aollaue  lowers  of  Windsor  riring  behind. — 4.  Eanry's  hely 
shad*.  Eton  College  was  founded  iu  1440,  by  Heury  TL, 
whose  mild  and  saintly  character  is  here  alluded  to.  Cf. 
Oray's  reference  to  btm  In  T?ia  Bard :  "And  spare  the 
meek  usurper's  holy  head."— 9.  Father  Than**.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  the  following  characteristic  comment ;  "The  'Prospect 
of  Eton  College'  suggesta  nothins  to  Gray  which  every 
beholder  does  not  equally  think  and  feel.  His  supplication  to 
Father  Thames,  to  tell  htm.  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses  the 
ball,  ia  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  belter 
means  of  knowing  than  blmaelf."  ("Gray"  in  Litet  of  the 
PatU.) 
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SIS.— IS.  Xargnt  Ortn.  HtltoD's  phrue.  See  Bdio'a 
SotiK  tn  Oomu»,  p.  124.  ICiirm'tlag  laboim,  I.e.,  aome  am 
■tudyiag  Uielr  lessons  by  tbe  tlme-bonored  inelbod  of  repeat- 
log  uem  over  aod  over  In  a  monoionoiu  slng-Boag.  '' 


ELBOT  IN  A  COUHTRY  CHURCHTARD. 


217.  ThU  little  Dusierplece,  which,  It  hu  been  aaucted,  ti 
"  for  Its  slae  Ibe  most  popular  poem  ever  written  In  rdit  lan- 
guage." WM  eUborated  wltb  tbe  most  patfenl  and  fnatfdiou* 


same  place  Id  17S0.  Gray  hsvlng  apparently  labored  at  It  dor- 
JDg  tbe  Interval  at  Cambridge  and,  possibly,  elswbere.  It  was 
piibllBhed  In  1761.  uni,  unlike  the  Eton  UoUtff»  ode,  achlefed 
a  success  which  was  as  Immediate  as  It  was  surpri^log  to 
Its  author.  From  that  time  until  now  its  fame  has  suffered 
none  of  tbe  usual  alternations,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  the 
familiar  delight  of  succeeslTe  geoeretlous.  PrDfenor  Henry 
Beed  remarked  that  no  English  poem  had  been  translated  into 
■o  mnoY  languages  ;  while  ProfeMor  Ousm  ba*  recently  de- 
clared that  It  "  has  exercised  an  Influence  on  all  tbe  poetry  of 
Europe,  from  Denmark  to  Italy,  from  F^nce  to  Rusua." 
The  famous  line  of  Tergll's  which  Qray  thought  of  (wloptlng 
as  a  motto  for  the  poem,  "  Sunt  taehryma  rvrum,  el  tnentnt 
trtortalia  langunl"  (The  tears  of  the  world  are  here,  and  mor- 
tal things  touch  the  mind),  tbis  line  embodies,  as  Gray  per- 
ceived, one  great  reaion  for  tbe  poem's  popularity.  But  it  Is 
not  merely  Ihnt  in  Ibe  poem  Desta,  tbe  great  uoeecapable  fact 
of  human  life,  makes  Ita  unlveraal  appeal  lo  tbe  mind ;  it  Is 
the  beauty  andapprooriateness  of  the  time  and  place,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  these  raQsctious,  tlia  hush  of  twilight  and  tbe 
nameless  spell  of  rural  England,  that,  pervading  the  whole 
poem,  give  It  Its  dUlinctlVe  charm.  Notable  nlso  Is  tbe 
wholly  democratic  character  of  its  feeling.  tTnlike  Shirley's 
splendid  lines,  it  shows  uidcath  as  tbe  conqueror,  not  of  kings, 
but  of  peasants,  and  tlie  deepest  pathos  of  the  poem  Is  Inter- 
woTen  with  the  thought  of  the  narrow  Interests,  the  restricted 
opportunities,  of  those  whose  little  day  is  over.  Perbapa 
Burns  the  ploiighboy.  with  all  his  hearty  human  fellowship, 
never  spoke  so  directly  to  the  universal  human  aympttlhy  as 
did  Oriiy  the  scholar.  aKenated  all  hie  days  from  the  comromi 
Interests  of  the  men  about  him.  and  thus  reaching  the  general 
heitrt  of  man  once  and  once  only. 

217.-1.  Tba  enrfsw  tolls,  etc.  Gray  acknowlrdged  that 
this  line  was  an  imitation  of  the  beautiful  opening  of  the 
eighth  canto  of  Dante's  Purgalorio  : 

"  8e  odf  9qu^Ua  di  Fanrano, 
Cht  inUi  0  giomo  piangtT  du  il -naiom  " 
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■■  It  b*  lK*r  lbs  TMpar  beU  from  tti 
ThU  *aemi  (o  mouin  lor  the  •(pIrlDg  itj." 

(CwT'itraiuJ 

Tbe  identity  of  Qmj'a  image  witti  titU  of  Dttote  becomea 
more  sppftnut  wh«D  w«  mlize  that  tbe  vord  parting  lor 
(iaxtrting)  ii  here  uned  ia  tin  sense  of  dying,  aa  I.  Benry  VI., 
IL5:  "And  peace,  now,  before  thypartin^Hiul."  Gra^ 
told  Nfcbolla  tliat  be  had  first  vrllten  dying  day  and  then 
changed  It  to  turffn;.  Cf.  Byron,  Am  Juan,  Cauto  III.  108, 
when  the  twilight  hour 

-  FUt*  with  lo*a  tb*  pitcrim  on  Ua  -nj 

As  tbe  lar  bell  oF  ittfet  DuUie*  him  ttart. 
BvemlDB  u>  wesp  the  dylnfr  ilair'i  ivemj." 

S.  Wind.  "  Wind,  not  windt,  ia  the  reading  of  all  the  MB& 
ftnd  of  all  tbe  early  editions,— that  of  1768,  Maaon'a,  Wake- 
field's, Maihiaa'a,  etc.— but  we  find  no  note  of  tbe  fact  in  Mit> 
ford's  or  any  other  of  tbe  more  rMent  editions,  which  have  sub- 
stituted wind*.  Whether  tbe  change  was  made  aa  an  amendnwDt 
or  accidentally  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  origical  readleg 
•eems  to  us  by  far  the  better  one.  Ilie  poet  does  not  refer  to 
tbe  berd  as  an  aggregate,  but  to  tbe  auiinaU  that  compote  ft 
He  sees,  not  it,  bui  jXen>  on  their  winding  way."    (Rolfe.) 

218.— 18.  Beneath  thee*  rarged  elas.  "Aabe  stands  in 
the  churcbnnl,  he  think*  only  of  the  poorer  people  .  .  .  ba- 
cauM  tbe  twtter-to-do  lay  interred  inside  the  cburch.  .  .  . 
In  Gray's  time,  and  long  before,  and  tome  time  after  it.  the 
former  reellng-pbwe  was  for  the  poor,  the  latter  for  the  rich." 
(Hales.)— 30.  Ttkair  lowly  bed.  Tbls  does  not  mean  tbe  grave, 
but  ia  ratber  to  be  token  literally.  Tbe  sense  becomes  clearer 
If  we  connect  tbe  verse,  not  with  tbe  "narrow  cell"  of  the  one 
preceding,  but  with  the  stanza  Immedlalely  following. 

219.— 48.  Prereke.  i.e..  call  forth  (Lat.  pro-eoetire).— .SO. 
Kilten.  This  peasage  contains  two  of  Gray's  manyaiieratlona. 
According  to  Hltford  the  oamee  of  Maton  and  of  CromweU 
were  here  iubatituted  for  those  of  TvJly  (Cloero)  and  Omar. 
Ii  must  be  remembered  that  when  Grav  wrote,  aod  for  long 
after,  Cromwell  was  commonly  regardea  as  a  moniterof  by- 
pocrlay  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 


dray  originally  wrote  '  to  Uaeh,'  but  altered  It  afterward* 
euphonim  gratia,  and  made  the  grammar  give  way  to  tbe  sound." 
—85.  7DTwho,tednmbbirgettnln*i*.etc  Ct.  Far.  Lott.'Bk.U., 
1.  146. 
221.— 09.  Tsr  tbs*  ;   that  Is,  Gray  himself.    Bow  far  w« 
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mre  Juatlfled  In  concluding  that  tbe  po«t  Intended  hei«  to  de- 
■cribe  his  own  life  and  cbarocter  Is  so  <^n  question  ;  but  tbe 
youth's  brooding  melancholy  and  his  fondness  for  aoliiude  nud 
nnlnre  are  certMalyln  keeping  with  Oray'a  charucter — 119. 
Pair  Bolsnes,  i.e.,  kuonledge,  learning. 

THE  BARD. 

B22.  T/it  Bird  was  published  with  Grsy'a  ode  on  37U 
JFVcyrMi  of  Potty  in  1767.  Readers  of  that  time,  who  passed 
for  persons  of  some  cultivation,  found  both  poems  very 
otMCiire,  and  Qray  wna  Induced  to  add  explanatory  notes  to  a 
Bubsequent  edition  (1768). 

Id  form  TIte  Bard  is  Pindarie,  that  is.  It  follows  the  odes  of 
Hndar  in  its  general  metrical  arrangement.  Many  of  the  beat 
English  odes  are  irreguiar,  the  eni&vor  being  lo  make  Ihe 
metrical  moTement  vary  with  tlie  emotion.  Tlu  Bard  Is  » 
mrulor  ode  ;  but  the  regularity  of  Ita  form  does  not  consist  In 
the  uniformity  ot  its  stauEas,  but  in  the  uniformitv  of  tbe 
groups  of  stanzas  into  which  tbe  poem  Is  divided.  There  ara 
Uiree  such  stansaic  groups  in  the  poem,  each  composed  of 
three  stanzas,  and  each  group  corresponding  metrically  with 
tbe  rest.  Tbe  form  isa  blKhly  artificial  one,  and  critics  justly 
doubl  whether  it  Is  one  really  adapted  to  our  language.  Theo- 
dore WatiB  has  said  that  rhetoric  is  "  the  great  vice  of  the 
Engliah  ode";  and  from  ihisTlce  Gray's  most  ambltiuua  odea, 
with  their  touch  of  buckram  and  formality,  are  certainly  not 
exempt.  Nevertheless  tbe  poetic  merits  ot  Th«  Bard  and  Irs 
place  among  notable  Engliib  poenu  bave  long  been  beyoiH} 

"This  ode,"  Gray  writes,  "is founded  on  a  tradition  cur- 
rent In  Wales  that  Edwanl  I.,  when  he  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Ihat  country,  ordered  all  the  barda  that  felt  Into  bis 
hands  to  be  put  to  death."  He  gives  the  original  ailment  of 
the  poem  In  his  OaranumplaMBook  as  follows:  "The army 
of  Edward  I.,  as  they  march  through  a  deep  valley  and 
approach  Mount  Snowdon,  are  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
appearance  of  a  venerable  figure  seated  on  tbe  summit  of  an 
Inaccesalble  rock,  who,  with  a  voice  more  than  human,  re- 

Eroacheathe  king  with  all  the  desolation  and  mlaery  whlcji 
e  had  brought  on  his  country  ;  foretells  the  misfortunea  of 
tbe  Norman  race,  and  with  prophetic  spirit  declares  that  alt 
his  cruelty  shall  never  extinguish  the  noble  ardour  of  poetic 
genius  in  Ibis  island  ;  and  that  men  sbnll  never  b«  wanting  to 
celebrate  true  virtue  and  valour  in  immorlHl  Htrains,  to  expose 
vice  and  ii>famous  pleasure,  and  boldly  censure  tyranny  and 
oppression.    His  song  ended,  he  pretipitaieg  himself  fiom  tbe 
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mouDUln  and  it  swtllowed  up  by  the  nvet  thM  rolls  tt  Iti 
fool." 

The  atoiy  of  E<lward'i  edtct  seemi  to  have  been  more  than 
ft  local  tradilioQ.  aa  It  is  eiven  without  question  fa  WontDg- 
ton'fi  Bitt.  tjf  W<Uet.  Vol.  II.  2B6  ;  Jooes'a  Jieiieki  of  tht  F«bA 
Bard*,  p.  3ti,  auil  in  other  earl]'  autboiitlei. 

2US.~8.  Cambria  =  Wales.  Bee  Camber-Britansu.  on  title 
of  T)n.ylon'K  AgineouTt,  p.  601.— 13,  Btont  Olo'tttT.  -'Gilbert 
<1e  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  aod  Hereford,  bad,  in  1283,  con- 
ducted ibe  war  in  South  Wales ;  and  after  overlhrowiog  the 
enemy  near  Llandeilo  Fanr.  had  reinforced  the  King  In  the 
northwest."  (Halei.)— 14.  llortlinBr.  Edward  de  Mortimer 
KCtiTelv  co-operated  wllli  the  King  In  North  Wales. 

223.— le.  Canwar'B  foaming  flood.  A  river  in  North  Wales. 
Edward  I.  afterwards  built  Conway  Castle  near  Its  mouth. 
The  student  should  consult  some  good  map  for  the  gen- 
eral topography  of  the  poem. — 38.  mghbom  HmI's harp,  etc. 
Alt  tbe  commentators  assume  that  Gray  gave  to  each  of  the 
slaughtered  bards  here  mentioned  the  Dame  of  some  veritable 
Welsh  bard  or  ruler.  They  have  accordingly  taken  great 
pains  to  Identify  tbe  various  persons  whose  niimes  tbey  tliink 
tbe  poet  here  employed.  In  one  Instsnce  it  certainly  seems 
prolwble  that  Orav  thus  borrowetl  the  name  of  some  actual 

Eerson.  Id  referring  to  the  high-bom  Hod  it  is  likely  that  be 
ad  In  mind  Boml  ab  Ouai'n,  a  bard  of  the  latter  twelfth 
century,  who  was  one  of  the  moet  melodious  and  unaflected 
of  the  Welsh  singers.  fSlephen'sZt'teraltiryiDf  fA«£ynir>«,42; 
Eney.  Brit.,  "  Celtic  Lit."  819.)  But  tbe  assumption  tbat  we 
are  bound  to  thus  tumish  an  original  for  each  of  the  five  bards 
referred  to  by  name  Is  entirely  un necessary  and  involves  us  in 
difficulties  of  our  own  creating.  Thus  as  no  bard  could  be 
found  by  the  name  of  Llewyllen,  we  are  told  that  some  one  not 
a  bard  must  be  Inlandcd.  It  has  accordingly  been  held  that 
by  "  soft  Llewyilen's  lay  "  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  songs 
composed  by  an  Imaginary  bard  whom  Gray  has  chosen  to 
distinguish  by  a  representative  Welshname.  but  tbe  lays  ?•"■" 


structlon  of  a  perfectly  simple  phrase:  it  totally  overtooka  tbe 
fact  tbat  tbe  speaker,  a  bsrd,  would  hardly  allude  to  his  king 
as  one  of  the  *'  dear  lost  companions  of  his  tuneful  art "  who 
baa  perislii'd  by  the  Edict;  and  It  leads  us  to  ask  why  a  famous 
warrior  king  should  be  spoken  of  as  "soft."  Prof.  Rolfe 
endeavors  to  extricate  himself  from  this  ^st  difficulty  by  quot- 
ing from  certain  bnrdic  tributes  to  Llewyllen.  one  of  which 
states  that  though  he  "killed  with  fury  in  battle, yet  he  was  a 
tntU  prince  when  the  mead-borna  were  distributed."       Tbe 
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rimpler  explanatioD  wcrald  Kppmi  to  be  Uuit,  at  lean  In  the 
grrater  number  of  cues,  Gray  gave  bla  dead  bards  nsme*  In 
keeping  with  tbelr  nationality,  aa  B  norelUt  of  Scottish  or  Iiiah 
llt«  would  style  one  of  his  characters  UacOregor  orO'Rourke. 
—80.  That  kwhad  th*  tUmj  main.  Bo  far  ai  I  can  aaoettaln, 
Qrav  had  no  particular  Incident  or  tradition  in  mind  either  ben 
or  In  the  follovinK  reference  to  Hodred  and  Plinlimmon. 
He  simply  gave  to  the  Imaginary  bard  Cadwalloapowet'often 
attributed  to  poets  of  quieting  the  troubled  waters  by  >ong, 
Hltford  cite* : 


UUeclDg  SDch  dnIoM  and  barmonlom  l»T«th 

Mid.  X.  i>i«an.  A.  U.  Be.  I.  L  147. 


85.    Arreu'i    (kote.  I.e.,   on    the  coast  of    CamarvoDshlre 

(Arvon  =  Caernarron  =  Caer-yn-Arvoo,  thecainpin  Arron). 

224.-54.  BMwn.    The  riTer  Severn  flows  near  to  Berkley 

Castle  <D  Qlouc«8tershIre,  wbere  Edward  II.  was  murdeted. 
His  sbriebe  are  aaid  by  Holinsbsd  to  have  been  beard  In  the 
townofBerkley.— 57.  fflw-wolf  of  FTanoa,i.e.,I*abeUe,daaghler 
of  Pblllp  the  Fair,  Elngof  Fiance,  and  wife  of  Edward  II.  She 
allied  herself  wiih  Mortimer  io  compass  Uie  ruin  of  her  hus- 
band. Cf.  Shakespeare,  ///.  Ilenrv  VI.  1. 4.  111.— 60.  S«irar|« 
of  hsaTen,  Edward  III,,  the  invuaer  of  France,  who,  after  bis 
early  triumphs,  had  an  uubappy  and  solitary  end.— 67.  Sabla 
wanioT.  Edward  the  Black  Priuce,  eldest  son  of  Edward  III., 
wbo  died  before  bis  father. 

225.-79.  Beftofaenvn.  Richard  II.,  who  Is  said  by  ibe 
early  writers  to  have  been  starved  to  death. — S8.  Sin  e(  battls. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses.  14S&-148S.— 87.  TDwm  of  JnUos.  The 
Toweroflioudon.  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  first  erected 
by  Julius  Cesar  but  la  reality  not  earlier  than  William  the 
Conqueror.- 90.  Xseknaivper.  Henry  VI.  (See  note  on  fitm 
CoiUge  Ode,  1.  4  )  His  consort  was  Margaret  of  i.njou,  and  bis 
father  Henry  V..  famous  for  bis  victories  Id  France.- 98. 
Bristled  bear.  "The  silver  boar  was  ihe  badge  of  Rlcbard  III., 
whence  he  was  usually  known  In  bis  own  time  by  the  name  of 
tkeBoar."  (Gray.)  — 97.  Sadden  fata.  About  Ave  reara  after 
Edward's  conquest  of  Wales  his  queen.  Eleanor, — the  hnlf  of 
bis  heart.- was  taken  ill  during  his  absence  and  died  before 
be  could  rejoin  her.    (Stricklaud's  Quenit  of  Bngland.  I.  391.) 

226.— 115.  Form  divine.  I.e.,  Queen  Elizabeth.  8be  U  of 
the  "BritoD  Hue."  beiuK  the  KTauddsugbter  of  Henrv  VIL, 
wbo  was  descended,  on  his  father''  side,  from  the  British,  or 
Welsh,  family  of  Tudor.~131.  Tallsda.  One  of  the  most 
famous  British  bards  of  the  siitb  century. 

227.-188.    Distant  varbUnga,  etc..  I.e.,  the    poets    sue- 
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ceediog  Miltoa,  who  la  referred  to  tn  the  precediog  lines. 

""--■  — w  more  dialnnt  to  the  b*— '  '-  "'■ —  ' ' — "-  — 

n  bim  Id  point  of  time. 


They  grow  more  dialnnt  to  the  bard  as  thej  become  farther 
-  ylror^' 


GOLDSMITH. 

227.  Olttxr  OoLDBinTH  was  bora  tn  Pallas,  Ireland.  In 
1T28,  and  died  in  Londoa  la  1774.  He  had  come  to  the  caplui 
lu  ITST,  juat  twent;  yeara  later  Ibnn  Dr.  Joliiiaon.  The  Travel- 
Ur.  which  laid  the  fouadaiion  of  bis  fame  as  a  poet,  appeared 
in  1764.  and  was  followed  by  Tht  Dtterted  ViOage  In  17T0. 
The  Hfteen  rears  of  OoIdBmitli's  literary  activity  were  years  of 
lapidly  shining  standards  la  Bogllsh  society,  literature,  and 
politics.  Ooldemtth,  surrounded  by  change,  was  not  Identified 
wholly  Willi  either  the  old  order  or  the  new. 

TBE  DEBERTED  VILLAGE. 
237.  The  didactic  object  of  this  poem,  aa  Ooldsmitb  ex- 
plains in  bis  letter  of  dedication  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  to 
call  attentioo  to  tiie  depopululion  of  England  (which  the  poet 
erronpoualy  belicTed  to  be  then  Isking  plxcej  and  loshow  tlie 
«vil  effects  of  luxury  on  the  well-berng  of  a  State.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  praise  the  poem  for  ils  character  studies  sod  Ita  poi- 
trayiil  of  village  life,  iiad  eitber  to  coudemn  what  is  declared  to 
be  Ita  fallacious  political  economy,  or  else  ti)  condone  tta  eco- 
nomic errors  as  Immaterial  from  a  poetical  poiot  of  view. 
Tbusa  recent  biographer  of  Ooldsmitb  remarks:  "Wemuat 
aditiii,  after  all,  that  it  is  a  poetical  exigency  rather  tlian  a  poli- 
tical economy  tliat  liaa  decreed  the  deatructioD  of  the  loveliest 
fillape  of  the  plain."  (Life  in  E.  M.  L.  ISO.)  Long  before 
tills  Hscaulay  complained  (Essay  on  Qtidunith)  that  Auburn 
R]ia  an  English  Tillage  in  Its  prosperity,  but  an  Irish  lu  its 
decfty,  nod  that  bythaa  confusing  the  rural  life  of  the  two 
countrits  the  poet  bad  been  bo  grossly  untrue  to  fact  ns  to 
seriously  injure  lits  poem  as  a  work  of  art.  Ooldsnilth  bim' 
»eif  saya  that  he  "  baa  taken  all  poasijile  pains  "  tn  be  certain 
or  his  facts,  anil  declares  tliat  bis  description  of  the  village's 
decline  Is  baaed  upon  liia  personal  observation  of  conditions  in 
England  "for  these  four  or  five  rears  pnst."  In  his  opiitloD 
that  England  was  becoming  depopulnled  Goldsmith  was 
entirely  mistskei}.  the  exact  opposite  being,  in  fnct,  the  case. 
This,  however,  was  a  matter  for  tbeatatlstlcian.  and  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  indlvldnal  observer.  On  tbe  other  band,  when 
tfie  conditions  were  ascertainable  by  personal  observatioTi.  it 
will  be  found  tbal  Ooldsmitb  was  far  truer  to  facta  than  bis 
critics  have  commonly  supposed. 
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f  Bmall  owDen  In  the  hand  of  one 
tymnnlcal  proprieiofl  Tbe  poet  tees  Uut  throughout  the  luid 
a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth  u  pushing  uide  the  uuall  farmer 
<1I.  65-6B)^  that  tbe  great  place*  of  tlie  large  landowDers  lake 
up  a  apace  "  that  mauj  poor  supplied  "  (11.  270-280):  and  that 
tbe  barvesta  are  coneipoDdlugty  dlmlaiahed.  He  complaias 
that  eveu  tbecommoua,  formerly  opeti  to  the  poor,  are  shut  oS, 
OT  "denied"  (1.  SUTJ,  and,  flaally,  that  tlie  source  of  the 
national  corruption  <b  lusury,  Ibeontcomeof  a  rapid  growth  in 
material  prosperity.  The  latest  researches  coaflrm  Uuklamitb'a 
substaQtiki  correclnesa  on  these  points.  Tbe  eitiuctioo  of  the 
small  fBrmera  through  the  enctosure  of  the  commous,  the 
aciiuisitioD  of  large  tracts  by  wealthy  proprielois,  etc.,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  homes  as  a  couseqneDce  of  this  change. — these 
are  facts  in  the  ecanomic  history  of  the  lime.  "  MuTlitudes  of 
poor  men  who,  without  any  legal  right,  hud  found  a  home 
upon  the  common  land  were  driven  away  homeless  and 
without  ooapeasation."  iLecky.  Hiit.  Bng.  in  iStk  Omf.  VI. 
19^-99:  Social  England,  V.  «87.)  The  hardships  that  Gold- 
•milb  pictured  were  not  fanciful;  whet's  he  erred  was  in  assert- 
ing that  the  poor  ihiit  dispossessed  were  forced  to  emigrate  in 
such  numbers  that  tbe  land  was  becomlug  depopulated.  It  is 
but  just  to  a  poet  more  disiioguislied,  as  a  rule,  forctisrm.  thiui 
for  exactness  of  stat«meat.  to  show  ihitt  iu  one  case  at  least 
the  inaccuracy  is  on  tlie  part  of  his  critics.  As  poetry,  "Pi* 
Deserted  Villaga  needs  neither  defence  nor  commeudalkn. 
(See  Ut.  Bng.  Lit.  ■J8a-381.) 

227. — 1.  BvMC  Aabora.  This  village  is  not  u>  l>e  found  on 
tbe  map.  There  is.  indeed,  an  Auburn  In  Wiltshire,  but  it  is 
not  Qiildsiniili's.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
poem  describes  lAuoy,  a  town  in  Westmeatb,  Ireland,  where 
Qoldsmiih's  chiUiish  rears  were  spent.  Probably  the  poet 
used  such  of  biB  early  recollections  as  suited  bis  purpose, 
idealizing  tbern  as  he  pleased,  aud  not  imposiagon  bis  imagina- 
tion any  slavish  adherence  to  fact.  (See  Howitt's  Eomtt  ottd 
HaunUoftheBrUu^Po(U,  303.)— 12.  Deesnt  =  having  a  oeat, 
unobtrusive  besuty  (Lat.  dectni,  involving  the  ideti  of  sym- 
metry and  fitness).  Cf.  Hilton,  II  Peaterote.  I.  86,  and  Pope, 
Slegy  on  an  Unfortunate  L-tdy,  1,  53. 

22U.-53.  FriDoei  aad  lords,  etc.  See  lat.  Eng.  Lit.  2T0. 
Bales  refers  to  Biirns's  Oalter'i  Saturdag  Nighl,  I.  165  (p.  278). 
"  Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings,"  and  his  Fer 
a-  that  and  a-  tAat  (p.  291),  "A  prince  can  male'  a  belted 
kolgbi,"  etc. 

230.-88.  In  aU  ny  wand 'rings.  See  Thackecaj't  com- 
menl  on  this  passage  in  Biiglith  UvmoriM.  883, 
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231.— 132.  TMUt  her«  does  not  mean  lukfnft  fa  Intalll- 
eence,  but  (n-e  (rom  worry  or  amlety.  — 126.  FlnatiMt*  In 
tae  gsl*.  Note  lion  ezBctly  this  is  In  the  stereotyped  eKiIf 
elgbteeoth-centiiry  mftDDer  of  Pope  HLd  his  followers,  vbife 
the  descriptloa  Immediately  succeedinjc  (129,  etc.)  fa,  Id  Eub- 
ject  at  leiial,  skin  to  Wordsnonli  (cF.  The  Leeeh-nathtrtr).  So 
goldsmith  touched  both  tlie  pait  sod  the  luiure.— IW.  The 
Tillage  pTMahet,  A  famous  portrait  of  oue  of  Ibe  luting  types 
Id  Eugiish  society.  Cf.  Cliaucera  iVoi.  to  Canterbury  Tale*. 
479-530,  Fieldlug's  Paraoo  Adnms,  and  Ooldsmith's  own  Vicar 
of  WaktfiUd.  Irvlug  says :  "  Tba  picture  of  Ibe  Tillage  pas- 
tor, .  .  .  taken  in  part  from  the  character  of  his  (GoldBmlih's] 
father,  embodied  llkeirlse  recolleciloni  of  his  brother  Henry  ; 
(or  tbe  natures  of  the  father  and  son  seem  to  have  been  iden- 
tfcal."  Goldsmith  had  lost  ibis  brother  recently,  aod  the  fieab- 
uess  of  his  grief  doubilesa  gave  an  additioual  teudemeaa  10  Ibe 
description. 

233.-196.  ThB  Tillage  ntfter.  The  original  of  the  school- 
master is  auppoaed  to  be  Guldamith's  own  teacher  in  the  Tillage 
school  at  LisBoy,  a  certain  Thomas  (or,  as  he  nas  Irreverently 
nicknamed,  Paddy)  Byrne — an  old  soldier  who  had  seen  ser- 
vice,   (See  Irvine's  I^t  of  OoidmnHh.) 

234.-232.  Ilia  twalvs  good  riOaa.  "Tbeae  were:  '1. 
Urge  DO  healths;  2,  Profane  no  divine  ordinances;  8.  Touch 
00  state  mattera:  4.  Reveal  no  secrets;  5.  Pick  no  quarrels; 
6.  Hake  no  comparlaous;  7,  Mainlain  no  ill  opinions;  8.  Keep 
no  bad  company;  9.  Encourage  novice;  10.  Hake  no  long 
meals;  II.  Repeat  no  grievances;  12.  Lay  do  wagers.'  lliese 
rules  were  ascribed  lo  Charlea  I.  Ooldsmiib  In  the  fragment 
describing  an  author's  bedchamber  speuka  of  them  as  '  the 
twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew.'  Cf.  Crabbe,  Pari»h  Beg- 
uUt: 

-There  li  Kin;  Char1«  and  allbli  golden  ruin 
Who  DTDTsd  UlBronuae'B  wu  Ihs  beci  of  (cbirala' " 

(Rolft.) 

iHfi.  The  royal  game  of  goes*.  Either  a  board  for  playing 
the  game  of  (oi  and  geese  (see  Sirull's  ^^>t>rti  and  Paibmet, 
Bk   IV.  Ch.  n.  §  XIV).  or  one  for  -Tbe  Game  of  Goose."  a 

fame  entirely  diailnct  from  one  the  first  oamed.  (See  Jb,  Bk. 
V.Ch,II.gXXV.)— 244.  Woodman's  ballad.  i.«.,  tbe  (orester'a. 
or  hunter's,  song. 

235.— 257.  Vaiant mind.  Seen.  tol.  122,  tupra.— 266.  Tka 
tieh  man'sjoys  Inoraaaa,  etc.  Goldsmith's  anticipation  of  much 
of  the  modern  feeling  against  wealth  Id  certain  quarters  baa 
not  received  sufficient  atientioD,  Careful  examinattoD  of  con- 
temporary conditions  showa  that  the  poel'a  views  were  at 
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l«wtiM)t  wltlioutNtme  basis  of  fact.  Gibben  saja  :  "  The  fact 
baa  beeD  tbat  after  the  introduction  of  Ui«  new  Industrial  »j». 
tern  (I.e.,  cir.  1700),  the  condition  of  the  working  rlnnwn  ru)- 
ldl7  declined,"  etc  iIndtutrialHitt.Eng.19i.  It.  IW.)  htckj 
aavB  :  "  Shortly  after  the  Peace  of  1763,  hewever,  there  were 
eVtdeDt  algna  that  tbe  population  wa«  beginuinE  to  press  upon 
the  means  of  subslBteuce.  The  export  of  com  dimiDished ;  the 
price  rose,  and  sevenl  temporary  Acta  were  pasted  to  rdleve 
the  scarcitr."  (Hitt.  of  Eng.  I'n  tAe  1B<A  C«n/.,  VI.  198.}— 26£ 
Prend  (waUi  the  tide,  etc.  The  idea  apparently  ia,  thftt  wbilb 
more  money  comes  into  the  country,  ft  la  received  in  return 
for  necessaries,  some  of  which  are  needed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Aj  the  money  thus  obtained  goes  to  increase  the 
luxury  of  the  rich,  it  does  not  add  to  the  substantial  pros- 
perity of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  actual  product  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  remnfus  the  same  ;  and  the  rich  msn 
uses  his  superabundant  wealth  to  encroach  on  the  lands  that 
ODce  supplied  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

SM.— 20S.  By  Inznry  betrayed.  Tbelncrease  in  luxui?  and 
extmragance  of  living,  among  the  industrial  end  trading,  as 
well  as  the  upper,  classes,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  tbe 
time,  "It  was  a  change."  says  Lecky,  "not  without  grave 
social  and  moral  evils."  (See  Hitt.  of  Eng.  in  the  lith  Cent.. 
yi.  1B4  tt  teq.)  It  Is  perhaps  unkind  to  remember  that  poor 
Ootdsmlth,  with  his  flue  clothes  and  his  unpaid  tailor's  bill, 
was  an  example  of  Improvidence,  not  a  type  of  frugality. 
—808.  The  bars-worn  oomnum,  etc.  '■  No  less  than  700  Ed- 
cloBure  Acts  were  passed  between  1760  and  1774.  The  old 
common  Belds  were  beKiuning  to  disappear,  and  the  working 
classes  also  lost  tbelr  rights  of  pasturlDg  cattle  on  the  waste*, 
for  the  wastes  were  enclosed."  (Olbben'a  InAuttrial  Silt,  of 
Eng,  158.)  "  Districts  once  covered  with  small  arable  fanns 
were  turned  into  immense  pastures,  and  there  were  com- 

Silaiuts  that  a  single  man  monopolized  a  tract  which  hsd 
ormerly  supported  twelve  or  fourteen  industrious  families. 
Whole  tillaget  wAmA  had  depended  rtnfree  patture-iand  andjvd 
daiTuUed  and  perished,  and  a  Areata  of  emigrantt  patted  to 
America."  {Lecky,  Hitt.  qf  Eng.  in  the  18(A  Cent..  VI.  202 
and  n.) — 810.  Artist  here  means  artitan,  or  metJtanie — a 
common  use  in  Ooldsmith's  timc.~S25.  HoossIms  shiTering 
fsmale.  Goldsmith's  svmpailiy  with  the  unfortunate  did  not 
spend  itself  in  poetical  expressions.  He  once  left  the  whist- 
table  and  rushed  into  the  street  to  relieve  the  misery  of  a 
woman  whom  be  beard  "  half  singing  and  half  sobbing  "  out- 
side.    (See  Irvlng's  Life  of  Goldaiiith,  Ch.  XXXV.) 

93T.— 844.  "Wild  Altama,"  f.e.,  the  river  AUamiha  or 
Mahamha,  in  Georgia.      Oglethorpe  secured  Letters  Pateot 
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for  the  oppressed,  ibere  Is  a  special  pertlaeace  in  tbe  altuilon. 

238. — SOS.  OTonefatog  ti|^.  Bomecommetitfttora  object  to 
this  on  Uie  grouDd  tbat  there  are  do  tigers  Id  Georgia ;  Rolfo 
thiiitu  thai  the  reference  Is  to  the  Jaguar  and  the  puma,  "  tbe 
Amertcan  tigers."  Probably  the  aclual  presence  or  abseace 
of  the  tiger  was  a  matier  about  wbicb  Qoldsmitb  was  utterly 
Indifferent.  There  are  similar  errors  in  olber  parts  oF  the 
descrfptloD.  (Joldsmllh  wanted  tigera  for  poetical  purposes, 
OS  Shakespeare  rcqulrod  llona  In  tbe  forest  Of  Arden. 

239.— 407.  And  than,  iwest  Foatry,  etc.  Carlvie  calls 
Qoldtmith  "  tbe  oue  only  EngUsb  poet  of  tbe  period"  (essay 
on  Ootthe);  but  while  poetry  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  cooditloD 
was  not  so  bad  as  Carlyle  asserts,  for  the  tide  bad  alreadv 
turned.  Gray,  still  living,  bad  recently  enriched  English 
poetiT,  and  ChsIlertoD  bad  published  two  notable  poema 
shortly  before  this  lime.  Percy's  Beiigwt  (1760)  and  Onian 
(1762)  may  also  be  mentioned. 

240.— 418.  ToTDO's  eUlb.  "There  Is  ariverTomeaforTor- 
neo,  as  It  la  Bometimeewrltlen)Sowing  Into  tbe  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  forming  part  of  tbe  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Ruaila. 
There  is  also  a  Lake  Tomea  in  tbe  extreme  northern  part  of 
Bweden.  Cf.  Campbell :  '  Cold  as  tbe  rocks  on  Tomeo's  boarv 
brow.'  Pati^iamarea  is  said  to  be  a  mountain  near  Quito, 
(Rolfe.)— 427.  TradB'i  prend  amplra,  etc.  '■Goldsrolth's  fal- 
lacy." says  Hales,  "lies  In  identifying  trade  and  luxury." 
The  Tlew  1*.  of  course,  a  partial  one,  the  prosperity  both  of 


CHATTERTON. 

240.— Thomab  Cbattkhton  (1703-17701  was  the  aon  of  tt 
scboolmatter  at  Bristol.  An  apparently  Instinctive  delight  In 
tbe  romantic  ntmoaphere  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  stimulated 
and  developed  by  his  earliest  surroundlnga.  His  uncle  was 
sexlon  of  the  beautiful  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Redclitfe,  a 
poBltloD  held  by  members  of  the  family  through  many  gener- 
ations. This  church,  rich  In  relics  of  tbe  past,  was  part  of 
Chatlerton's  life  from  the  first ;  he  learned  his  alphabet  from 
the  llhutraled  capitals  of  an  old  folio  taken  from  Its  store  of 
MSB.  As  a  boy  be  dreamed  himself  back  in  tbe  past,  and  be- 
tween 1700  antl  1770  he  wrote  poemt  which  he  preteodsd  were 
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the  woik  of  a  monk  of  the  flfteeoth  ceatuiy,  whom  be  called 
Thomas  Rowlejr.  After  some  UDSuccewful  attempts  lo  bring 
his  work  before  the  public,  lie  weat  up  to  Lodood  hi  ITTV, 
Kaolred  upon  &  literary  career.  He  fought  maufullj  for  two 
months  agaiost  [lie  great  city ;  but  disappointment,  poverty, 
and  neglect  were  too  «troog  for  him.  Uopeleaa,  hiingiy  to 
■tUTatWi,  and  too  proud  lo  accept  charitr,  he  poisoned  liMself 
and  waa  found  dead  in  a  garret  littered  nith  the  torn  fragmenta 
of  his  verse.    Bj  promise,  he  1b  the  most  extraordiuary  poetic 

f;enlus  in  the  aauals  of  the  literature.  In  perforiuauce  he  Is, 
Fnot,  as  Theodore  Watta  asserted,  the  faUierof  lliut  Romantl. 
cUm  which  later  fouad  voice  In  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  Keats,  at 
least  oae  of  tbe  earliest  aud  most  Influential  figures  in  th« 
Hediffival  Rerlval.  It  ia  notewortliy  that  Ibo  same  decade 
which  saw  tbe  composition  of  his  medisval  poems  saw  also 
the  publication  of  Horace  Walpole's  medinvaJ  romance  T/m 
Cailk  of  OlratUo  and  of  Percy's  Btliqut*. 

THK  BALLAD  OF  CHARITIE. 

242.— The  full  title  of  this  poem  as  originally  ^veo  by 
Cbaiterton  was,  An  ExaUnU  Salad  of  UharUie.-  Ai  WroUn 
bit  Iht  Ood»  PrU*le  ThoTOat  BomUU,  14S4.     Theodore  Watts 


predecessor  in  romanticism  of  Coterioge  and  others,  he  thus 
goes  on  to  point  out  the  close  relalionsbip  between  Chatter- 
ton  and  Eeats.  "Ii  Is  dlQlcult  to  express  In  words  wLerein 
Ilea  tbe  entirely  spiritual  kinship  between  Chatterton's  Ballad 
of  Oliarits  iaa  KenWa  Evt  of  Bt.  Agnet,  yd  I  should  be  scep- 
tical as  lo  tbe  Iniigbt  of  any  critic  who  abould  fail  lo  recognize 
-  that  kinship.  Not  only  are  the  bcggiir  and  tbe  thunderstorm 
depicted  with  the  sensuous  sympathy  and  melodious  Insistence 
which  is  tbe  great  charm  of  Th«  Evt  of  St.  Agntt,  but  the 
movement  of  tbe  lines  is  often  the  same.  Take  for  instance 
:  the  description  of  Eeala's  bedesman, '  meagre,  barefoot,  wan.* 
I  which  is,  in  polul  of  metrical  movement,  Idenllcal  with 
Cbatterton's  description  of  the  alms-craver,  'withered,  for- 
wynd.  dead.' " 

242.-1.  In  Tirglni,  i.e.,  in  tbe  sign  of  the  Zodiac 
known  as  Virgo,  or  the  Virgin.  That  Is,  la  September  or 
at  tbe  lime  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  5.  Chelaadry  =  gold- 
finch. Cbaiterton.  Chelaundre  Is  an  obsolete  form  of  eoion- 
dra,  a  kind  of  lark.— 7.  &Dniara.  Here  erroneously  used  as 
"a  loose  robe  or  mantle."  The  actual  meaniog  is  an  alm^ 
~  g.— 15.  Hebs  =  holly  tree.  \Be»  eatrU  Qute< 
1.  81  a^  -  ■ 


Bk.  I.  C.  1. 1.  ei  aDd  a.) 
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glikalneBa  ofber  cyeT"  iOlheilo,  V.  1.)— M-  mtId  =  lleblulDg. 
(M.B./«ii«M,(«y/i  =  IiElnning.)  Faerie  Qaeene.Sk.W.C.Vl. 
1.  40.— 45.  ciupaiunBtU,  "  A  Bmall  rouDQ  hat,  .  .  .  formerly 
wornbyecclesiiuiiicsaudlfiwyers."  (Chattertoo.)  {Fr.  ehapour- 
nti  =  &  email  huod,)— 17.  BadaroU.  To  tell  oue's  beads  back- 
words  was  "a  figuratlTe  espresslon  to  eigoUy  curiilDg." 
(Cbattertoa.) 

344.-60.  Cof  =  cloak  ;  maotle.  (Bee  Csniy.  Diti.)—Si. 
AotnaM*.  CbaiterloD  bere  means  by  thla  word  "a  loose 
wbile  Kibe  worn  by  priests. "—68.  nancb  =  cniciflK,  cross 
(Lat.  ertM,  M.  £.  trmM^is).— 71.  Japs  =  "  a  sliort  surplice, 
woro  by  triars  of  an  inferior  class,  aod  secular  priests." — 
76.  UmiMsr.  A  frlur  licensed  lo  beg,  and  Umiltd  lo  a  certain 
speciBed  dlsirki.  (See  CLaucer's  Proieoue  to  Th*  Knight't 
TaU,  I.  200.) 

245. — 87.  8ami.sap«=  " a shon under-cloak." — SO.QIeni  = 
glory  (Pr.  gloin). 

COWPER. 


WordsnoTtb,  and  those  w  bo  came  witb  aud  after  blm,  1 

lAH  CowFBR  (1731-1800)  liolds  ao  bouorable  and  Imporlaut 
place.  Tbe  close  relations  In  wbicb  be  stands  to  tbe  poets 
who  immediately  precede  or  follow  biin  are  apparent  to  every 
thoughtful  reader  and  caunot  now  be  eolargi'd  upon.  Tm 
■7'utli,  for  inslanue,  may  be  appropriately  placed  between  TA« 
BeoKmt  on  tbe  one  hund  and  Tht  Excunion  ou  the  other. 
His  relations  to  Ibe  new  England  springing  up  about  blm  are 

Sually  important.  He  loucnes  it  at  many  poiuts :  lis  renewal 
religious  fervor ;  its  growing  love  of  country-life  ;  its  an- 
tagonism to  tbe  constraint  and  artificiality  of  great  cities ;  iu 
lore  of  animals  ;  its  lender  pity  for  aiiHering ;  its  generous 
cbampioDship  of  the  wronged  and  tbe  oppressed.  To  appre- 
ciate tbe  reul  meaning  of  Cowper's  work,  we  must  itmember 
bis  convlctioDS  and  tbe  spirit  in  wUlcb  he  wroit-.  Tbe  poems 
and  passages  given  in  the  text  ate,  in  many  cases,  personal 
revelations,  and  they  must  t>e  read  in  tbe  light  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  man  and  his  time. 

Cowper  did  not  write  of  tbe  country  in  the  midst  of  the  din 
of  London  ;  his  poetry  of  nature  was  ooiupoaed  under  tbe 
quieiiDK  inSuence  of  tbe  scenes  be  describes.  After  tailing  to 
make  bis  way  in  the  capital,  he  retired  into  Huntingdonshire 
in  17ii5,  leaving  worldly  ambition  behind  bim,  and  leading(ei- 
cept  for  a  tew  devoted  friends)  tbe  life  of  a  recluse.    He  bad 
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faU  dOK  and  bb  pet  h»rea,  and  he  rambled  throuEb  fields  and 
woodB,  or  meditated  beafde  tbe  lazy  watert  or  his  favorite 
Quae.     In  1T79  be  joined  hU  friend  Rev.  JobD  Newton  in  tbe 

Iiubltcatfon  of  a  book  of  bymns.  Two  volumes  of  verse  fol- 
□wed,   tbe  second  of  wbich  coutalned  John   Gilpin  (1785). 


mind  bad  long  been  affected,  and  at  the  laat  liis  slate  became 
pitiable  in  tbe  eitreme.  Possexsed  by  a  marked  religloua 
melancholy,  he  looked  upon  hlmaelf  as  an  outcast  from  the 
Divine  mercy.    Out  of  the  darkness  of  bis  last  years  o 


7O0.  EeyooliU.  A.t  thla  lime  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda  (1733- 
1793)  WBB  at  the  heirht  of  lils  fame  as  a  painter.  For  about 
sixteen  years  he  had  been  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  year  before  The  T(uk  was  published  bod  been  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  king. 

246.— 702.  Bftoon.  John  Bacon  (1740-1799).  who  at  this 
time  held  in  sculpture  a  position  somewhat  comparable  to  tbat 
of  Reynolds  in  painting. —704.  Chatbam.  William  PItt.Earlof 
Chatham,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  orators.  He  bad  been 
dead  For  about  si:c  years  wheu  The  Tatk  appeared, 

247.-723  Inorsoalng  Loadoa.  The  population  of  England 
Increased  rapidly  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase  being  In  Uie  towns.  This  of 
course  ^as  due  1o  the  ^owth  of  manufsctnres.  commerce,  and 
tbe  Enclosure  Acta.  Id  1700  tbe  population  of  London  waa 
about  600.000 ;  by  1801  It  hnd  Increased  U>  864.086.  (See  note 
to  Goldsmith's  Dmerttd  ViUage,  1.  308.)— 782.  In  danonnainK 
death,  etc.  Tbe  penal  laws,  at  this  time,  were  both  cruel  and 
illoglCLtl.  To  give  only  a  few  illiistmtlons :  to  steal  a  abeep  or 
a  horse,  to  cut  down  another's  trees,  to  pick  a  man's  pocket  of 
more  than  twelve  pence,  were  all  crimes  punishable  with  death. 
On  tbe  other  band.  It  was  uot  a  capital  offence  for  a  man  lo  at- 
tempt to  murder  his  lather  or  lo  stab  another  severely,  pro- 
vided bis  victim  did  not  die  from  bia  wounds.  Sir  Samuel 
Romllly  (1767-1818)  waa  the  first  to  effect  any  important  re- 
forms in  these  barbarous  laws.  {See  Lecky'a  Milt,  of  Eng.  in 
tht  ISth  Ctnty.  Vol.  VI.  Ch.  XXIU.) 
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BOOK  n.  THE  TIME-PIHCE. 
249. — 40.  SUtm  MUDt  brtathB  in  Sngl&nd.  The  question 
u  to  nbether  slavei  were  legally  emautipated  by  belue 
brought  to  EnglBud  waa  not  settled  until  1772.  Then  a  aiCK 
■Ikve.  named  Somerset,  was  dismissed  by  the  master  who  bad 
brought  him  to  Eaglaod.  When  ibe  sliive  recovered,  hia 
former  master  forcibly  seized  bim.  in  order  that  be  might  sell 
taim  In  Jamaica.  Tbe  case  waa  brought  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  decided  in  Somerset's  favor,  and  held  that  every 
bIbtb,  as  soon  as  be  touched  England,  acquired  bis  freedom. 
Wilberforce,  Sharpe,  and  others,  worked  bard  for  the  total 
abolltloD  of  slavery,  and  in  1787  the  Society  for  the  Siippies- 
don  of  Slavery  was  Instituted.  The  Abolition  Act,  however, 
was  not  passed  until  1B07. 

BOOK  UI.    THE  QARDBIt. 

108. 1  va«  a  strlekra  desr,  etc.  Cowper  luOered  from  attacks 
of  terrible  dejection,  whicb  several  times  resulted  In  InsHnity. 
After  be  had  recovered  from  the  worst  of  one  of  these,  be  gave 
up  all  hope  of  succeediog  at  Ibe  bar. 

BOOK  IV.     THE  WINTER'S  SVBNINQ. 

S50.— S.  He  uemei,  the  tastald,  elc.  Palmer's  mail-concbea, 
which  were  started  iu  1TB4,  considerably  Improved  tbe  postal 
service.  There  were  many  places,  however,  still  dependent  on 
postboys,  who  travelled  on  horseback  over  the  rough  and  less 
frequented  roads.  In  1771  the  prcEs  finally  obtained  the  Hght 
lo  criticise  and  publish  Parliamentary  proceedings  ;  and  about 
and  after  that  time  many  important  newspapers  were  founded. 
—10.  Inn.  This  was  an  inn  In  Oiney  called  "The  Swan." 
Therelsonetbereattbepresent  time,  of  the  same  name,  but  not 
Id  tbe  exact  location  of  the  one  so  called  when  Cnwper  wrote. 

261.— 28.  Is  India  freel  In  1784  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for 
tbe  govemmeot  of  India,  which  waa  a  subject  of  much  general 
iDterest  and  discussioD  England  was  feeling  the  weight  of 
her  respoD si bl lilies  In  regard  in  It,  and  lodTa  had  suffered 
much  from  oppression  and  Injustice.  Her  cause,  however, 
was  snon  lo  be  investigated  in  ihe  famous  trial  of  Warrea 
Hastings,  which  was  begun  in  1786.  It  is  Interesting  to  re- 
member  that  Hastings  was  at  one  time  a  schoolfellow  of 
Cowper's.— 39.  The  oaps,  etc.  Although  there  la  mention 
mnde  of  ten  by  an  Engllsbman  as  early  as  1616,  it  docs  nut 
aeem  to  have  been  used  In  England  until  the  middle  of  tbe 
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BenDtreolh  ceDturr.  When  flnt  iDtroduced,  It  was  aacb  aa 
«ipeDBtv«  luiury  tlint  It  wu  not  Id  geoeral  use  UDtll  niDch 
latar.  By  tTSS.boweTer,  It  could  be  bought  for  fiT«  or  six 
ahllllDgs  per  pound.— 130.  Oh  WlaUrl  The  fact  that  moat  of 
Tht  TmA  wm  wrlttea  during  a  panicularlv  aeTere  winter,  ac- 
GOUDia  for  the  numerous  and  accurate  descripttons  of  that 

252.-248.  Come  Erenlng.  Compare  thi*  with  HQtOD's 
beautiful  descrlpiion.  "Now  came  itlll  Evening  on",  etc 
{Rtr.  Lo$t.  Bk.  IV,  698.) 

254.-864.  That  braathM  the  aplNS.  Cf.  n,  to  II.  IK  and 
59.  in  C.  IV.  of  The  Bapt  of  Ovt  Loei.^Kl.  The  peer  baaata. 
Note  here  the  care  and  sjmpathj  shown  for  animals  which 
appears  so  ofteu  lo  Cowper;  see,  e.^..  the  often-quoted 
pasaace  beirinnlDE,  "I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  frKnds" 
(Bk.  VI.  m). 

BOOK  VI.    THE  WINTER  WALE  AT  HOOK. 

06.  The  ambattlid  tower  is  thoueht  to  refer  lo  Uke  drarch  at 
Emberton,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Oloe;. 

ON  THE  RECEIPT  OP  ITY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE. 
257>  This  picture  was  a  miniature  painted  In  olU  bj 


nUbed  you  with  a  preaeut  ao  acceptable  to  me  as  ibe  picture 
which  you  hare  ao  kindly  sent  me.  I  received  it  the  ni^t 
before  lost,  sad  viened  it  wilb  a  trepidation  of  nervee  and 
apirlis  Bomenbat  akin  to  what  I  should  have  felt  had  the  dear 
original  presented  herself  to  my  embraces.  I  kissed  it  and 
bung  it  where  it  is  the  last  object  that  I  see  at  night,  and  of 
course  the  first  upon  which  I  opec  my  eyea  in  the  morning. 
She  died  when  I  completed  my  slith  year,  yel  I  remember  her 
well  and  am  ac  oracular  wituess  of  the  great  fidelltyof  the 
copy.""  (?A«  Life  of  William  Oi>aper,  by  Thomas  Wright, 
518.) 

ON  THE  L039  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

261.  The  Royal  George,  a  veasel  lutbe  British  navy,  i 


sinick  by  a  suddeo  Bquall,  and.  tbe  leeward  deck-pona  being 
left  open,  she  rapidly  filled  and  aaok.  From  bIi  to  eight 
hundred  men  are  aald  to  have  perished.  Admiral  Eempen- 
felt,  who  was  in  command,  was  tbe  son  of  Col,  Eempenfelt  of 
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THE  CASTAWAY. 

262.  This  poem  was  vritteo  in  17W.  It  la  founded  on 
,RD  Incident  related  in  Ariton'i  Voyaget,  but  those  who  know 
Cowper'a  history  will  liave  no  difficully  Id  aeelng  tbut  it  is 
nibeiB  toucbing  record  of  tlje  poet's  owu  spiritual  experience. 

S63.— 25.  Som*  raeoor,  elc.  Id  tlie  early  purl  of  1791 
Gowper  sank  iDlo  a  state  of  dejection,  aod  the  efforts  of  bis 
friends  to  help  him  were  like  "uie  cask,  the  coop,  tbe  floaled 
cord,"  of  but  temporary  avail. 

BLAKE. 


Pottieal  Sketchtt  were  publlabed  In  17S3,  his  Bongi  oflnnoeene4 
in  1789,  and  tbe  companion  volume,  the  Song*  of  Biperiene*, 
ia  1794.  His  best  knows  and  most  intelligible  poems  are  con- 
tained In  ocie  or  the  other  of  these  three  books,  but  besides 
these  be  produced  a  mass  of  poetry  of  an  obscure  and  alleeori- 
cal  chancier.  It  is  not  ia  these  so-called  "  proplieilc  bo^u,'* 
fascinating  as  tbey  may  be  to  tbe  eDlhuaiastic  or  curious 
■ludeDt,  tbat  ne  are  to  looli  for  Blake's  most  vital  contribution 
to  literature  :  it  Is  In  his  lyrica.  There  he  touches  tbe  deepest 
questions  with  the  simplicity  of  an  Inspired  child  ;  there,  aa 


ws  have  noted  as  dominating  the  poetry  of  Cowper  and  the 
poets  of  the  new  order,  are  found  also  In  Blake,  but  Impressed 
with  tbe  marks  of  bis  own  peculiar  personality. 

TO  THE  MU8EB. 
264.  This  poem  was  written  in  1783.    Tbe  complaint  of 
the  dearth  of  poetic  expression  at  this  time  Is  well  founded,  as 
Goldsmith  and  Oray  were  dead,  and  neither  Bums  nor  Words- 
worth had  begun  their  work. 

THE  TIGER. 

ot 

founds  Blake,  and  be  a 
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,  uid  Maud.  IV.,  and  alao  Int. 


eng.  . 


BURNS. 


272,  Robert  Bdrhs,  the  oreAWst  poet  of  ScotUod,  wu 
borD  at  AllowBj  io  Arrablre.  Juiuaiy  2S.  1799.  His  fattier 
held  a  small  farm  ;  his  family  bad  been  fannen  for  genen- 
tfons.  Burns,  who  thus  came  out  of  the  great  tollttie:  mass  of 
the  Scottish  people,  was  hlm»elf  a  farmer,  Bbaring  the  tolls, 
aozietleB,  haniablps,  aod  pleasures  ihal  were  the  commoo  lot 
of  the  men  of  hlsclass.  It  was  a  soug-writiag  aee  In  Scotland, 
and  Bums  wrole  soogs.  Rta  first  poem  Is  said  to  hare  beea 
composed  In  1770,  wbeii  he  was  la  bis  aeveuieeuth  year.  Ten 
years  later  he  entered  upon  a  period  of  remarkable  produc- 
tiTeueBS,  and  during  1785-6  produced  an  astonlsbing  number 
of  poems  of  higb  rank.  These  were  included  b  bis  first 
volume  of  Pixmt  (1796),  wblcb  contained,  among  others,  Tlis 
Cotter'»  Balurday  Night,  Tht  Twa  Dogi.  The  Jolty  Beggan, 
Th*  Mountain  DaUy.  A  second  edition  appeared  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  a  fuller  collection  in  1798.  Bums  died  in 
1796,  at  tbirtv-seTen ;  it  Is  astoniahiDg  to  reflect  that  all  the 
work  on  which  his  fame  rests  was  produced  wiihio  Utile 
more  than  tea  years.  Host  of  the  longer  poems  belong  to  the 
earlier  half  of  this  brief  period,  while  to  the  later  belong  many 
of  his  best  songs.  Sheer  force — maacuilDe.  native,  power— is 
perhaps  the  most  predomlDanl  cbaracleristlc  of  the  poems  of 
the  earlier  time ;  melody,  tenderness,  inleuslty,  of  thoae  of 
the  later.  Thla  origlDal  power,  manifest  In  sudi  works  aa  Th* 
Joilg  Beggar*  and  stcfn  to  that  displayed  Io  the  prose  of  Held- 
tugoi  tbe  art  of  Hogarth,  had  long  been  absent  from  the  poetry 

OtEDglsDd. 

THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

272.  According  to  Robert's  brother  Gilbert,  this  poem  owes 

Its  ekistence  to  tbe  deep  impression  made  upon  tbe  poet  by  the 

aimple  family  worship,  regularly  held  In  his  own  as  in  other 


of  Bible-reading  and  prayer,  and  after  bis  father's  death  had 
himself — as  eldest  son— succeeded  to  this  solemn  duty.  Gilbert 
says  that  Robert  had  frequently  remarhed  to  him  "that  be 
thought  there  was  somelblng  peculiarly  venemble  In  the 
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phraie,  '  Lei  di  irorshlp  Qod  I '  used  by  «  deceol,  Bober  betd 
of  a  fnmtly  tntroduclDg  family  worship.  To  litis  aeotlment 
of  the  author  the  world  la  iudebled  for  'Tbe  Coiter'a  tjaturday 

MiBht.'" 

272.-1.  Knoh-TMpMted  trl«nd.  Robert  A  Ik  en,  aBoHcilor 
and  i&i-iurveyor  Id  Ayr.  was  a  patroD  of  Buros  sad  an  admirer 
of  hU  poetry.  He  excelled  as  an  orator  and  elotutiouist,  and 
rendered  Bums'  verses  so  effectively  tbat  tUe  poet  declared 
lie  "  rend  lilm  "  Into  fame.     There  are  numerous  allusions  to 


original  meaning  of  the  verb  to  moii  lieing  to  moUten,  and 
secondarily  to  dirlg  or  bedaub,  tbe  uoud  Is  naturally  iissocleted 
with  toil  of  a  grimy  or  dirty  character. ^16.  Kattook*.  Tools 
resembling  a  pickaxe. 

373.— 21.  8ta<ih»r  =  stagger  (also  written  ttaeker.  itakker). 
—22.  rUehteriii'  =  fliillerlng.— 23.  Ingle  =  fireplace.— 26. 
Eiangh  =  carklng,— 28.  Belvje  =  by-and-bye,  presently. 
—30.  Ct'  =  drive.  This  word  is  thought  to  be  quite  di.^tioct 
from  our  verb  call.  To  ca'  a  nail  =  to  drive  a  nail  (fee 
Jamison's  Stj/.  IHcl.  of  tht  Scoltith  Lang.).— 30.  TenUe  rio  a 
eannls  errand  =  careful  run  a  quiet  errand. — 84.  Braw  =  tine, 
Kay.  {£ng,  brave  =  splendid,  gorgeous). — 80,  lair  won  panny- 
M  =  bard-earned  wages.— 88.  Spitn  =  enquires. — 40.  Uneoi 
=  sireni^'e  happenings,  l/neo  is  primarily  unknown,  the  equlv- 
aleet  of  umwufA,  for  which  see  Gent.  Diet. — 44.  Oars  =  makes. 
—48.  Eydest  =  dlllReDt. 

274.-49.  Jank  =  trlQe,  or,  as  we  would  say,  to  fool.— 82. 
Haffllna  =  half. — 04.  Ben  =  inside,  or,  more  particularly.  Into 
the  inner  room.  In  two-roomed  houses  the  outer  aparinient, 
or  1^1,  was  called  tbe  but,  the  Inner,  containing  the  fireside, 
ben.  Bence,  to  be  far-ben  with  any  one  meant  to  be  ou  In* 
tlniate  lernis.- 67.  Oraoks  =  chats.— Kye  =  cows.- SB.  Blate 
and  laithfti'  =  biishful  nud  sheepish,— 72.  Lav*  ^  rest. 

:i75.— 63.  Halaaome  parrltok  =  wholesome  porridge— D3. 
Sonpe  =  liquid.  I.e.,  the  milb.—Hawkle  =  cow.— 94.  HalUn 
=  wall.  In  Scotch  oottages  the  hallan  is  the  partition  divid- 
lug  the  but  from  tbe  ben  (see  note  to  1,  M.  iiipra).—96.  Weal- 
Iialii'd  kehbnek  =  well-saved  cheese.—  7*11  =  sti  ong,  pungent. 
-99.  Bin'  lint  was  i'  ths  ball  =  since  flsi  wss  in  the  flower.— 
103.  Ha'Blble  Is  literally  haU  BMt.  i.e..  the  Bible  of  the  houae- 
hold  (hft',  or  hal  =  ftoM,  or  dwelling). 

276.-104.  Bonnst.  In  the  English  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  bonnet  often  means  a  eap  or  Aead-a>een'n^  worn  by  men 
or  boys.  Id  tScntland  the  use  is  still  reUtned.  The  Blu»- 
honntt,  a  blue  woollen  cap.  is  so  much  tised  by  the  Scotch  that 
"lA«  BlueJxmntt$"  Is  aometimes  equivalent  to  -Hit  Beoteh." 
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(See  Scott's  Bordtr  BtiUad,  p.  875.)— 106.  ly»tt  tiUCiU  =  pimy 
templea,  I.e.,  tbe  locks  of  gray  about  his  Umplei. — 107.  WkIm 
=  Mlecls.~lll,  Wi.  118.  DniiiM,  IhrtTrt,  and  EMn  u% 
among  tbe  most  familiHr  and  cbaracteristic  of  tbe  ScoUish 
hjrmD-tuues. — 118.  Bs«t«  =  fans. 

277.— 135.  Bab'lonsdiwm.  See  iJee.  ch.  xrilf.- 137.  TU 
Mint,  ths  father,  uid  the  hutand,  etc.  Tbe  "priest-like 
father"  of  the  simple  liome,  worshipping  nllh  lils  family 
about  him, —It  is  round  this  (bat  the  whole  poem  moves.  Our 
conception  of  the  Scotch  peasant  in  his  religious  eHrneatuess 
and  patriarchal  dignltj  is  deepeoed  and  exalted  by  this  nob1« 
and  suggestive  Hue. — 138.  Stnlngt  eznltlBg,  etc.  Of.  Pope's 
WindtoT  Foreit.  1.  Ill,  112: 

"  Tbe  irbrniDg  phcsiant  sprlnita, 
And  mounts  eKUlUos  on  ulumptauit  wings:—'* 

278. — IBS.  PrlncM  and  lords,  etc  Cf.  as  another  esampls 
of  the  rising  tide  of  democratic  feeling  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Goldsmith's  Dturted  VUUige,  53. 

TO  A  MOUSE. 

279.— 1.  Biekarin'  brattle.  'Hurrying  fligbt'  Is  perhaps th« 

nearest  English  equivalent,  but  it  gives  no  notion  of  tbe  force 
*  '  e  Scotch.  Coufuslon  and  tumult  are  suggesled,  as  nell  as 


rnpld   flight.     Cf.   for  English    use    of    bteker.     Tennyson's 

Brook— i,   Pattla  =  "a  stick  with  which  tbe   ploughi 

clears  away  tbe  earth  that  adheres  to  tbe  plough."  (Jamies 


—13.  Whjlss  =  sometimes.- 15.  A  daimen  loksr  In  a  tbrave  = 
an  occasional  ear  in  twenty-four  sheaves.  The  thravM,  as  set 
up  In  the  fields,  consisted  of  two  stooks,  or  shocks,  of  com  of 
twelve  sheaves  each.— 21.  Big  =  build.— 33.  Foggaf*  =  rank 
grass;  growing  here  among  tbe  grain. — 24.    SbsU  =  bitter, 

280.— 84.  But  =  wiihoul.— 30.  Cranrsnoh  =  boar-fniM.- 
40.  Agley  =  askew.  <Literally  to  go  oS  tbe  right  line ;  glanc« 
obliquely.) 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

8.  fltenre  =  dust  stirred  up,  or  In  motion.  Tbe  primary 
Idea  of  ilovre  Is  commotion,  agitation;  but  tbe  word  is  applied 
to  objects,  or  to  a  number  of  persona  In  a  stale  of  disturbance. 
Here  it  is  the  moving  dust,  but  It  Is  similarly  used  of  particles 
of  water  or  flying  spray. — B.  Wast  =  weL 

281.-21.  Bield  =  refuge,  shelter.- 38.  Histy  =  dry.  bar- 
ren.— 89.  Card,  poadbly  cliui,  but  more  probably  used  here 
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tor  compass.  TIk  eturd,  or  compua-card,  od  which  the  poioM 
ifere  KiT«a,  was  often  used  for  the  compua  iUelf.  cr.  Mae- 
Uth,  I.  S:  "  All  the  qukTtera  that  they  koew  i'  the  (Atpmun'* 
eard." 

TAM  O-SHANTER. 

282.  The  original  of  Tom  ffShanter  Is  nipposed  to  be  one 
Douglas  Qmham,  tenant  of  tbe  farm  of  Bhauter.  He  fs  anld 
to  have  been  "  ooted  for  his  convivial  habits,  which  Ills  nlre's 
ratings  tended  rather  to  confirm  than  to  eradicate."  He  liad 
a  long-tailed  gray  mare,  nhoae  tail  was  picked  hy  certain 
Jokers  while  she  stood  ontalde  the  tavern  waiting  for  her  maa- 
ter.  Qnham  was  sure  that  the  mischief  had  been  done  by  the 
witches  at  Alloway  Kirk.  (Bee  Henley  and  Hendersoa'a  tiarn*. 
1.487.) 

The  poem  was  composed  in  the  autumn  of  1790.  Accord- 
ing to  Qllbert  Bums  lis  origin  was  as  follows:  Robert,  having 
become  Intimate  with  a  certain  nntlquarlBD  nnmpd  Capiain 
Orose,  asked  bim  to  make  a  drswinc  of  Altowny  Kirk,  add- 
ing that  there  were  many  good  wlich-atorles  connected  with 
It.  Tbe  plctnre  of  the  kirk  Burns  wished  Orose  to  Include  in 
a  book  be  was  then  engaged  In  preparing.  The  captain  con- 
sented on  condition  that  the  poet  would  fumlsb  a  wilch-poem 
to  accompany  the  sketch.  Tarn  O'ShanUr  was  accordingly 
wri lien,  and  pubJUbed  In  Grose's  AntiquitUi  of  Scotland  in 
1791.  According  to  Lockbart  the  poem  "waa  the  work  of 
one  da;."— Of  brnnri,  etc.  The  motto  of  the  poem  la  taken 
from  the  sixth  prologue  in  Qawln  Douglas's  translation  of  the 
.^/neid.  dr.  1518. 

1.  Chapman  bllUei  =  Itinerant  pedlars.  A  chapman  is  a 
hawker,  and  billiet  ta  a  common  term  for  young  fellow  or 
comrade. — 3.  Droothy  =  thirsty,  as  after  a  drouth.— 4.  flats  = 
road. — G.  Bousing.  A  slang  nautical  term;  to  "bouse  up  the 
Jib"  =  to  drink  deeply.— 5.  Wappy  =  ale  or  strong  drink. 
(See  n.  to  Fortunati  nimium,  1.  9,  supra.) — S.  Unoo  =  uncom- 
monly.— 7.  Beoti  milss.  The  Scotch  mile  was  several  hun- 
dred yards  longer  than  the  English  mile.— 6.  Blaps  =  gaps  Id 
a  hedge  or  fence. 

283.— 19.  Skellnm  =  scoundrel,  a  worthless  fellow.— 20. 
Uethering  sod  blellnm  =  foolish  talker.  Both  words  mean  the 
same.  To  ibtAer  =  totBlk  nonsense.— 33.  Kelder.  "Thequan- 
lily  of  meal  ground  at  the  mill  st  one  time."  (Jamieson.^ai. 
BllleT  =  silver. —2SCs'd.elc.  Seen. on  Coiter'iBat.  NightA.9i, 
supra. — 28.  Kirkton  lean,  I  e.,  one  Jean  Kennedy,  who  kept  a 
public  house  at  tbe  village  of  EIrkoswald.  Elrkoswaldlson  the 
road  from  Poripstrick  to  Glasgow.  Burns  was  at  school  there 
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for  lome  mooths  In  tb«  aummer  of  IT78.  and  there  Grmbun 
(Tam  O'Shanltr)  KDd  John  Dnridson  (wtio  it  supposed  to  bare 
been  tlie  origiusl  of  Boater  Johnnie)  are  buried.  (See  The 
Land  of  Bum*,  by  Prof.  WiUon  uid  Kobert  CbambeTs.  I.  ID.) 
— 81.  Wwlock  =  a  nizard  ;  one  supposed  to  be  in  league 
wllb  the  devil.  The  noM  meaDS  primarll7a  traitor  or  de- 
ceWer.— 81.  Virk  =  dark.— 33.  It  gan  m*  grt^t  =  It  makea 
me  weep,  —  39.  Ingla  =  Are.  Ingla-neuk  =  fireside.  —  *>. 
Beaming  ivats  :=  foamlag  new  ale. — 41.  Beater  or  aontar  = 
a  cobbler.— 51.  Bair  =  roar. 

284.-55.  Ladei  =  loads.— 81.  Bkalpit.  rode  on  fast.  Bkelp 
means  to  beat,  so.  probably,  lasliInKbU  mare, — 81,  Dnb.asmall 

ril  of  water. — 83.  Bin*  bonnst.     bee  n.  on  CoUer't  Bat  yight, 
104,  »upro.  —  86.   Bogies  =  spectres   or   hobgoblins  —88. 
Honlets  =  owls. 

285.-91.  Blrkt  =  birches.- Kslkle  stans  =  large  stone. 
MeilOt  =  inucli.  bic;.- 93.  Cain  =  a  heap  of  stones.  Tbese 
cairns  are  found  tnrougbout  England  and  Scotland,  and  are 
conical  in  shape. — 103.  Bore  =  cranny.— 105.  John  Barlejoora 
=  Scotch  whiskey.  See  Burns'  poem  entitled  John  BarUj/- 
eom.  —  107.  TIppsnnr  =  twopenny  ale.  —  108.  Usqnebaa  = 
whiskey.- 110.  Boddla,  or  bodU,  or  bou/iw.  A  small  Scotch 
copper  coin  issued  under  Charles  U.  and  worth  at  that  Urns 
twopence.  The  word  1b  said  to  bo  a  corruption  of  BolhvxU, 
the  name  of  the  master  of  the  mint  at  that  time. — 110.  Bmt 
=  bright.  Brent  nmo  =  bran-new. — 117.  Strathipey.  A  dance 
invented  In  the  elgbieenth  century  In  Strathspey,  Scotland, 
somewhat  like  the  reel,  only  slower  and  of  a  jerky  meaaure.^ 
IIB.  Winnook-liiuiker  =  window  ledjte  or  sent.- 121.  Towile 

gk*  =  a  shaggy  uukempt  cur. — ]28.  Oart  them  skirl  =  made 
em  scrsHm.    la  speaking  of  bagpipes,  they  are  always  said 

286.— 134.  Dirl  =  tremble,  shake  with  noise.— 1ST.  Can- 
trip, or  eantraip  =  spells  or  charms.  Cant  =  Incantaijon, 
raip  =  rope.  In  old  times  magicians  used  magic-ropes  In 
performing  their  charms.— 131.  Aims  =  irons.- 184.  Oab  = 
moulb.— 147.  ClBSkit  =  linked  their  arms.— 148.  Carlin  =  nn 
old  crone.  —  149.  Coost  =  cast.  — Onddiss  =  rags.  —  160.  «»rk 
=  shirt.  —  151.  Qnaans  =  young  nomen.  — 163.  CrsssMs  = 
greasy.  —  164.  Ssvan teen -bnndar -linen  =  fine  linen.  It  is  a 
weaving  term,  meaning  so  many  Ibreade  to  a  certain  measure; 
of  course  the  quality  becomes  finer  aa  the  number  of  the 
threads  increases.  —  1S5.  Thlr  breeks  =  these  breeches.  — 157. 
Hnrdlss  =  bipg. — 108.  BnTdlsi  =  lasses. 

287.— 160  Bigwoodls  hags.  Qallows-wortby  haga,  from 
riff  =  the  back,  and  widdy  or  woody  (Scotch  aithy'S  =  a  rope, 
to  hang  up  b^  the  bacli.— 160.  Spaan  =  ui  wenn.— 161.  Cnua- 
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neek  ^  staff ;  a  wltch'i  sltck.  — 164.  Wkoli*  =  gtrappine.  — 
160.  Con  =  the  be«n,  or  inoermost  pari  or  aDylhiDg:  bere 
means  8lie  was  tlie  ceDtral  figure. — 171.  Catty-Mik  =  abott- 
■iiin.— Palsl«r  barn  =  Puisley  lloeo,  a  kind  ot  coane  linen. 
Paisley  is  noted  (or  iu  manufacture  of  linen,  sbawla,  etc 
—176.  Coft  =  boupbt.— 17B.  Cwr  =  coyer.— 166.  Hoteli'd,  an 
awkward  oruugainlv  mode  of  moving  about.  In  Scotlauil, 
wben  potatoes  are  shaken  togetber  In  a  bag  to  pack  tbem 
down,  they  ure  said  to  be  Ao(eA«d.~lB8.  Tint  =  lost.— 193. 
Fjrka  =  Sdget  or  nervous  hurry.- 104,  Bjke  =  hire. 

288.~l9S.  Fnule's  mortal  toM.  I^m  Is  here  a  bare,  or  rab- 
bit. The  word  Is  iifien  so  used  by  Bcott,  etc.- 200.  Eldritth 
=  ghastly. — 201.  Falrin',  a  ctft  brought  from  a  fair,  but  here 
usH  ironically,  as  an  unwelcome  gift. — 306.  Keystone  of  the 
Mg.  middle  of  the  bridge,  for  tiie  superstitious  believe  that 
If  Uiey  can  safely  reach  Iba  middle  of  a  stream  of  running 
water  (he  fiends  can  then  pursue  them  no  further. — 210.  Jient 
=  never,  none.— 31S.  BttU  =  intent,  aim. 

BRUCE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY  AT  BANNOCK- 
BURN, 
289.  This  famous  battle  was  fought  on  June  33,  1S14. 
The  English,  under  Edward  IL,  were  well  equipped  and  num- 
bered oue  hundred  thousand  men  ;  the  Scotch  forces,  under 
Bruce,  were  poorly  armed  and  outnumbered  three  to  one  by 
tbeir  formidable  antagonists.  Kevertbeless,  that  patriotic 
courage  lo  which  Bruce  appeals  in  tbe  poem,  woo  a  victory 
forScotland.  ''There  is  a  tradition."  says  Burns,  "that  the 
old  air.  '  Hey.  Tutti.  Talii,'  was  Robert  Bruce's  march  at  tbe 
battle  of  Baunockburu.  This  thought.  In  my  solilary  wand- 
erings, has  warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  On  the  theme 
of  llbertT  and  independence,  which  I  have  thrown  Into  a  kind 
of  Scotlteh  ode,"  etc.  "  This  dde,"  snys  Prof,  Wilson—"  the 
grandest  out  of  tbe  Bible — is  sublime  I " 

BURNS'  SONGS. 
Although  endowed  with  narrative,  drRmallc,  and  descrip- 
tive powers  sufficient  In  themselves  to  place  him  among  the 
great  poets  oF  the  world,  it  was  In  bis  sonis  that  the  genius 
of  Burns  found  lis  fullest  and  most  [nimitable  medium  of  ex- 
pression. His  songs  have  in  them  an  indescribable  and  varied 
melody;  they  are  full  of  an  intense  and  living  humanity;  they 
are  marvellously  simple  and  movingly  sincere.  These  great 
qualities  make  Burns  the  song-writer,  ""' "'  n—"-!".— <  — >~ 
but  of  the  world.    Bis  songs  speak  t( 
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THE  BANKS  OP  DOON. 


A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 


20 1  >  This  lyric,  one  of  the  beat  of  Buros'  loTe-Boon,  Is 
an  aBloaiBblog  example  of  the  poet's  power  of  lutng  wa  Im- 
proTiug  upon  the  work  of  otbera.    Like  Bbakeapesre,  Burns 


The  whole  subtect  is  far  more  tban  s  mere  mslter  of 
curious  ioterest;  it  lllustnites  the  geoeral  truth  thu  Bunu' 
poetrv  Is  not  unrelated  to  what  hss  gone  before,  but  thst  It 
naa  absorbed  and  gloriSad  the  lilt  and  sentiment  of  many  & 


Dslion,  snd  It  takes  nothing  from  our  admiration  of  their 
author  if  we  realize  tliat  a  whole  people,  whose  poetic  utter- 
ance had  becD  companitiTcly  imperfect,  spoke  through  hla ; 
that  he  was  the  real  inheritor  of  hia  country's  songs,  because 
it  was  reserved  for  bim  to  give  tbem  that  final  touch  wblcli 
made  them  immortal. 

IS  THERE  FOR  HONEST  POVERTY. 

291  •  This  poem  appeared  in  the  Olatgow  3fagatine  for 
August,  1T9G.  Burns  saya  ot  it,  In  s  letter  to  George  Thomson 
In  January  of  lliat  year  that,  according  to  the  dicta  of  a  great 
Clitic,  It  is  "  no  song,"  but  tiiat  It  will  neveriLeless  be  allowed 
"  to  be  two  or  tbree  pretty  good  prose  thoughts  inverted  into 
rhyme."  Hr.  John  Maccuen  gives  cenain  passages  from 
Palne's  Btghlt  of  Man,  which  he  seems  to  iLink  similar  enough 
to  have  beien  Bums'  original.  (See  bli  Bthiet  of  CititeittAtp, 
p.  84,  or  Wallace's  Lift  and  Work  of  Burnt,  IV  186.)  The 
close  relation  of  the  poem  Co  the  democratic  trend  of  the  lime 
Is  significant  and  obvious.  Cf.  note  to  Cott^'t  Saturday  Night. 
1.  16S,  and  Ouldamith's  Da»erled  Village.  1.  5S  and  note,  aipra. 

1-t.  b  there,  etc.    "  These  four  lines,  the  sense  of  which  is 
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oft«o  muiuDdeTBtood,  111B7  be  thus  Intatpreted;  la  then  bdv 
one  vho  bangs  hts  head  in  Bhame  at  hb  poverty  i  If  there  u 
aach  a  poor  creature,  we  pa»  him  b^  oa  a  covard  •lave." 
(Wallace'a  Bant.  IV.  IW.)— 7.  The  rank  U  bat  th«  pdnaa'a 
atamp,  etc  Some  suppoae  the  paasaee  to  have  been  auggealed 
brthefollowhigrrom  Wrcherfer's  iWn2>M^(ActI.  Sc.  1), 
pub.  IST7:  "I  n«lgh  (he  man  with  bis  dile;  'tis  not  the  king's 
alarop  can  make  the  metal  better  or  heavier.  Tour  lord  Is  a 
leaden  ahilling,  which  you  beod  ever;  way,  sod  vhlch  de- 
bases the  stamp  he  bean." 


WORDSWORTH. 


be  was  the  flrtlgreatpoetfullyto  perceive  and  express.  He  more 
tbau  soy  other,  made  the  growing  love  of  nature  not  merely  a 
matter  of  tastu  01  of  senlimeDtaT  prefereace.  but  elevaleo  it 
to  a  place  In  the  spiritual  or  religious  life  ;  he  made  It  "a 
revea)iDg  agency,  like  Love  or  Prayer."  He  came  of  good 
Norlb-couniry  stock  ;  be  was  bom  at  Cockennoutb,  Cumber- 
land, in  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  of  rural  England.  As 
child,  boy,  and  youth  the  spirit  of  Ibe  countiy  entered  into 
bis  spirit,  and  as  a  man  it  was  In  the  country  tliat  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent.  His  first  publlsbed  poem  was  An 
Burning  Walk  (1798),  lu  1798  he  and  Coleridge  put  forth  The 
LyrictU  Balladt — an  epocb-maklog  book.  It  Is  in  his  contri- 
butions to  tbia  joint  venture  that  the  poet  Wordsworth,— In  his 
weakness  and  his  strength,— H rat  definitely  declared  himself. 
Between  this  dale  and  1807  Wordsworth  pioduced  much  of 
bis  best  work.  This  period  includes  some  of  his  masterpieces 
of  short  and  simple  narralion  [JUiehaal,  Tht  Brothtrs.  etc.), 
aomeoF  Ibe  bestof  his  lyrics  (2^  ififfA^ntf  Qirl.  The  SoUiary 
Reaper,  etc.),  and  his  two  sublimest  odes  [Duty  and  Intima- 
doni  of  ImmoTlality).  To  a  later  slage  belong  many  poems 
which,  If  on  the  whole  less  spontaneous  nod  consistently  poeti- 
cal, are  nevertheless  full  of  mature  ibouglit  and  cliaracteiisdc 
ueautj.  Among  these  are  The  EztmTtioti,  The  VihiU  Doe  ^ 
RyUUm.—A  charming  romantic  nairallvo. — and  the  lofty 
classic  poem  LaoAamia.  Wordsworth's  life  was  idjUically 
peaceful.  Simple  living,  the  constant  companionship  wiUi 
nature  in  her  fairest  moods,  the  loving  service  of  poetry,  a 
home  full  of  love  and  sympathy,— such  were  tbs  elements  of 
his  life.  Wordsworth  was  made  Poet  Laureate  In  IMS,  and 
died  Iq  ISSO.    [/n(.  Eng.  Lit-,  808.] 
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TINTBRN  ABBEY. 

293.  This  j>o«in  wu  irrUten  In  1798  and  published  the 
ume  year  Id  Tkt  Lyruai  Baliadi.  WoTdaworUi  btA  been  at 
Bristol,  armnglug  Buudry  details  with  Cottle,  who  was  to  piitK 
Hah  the  book.  Tlie  builneaa  being  completed,  be  left  tor  4 
(hort  trip.  Crosaiug  the  BeTeni  and  proceeding  up  the  rirer 
Wye,  be  stopped  to  see  sgaln  the  beautiful  ruins  of  IHDtem 
Abbey,  which  he  bad  visited  last  In  1798.  Wordsworth  give* 
the  following  account  of  the  composltloo  of  the  poem  thus 
suggested  ;  "  I  began  It  upon  leaving  Tinleni.  after  crossing 
the  Wye,  and  concluded  It  just  as  I  waseuierlng  Bristol  in 
the  eTcnlng.  iifter  a  ramble  of  four  or  Sve  days,  wlUi  my  sister. 
Not  a  line  of  it  wss  altered,  and  not  any  part  of  It  writtea 
down  till  I  readied  Bristol." 

294.-13.  Which  at  this  season.  Wordsworth's  visit  was 
madeia  the  early  part  of  July. — 25.  Biitoft,lnIoa«lrrMns,  etc 
Cf.  "  But  oft  when  on  my  couch  t  lie,"  etc.,  iu  Jmandertd 
lontiy  as  a  cloud,"  and  collect  other  instances  In  Wordsworth 
of  the  influence  of  natural  scenes  or  sounds  recollected  at  a 
later  lime. 

295,-43.  Ths  affsstions.  This  appMrs  to  mean  the  feel* 
ings  or  emotions  by  which  a  thing  is  directly  or  Intuitivelr 
perceived,  as  contrasted  with  the  reason  or  Intellect.  "  Tbu 
term  Is  applied  to  all  the  modes  of  the  sensibility,  or  to  all 
slates  of  mind  Id  which  we  are  purely  passive  "  (Kniulb. 
Voeab.  of  lAe  Phil.  ScienMt.)  4!M9.  Laid  aslssp  in  body,  etc. 
This  remarkable  passage  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  descripiioo  to 
be  found  la  poetry  of  a  state  of  m^tlieal  exaltation  or  eeaVug. 
The  recognlUon  ot  such  a  state,  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
Wordsworth,  has  entered  IdIo  various  philosophical  syaiems 
or  religions  from  an  early  period.  This  state  has  becD  well 
described  in  the  article  on  "  Mysticism  "  in  E»t.  Brit.  XVII. 
138.  James  Freeman  Clarke  says:  "Mysticism  mny  be 
called  the  belief  that  man  can  come  Into  union  with  Ibe 
InSnlte  Being  by  means  of  a  wholly  passive  self-surrender  to 
divine  influence.  The  organ  In  man  by  wblcb  he  thus  com- 
munes with  Qod  Is  not  will  nor  reasnn  ;  It  Is  not  moral  nor 
Intellectual,  but  a  bidden  faculty  of  the  soul  behind  them  all. 
In  the  ecstatic  mnmeni  of  this  union,  time,  space,  body,  fouI, 

Cersonal  existence,  all  disappear,  and  man  becomes  ntiKirbed 
no  tlie  Divine  Being."  {Evtntt  and  Bpodit  in  Religious  Bit- 
tory,  370.)  Wordsworth  himself  was  a  natural  mystic,  and 
bis  friend  Coleridge  was  early  fascinated  by  the  writings  of 
Plolinus,  one  of  the  Neo-Platonisis.— 67.  When  like  a  rs«,  etc 
C(.  with  this  whole  passage  the  contrast  between  the  boyish 
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ftad  the  mMute  feellog  toward*  natare  In  Odt  on  Intimationt 
tff  Imrncrtaltiji,  eapecfallT  ataoEU  x-ii. 

296.— 101.  All  tUnUng  tblBgi  aU  objwU,  of  all  thmgU. 
etc  WoTdiwortb  vaa  naturally  predlspcwed  to  dwell  on  tbe 
prawDW,  or  "  immaneoce,"  of  Ood  In  nature.  I.e.,  in  nbat 
we  call  Uie  phjalcal,  or  material,  world;  in  ibis  paMan,  how- 
OTcr,  be  iDcludea  also  tbe  Idea  of  Ood  )miiiaii«Dt  in  die  soul, 
as  an  indwelling,  impelling  principle.  Tbe  views  qf  Carlyle 
and  Browning  on  tbi«  wbole  matter  may  be  adTantageoiuIy 
compared  with  tboM  of  Wordiwortb.— 100.  Both  what  tliay 
hallerBate,  etc.  The  total  or  ultimate  effect  of  the  s'glil  of 
any  aspect  of  nature  upon  each  Individual  observer,  is  parily 
the  result  of  a  dmple.  eeotuoue  percepllon,  and  partly  of  tbe 
emotional  or  Inlellectual  atatc  aasociated  witb  tbat  perceplioa 
ind  largely  modifying  it.   The  Images  of  objective  p' 


•entlmenia,  or  mingled  with  ftMociatloni,  thai  eacli  obaerver 
may  be  mid  to  balf  perceive  and  balf  create  the  world,  so  far 
as  be  himself  Is  concerned.  Cf.  Coleridge,  Dejection:  ait  Od». 
297.— 131.  My  d*ar,  daar  ilitar !  Dorotby  Wordsworth, 
onlv  slater  of  the  poet,  was  between  three  and  four  years  bia 
senior.  Sbe  also  bad  a  fine  perception  of  natural  beauty,  and 
B  true  poetic  feeling,  Bbe  devoted  her  life  U>  ber  brother,  and 
was  hisatmost  constant  helper  and  companion.  Wordsworth'* 
poetry  Is  full  of  evidences  of  the  extent  of  bis  indebtedness  to 
her  for  suggestion,  direct  help,  or  sympatbettc  latereal,  and 
he  baa  immortalised  hit  appreciation  of  her  devotion  by  poetic 
trlbaiM  like  tbe  one  in  question.    It  Is  of  her  that  he  says : 

'■  She  nit  mo  er«.  aba  g%n  me  Mrt. 
And  baml>le  carM,  um  dellckte  fean  : 
A  beart  Ihe  fountain  of  iwset  taara. 
And  love,  and  Islcfa,  and  la;." 

(See  Dorothy  Wordswortb's  Journal  in  Seottand.  and  Dorcihy 
Wordneorth:  Th»  Slory  of  a  Siater't  Love,  by  Edmund  Lee.) 

298-0.  Expotbilation  and  Jtepty  nod  The  Table*  IStrnidan 
companion. poems,  presenting  the  same  lesson  from  a  allghily 
different  aspect.  In  each  poem  the  sixth  stanza  is  especially 
well  linowii  and  noteworthy.  Both  poems  were  written  in 
1T96,  and  appeared  In  tbe  Ljfrieal  Ballad*  In  thai  year. 

300-2.  Three  Tear*  Su  OretB  and  8Ae  Dwell  among  At 
Untrodden  Way*.  These  poems  were  written  lo  179S,  during 
Wordsworth's  stay  in  Germany.  In  the  midst  of  strange 
surroundings  his  "  mind  recurred  to  bis  native  land,  and  to 
tbe  Bceoes  of  bis  early  youth."    Both  poem*  belong  to  a  r»> 
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mArkkble  group  relatlog  to  some  ooe  whom  the  poet  calli 
Lucj.  It  is  noticeable  that  wbile  WordawoKb't  ootca  od  hb 
other  poeina  are  iiauHlly  full,  be  bas  passed  Ofer  this  group 
_,..  _   .   .    . ,_i__   _.   ....    __._..._j  of'l.ucj- 


vltbout  commeot.  A  knowledge  of  the  oHglual  t 
(aasumlog  that  alie  ezlsled  outside  of  the  imagiuation)  uid  ot 
all  Uie  circumslaDces  whicb  may  have  suggested  these  poems, 
wbile  it  mlgbt  cratlfy  curiosity,  could  hardly  increase  either 
our  undf rBtaodlog  or  our  enjoymeul.  Lucy  "  Uvad  ud- 
known,"  and  ber  poet  seems  to  hare  fltttugly  choaeo  to  bidi. 
her  from  public  Tlew. 

SHE  DWELT  AMONG  THE  UNTRODDEN  WAYS. 

303.-2.  Tbe  tprlnfaof  Dots.  There  are  at  leut  two  riven 
of  this  name  lu  Eugland,  one  lu  Yorkshire,  the  other  iu  Derby- 
Blilre.  1  do  Dot  know  which  stream  the  poet  bad  In  mind,  but 
a  Qerman  romancer,  who  has  made  this  conjectured  meetiug 
of  Wordsworth  with  Lucy  the  theme  of  a  novel,  places  the 
scene  of  the  novel  In  Yoriuhlce.  (For  Dovedaie  m  Derbyshire 
see  Frtlvde.  Bk.  VI.  108.) 

MICHAEL. 
This  poem  was  written  at  Town-end  Qrasmere  in  1800,  and 
published  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Lj/ricat  BalladM.  which 
appeared  ia  the  same  year.  In  a  letter  of  dedication  to  Charles 
James  Fox.  Wordsworth  says  tbat  ilitougb  tbe  poems  of  Jtfi- 
ehael  and  Tht  Brother*  {which  appeared  in  tbe  same  volume) 
be  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  of  public  interest  \o 
statesmen.  After  lamenting  the  ropid  decline  of  domestic 
affection  among  the  tower  classes,  Wordsworth  attributes  it,  at 
least  In  part,  to  tbe  spread  of  manufactures,  workhouses,  shops, 
etc.;  the  spirit  of  Independence  be  believes  to  be  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. I  ml  not  extinct.  He  then  proceeds :  "In  tbe  two 
poems  The  Brolh«r»  and  Mie/iaeC  I  have  attempted  to  draw  s 
picture  of  tbe  domestic  affections  as  I  know  they  exist  aiLione 
a  class  of  men  who  are  now  almost  confined  to  tbe  North  of 
England.  They  are  small  independent  proprietors  of  laud, 
.  .  .  The  domestic  affections  will  always  be  strong  fn  men 
who  live  in  districts  not  crowded  with  popiilatlmi.  If  these 
men  are  placed  above  poverty.  .  .  .  Their  little  tract  of  land 
seems  as  a  kind  of  permanent  rallytng-point  for  their  domestic 
feelings,  .  .  .  which  makes  them  objects  of  memoij  In  a 
thousand  Instancea,  when  they  would  otherwise  be  forgotten." 
After  inttniallng  that  tbe  efforts  of  Fox  have  been  given  to 
t lie  preservation  of  this  class,  Wordsworth  continues:  "The 
two  poems  which  I  have  mentioned  were  written  with  a  view 
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to  tbow  tlut  men  who  do  not  weai  fine  clothes  can  feel 

Ilie  exact  spot  In  Oraeobesd  Gbyll  where  the  abeepfold 
■tood  csiiiiot  uow  be  determined.  Wben  tbe  poet  bdC  his 
sister  visited  it  in  1800,  tbe  ebeepfold  was  already  "fullltiK 
away."  In  the  entry  fn  her  Journal  (October  II,  ]800|  whicB 
records  the  aftec'dlnoer  ramble  to  the  scene  of  poor  MkLael's 
Uiils,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  describes  tbe  sbeepiold  as  "  built 
in  the  form  of  a  heart  uuequalty  divided. " 

a.  OTMn-baad  Qhyll.  UbvU  is  a  narrow  valley  or  ravine ; 
the  word  Is  used  especially  of  those  valleys  which  have 
streams  rushlDg  tlirougb  them.    (See  On(.  Diet.) 

303.— 24,  35.  Sot  varilf  t<a  thair  own  sakM.  Notice  hers 
the  characteristic  order  la  which  Wordsworth  pUceg  fltat  na- 
ture, iheu  man,  fu  his  affections. 

300.— 1S4.  HiKh  Into  Baaadale.  etc.  Gasedale  Is  about 
half  a  mile  from  Orasmere,  which  was  Wordsworth's  homa 
for  mauy  years ;  and  from  there  begins  a  long  ascent  to  the 
Pass  of  Dun  mail -Raise,  which  is  situated  alMut  three  miles 
uorth  from  Grasmere. 

308. —180.  Coppiw  =  a  wood,  or  thicket  formed  of  trees 
of  small  crow  lb  1  eopie  is  a  contraction  of  coppice. — 199. 
ObjMiti  vhlulL  the  shepbard  loved  before.     Note  that  the  relation 


herd  comes  to  love  nature  from  dally  companionship  with  her, 
and  then  loves  her  more  and  more,  through  his  human  affec- 
tion for  his  son  (the  cnnverse  of  tbe  first  instsoce).— 20V. 
Sistreufn]  tidings,  etc.  The  pastoral  peace  In  tbe  poem  Is  dis- 
turbed by  ilie  world  of  money-making  without.  Even  In  these 
bills  It  cornea  to  destroy. 

316. — 155.  Among  the  t«^,  etc.  We  see  in  tbe  end  bow 
the  shepherd  turns  to  nature  for  comfort;  and  notice  also 
how  the  old  man  baa  songht  to  entwine  paelora!  association 
with  his  son's  last  recollections  of  home. 

"MY  HEART  LEAPS  UP  WHEN  I  BEHOLD." 
317.  Tbis  was  written  at  Town-end,  Qraamere,  In  1803. 
It  is  notable  as  a  concise  yet  comprebeusive  slatument  of  one 
of  tbe  important  doctrines  in  Wordsworth's  pbilosopby,  which 
reappears  In  various  poema  with  a  great  wealth  of  f  llustralion. 
This  doctrine  is  tbe  Importance  of  certain  primitive  emotions 
of  childhood,  and  tbe  desirability  of  retaining  ibem  ibrough 
life,  as  an  antidote  to  the  pftecis  of  contact  with  tbe  world. 
Wordsworth  himself  has  poiulcd  out  the  connection  beiween 
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the  cODcludlag  lioes  of  thU  poem  kdA  hU  Oda  on  At  I»tima- 
Uon*  of  ImtaoTlalily.  Ct.  also  Tht  Cvtkoo.  Th«  Nnerie  ^ 
Povr  Satan.  I  Watuttred  Lontlg  at  a  Cioud  {p.  SS5),  Thrm 
TtAT*  She  Orta  (p.  800),  and  Me  IiU.  Eng.  Lit.  81S-16. 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPEEL 
This  poem,  composed  In  1603  and  publiatied  Id  1807,  wai 
suggested  (according  lo  Dorothy  Wordaworib)  hy  a  beautifu] 
wuience  <n  Thomas  Wllkioson's  "  Tour  iu  Scolltind."  Prof. 
Kal^bt  bas  lucceeded  lo  identirylng  the  Moteiice  referred  to. 
which  [a  aa  follows:  "Passed  a  female  who  was  reaping 
alone ;  she  sang  in  Erac,  as  aha  bended  over  ber  sfckle  :  the 
sweeieat  human  voice  1  erer  beard:  her  strsliis  were  tenderly 
melancholy,  and  felt  delicious,  long  after  Ihty  v>tra  haard  im 
ta&re."  [Italics  mine.]  (See  Knight's  Wprimeorth,  II.  347.) 


318.  This  ode,  ( 

wrUiCD  at  Town-en  . 

worth  says  that  there  was  au  inlerval  of  iwo  years  ' 

tlie  writing  of  Ihe  Srst  four  staozas  and  the  remaining  part," 

(For  fuller  study  of  the  poem,  see  Int,  Eng.  Lit.  319-83.) 

319.— 28.  lbs  field*  of  slsap,  etc.  The  pnsaa^ce  hits  been 
thus  explatoed :  "  The  morning  breeze  blowtogfrom  the  fleldf 
that  were  dark  durlug  the  houra  of  sleep."  (Hawes  Tume^ 
quoted  by  Knieht.)  I  am  tncllned  to  think  that  WordswortQ 
was  IhinklDg  simply  of  the  peaceful,  quiet  fields,  aa,  e.g.,  lo 

"  The  allflnas  that  hln  UiaituTT  iihT. 
The  tlerp  Uwl  !■  ■raani  the  lodrlr  htlU  " 

{.Sons  at  the  Feiui  of  Brougliam  CaMe.) 

The  "Belds  of  sleep"  are.  In  thla  view,  not  the  flelda  lately 
covered  with  darkoess,  for  that  la  equally  true  of  tbe  whole 
region,  but  (be  remote  flacea  full  of  thla  quiet  of  repose. 

320.— 73.  Hatore's  Prlert.  Wordsworth  himself  has  often 
been  spoken  of  as  Ihe  ■'  HIgh.prie«t  of  Nature,"  and  his  poetic 
disciple  Uatlbew  Arnold,  says  of  bim: 


331.-108.  "HonoTOtw  stafs,"  I.e.,  the  stage  on  wliicb 
men  and  women  are  exhibited  in  the  varioua  moods,  vhlms, 
or  caprlcea  ("business,  love,  or  etrile").    The p«rsi>n« (i.e.. 
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\uB  dramatit  pertona),  brought  forward  oa  tbla  Btage,  not 
only  tliQB  show  mail  In  hU  alverae  pumiita.  or  whlma,  but 
man  at  erery  stage  of  life. — 100.  ZqnipBga  =  retloue,  tratn. — 
118.  Thy  ImmartftUtr.  Immortality  bere,  as  throughout  tba 
poem,  is  used  ratber  to  deacrlbe  the  eltmal  sphere  of  lUiogs, 
•e  coQtruteJ  with  the  temporal,  than  lu  ita  ordinary  sense  of 
undyiDg.  The  Idea  le  that  the  ItgUt  of  thia  eternal  sphere  yet 
broods  over  the  child. 
.  332.— 1S8.  Almoat  u  Uf).  Note  the  force  or  the  mord 
t "  almost"  here.  It  introducea  the  next  slanui,  which  shows 
(ua  that  cujfofn,  however  heavily  it  may  lie  on  the  soul,  does 
Uiol  entirely  obscure  or  extinguish  the  "sonietbtng"  of 
heavenly  origin  which  still  Uvea.— 141.  But  far  thoM  obitlnat* 
qneaUaDUiBa.  One  of  the  evidencea,  Id  Wordsworth's  view, 
of  our  natural  afflolty  with  an  eternal  sphere  or  order  of 
things  is  the  child's  imperfect  accommodation  to  earthly  con- 
ditions. Thus  in  the  following  paasage  a  momentary  doiiht 
of  tbtf  objective  reality  of  the  material  world  is  described. 
Id  this  state  objective  things  seem  falling  away  from  hit 
grasp,  and  the  strangeness  of  a  world  in  which  he  Is  but  an 
alleu  fllla  him  with  "blank  mlagivings."  Wordsworth,  In 
explaining  the  pessape,  tells  us  that  It  is  founded  oo  experi- 
ences of  hia  own  childhood.  Be  tells  us  that  at  times  the  ex- 
ternal world  became  vague  and  unreal  to  him.  and  adds : 
"Many  times  while  going  to  school  have  I  grasped  at  a  wall 
or  tree  to  recall  myself  from  this  abysa  of  idealism  to  the 
reality." 

I  WANDERED  LONELY  AS  A  CLOUD. 

324.  Written  at  TowD-end.  Orasmere,  in  1804,  and  pub- 
lished in  1807.  Wordsworth  tella  us  that  "the  daffodils 
grew,  and  still  grow,  on  the  margin  of  Ullswater,  and  probably 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  sa  beautiful  In  the  month  of  March, 
nooding  iheir  golden  heads  beside  the  dancing  and  foaming 
waves.— 21.  Ihay  flash np«n  that  invardve.  ThlsIlDeand 
the  one  following  were  composed  by  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  It  Is 
to  this  that  the  poet  refers  when  he  says  of  the  poem  :  "The 
two  best  linea  In  it  are  by  Harj." 

SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OP  DELIGHT. 
326.  Tbia  poem  was  composed  In  1804  and  published  In 
1807.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been  Inspired  by  Wordsworth's 
wife.  Hary  Hutchinson.  The  poet's  onn  comment  on  the 
verses  Is  asfollows:  "Written  at  Town-end,  Orasmere.  Tbe 
germ  of  this  poem  was  four  lines  composed  as  a  part  of  the 
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ODE  TO  DDTy. 


326.  This  ode  was  composed  in  18D5  and  publlsh«d  In 
1807.    It  ranks  with  Wordanottb'a  greatest  worka  and  Is  tmn  ■ 
placed  by  Swiobunie  above  the  yet  more  farnilfur/mniortoffty 
Ode  for  pure  poetic  excelleoce.    (Art  on  "  Wordsworth  and 
Byrou,"  Ui  mxeUanie*.   185.) 

Wordsworth  himself  pointed  out  wtiai  may  be  called  its 


Ode  to  Fortune,"  (I.  ixxy.)  "But,"  he  adds  io   pencil, 
not  the  first  stanza  of  Qray'a  from  a  chorus  in  ,£scbj]ua  ? 
And  Is  not  Horace's  Ode  also  modelled  on  the  Greek  T  " 

Tbe  ethical  teaching  of  the  Ode  to  Duty  suppkmenls  and 
completes  that  of  the  Ode  on  the  Itttimatiimt  of  Imtnortal&g, 
By  combining  the  doctrines  of  the  two  poems  we  see  thU, 
in  Wordsworth's  view,  there  are  two  guides  to  conduct : 
tirst,  natural  emotion,  or  the  impulse  of  an  unspoilt  nature; 
Aud  second,  conscience,  the  voice  which  prompts  a  de- 
liberate choice  of  right,  the  menx  eoneeia  reed.  Both  of 
these  guides  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  transcendental  or  super- 
human character.  The  first,  the  kindly  impulse,  shows  our 
origfual  nearness  to  the  Divine  order,  nnd  Is  the  "fountun- 
light  of  all  our  day '';  the  other,  the  appointed  corrective  of 
the  first,  is  that  sense  of  obedience  to  a  Diviue  order,  or  law. 
which  regulates  the  universe  and  "  preserves  the  slaia  from 
wrong."  This  poem  Is  an  exception  to  Wordsworth's  teacb- 
Ing.  In  that  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  second 
guide, — duty,  or  conscience, — aa  a  restrulolng  power.  In 
mostof  his  other  poems,  suchas&nnetXXK//,  Tne  Mowtban 
Echo,  etc.,  natural  emotion  or  impulse  is  dwelt  upon  as  all- 
sufflcleut. 

15,  IS.  Long  may.  etc.     Wordsworth  altered  these  lines  to: 


But  I  have  ventured  lo  retain  the  earlier  version. 


328.  Wordsworth  holds  his  deservedly  high  place  among 
English  sonnet- writers  for  several  distinct  reasons.  He  has 
written  some  of  the  finest  sonnets  in  the  language  ;  sonueia 
comparable  in  force  to  the  trumpet-notes  of  Milton,  sonnets 
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filled  with  a  deep  and  quiet  vlsdom  or  t>  delicate  beauty. 
But  this  Is  not  all.  Other  Ent;IIsh  poets  have  produced  Bome 
single  Bonneu  ot  a  high  order  :  WoniBworth's  place  as  sonnet- 
eer rests  not  merelj  on  the  eicelleuce  of  certain  individual 
Bouaeu,  but  on  the  magnitude  and  varielyof  liis  coDtrlbutlons 
to  sonnet  literature:  Indeed,  if  numbers  alone  are  considered, 
WordsworUi  Is  probably  not  eicelied  by  any  other  English 
sonneteer.  Finally,  Wordsworth  bears  an  Important  relation 
to  the  hlBtory  of  son  net- writing.  The  sonnet,  culiivated  la 
England  dunng  the  sixleenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mventeenth  century,  was  neglected  by  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
their  poetic  kindred;  when  an  awakening  England  turned 
hack  to  the  verse  of  the  Elizabethans,  the  soddcI,  like  the 
Spenserian  etanza,  was  Tevived.  Gray,  Warton,  Hasou,  and 
William  Lisle  Bowles.  In  turn  assisted  in  thus  restoring  the 
aonnetto  Its  lost  dignity,  but  it  Is  Wordsworth's  distinction  to 
be  the  first  really  great  English  sonnet-writer  after  MUton. 

COLERIDGE. 

331.  Samitkl  Tavlok  Colsridob  (1772-1684)  was  nrob- 
ably  the  most  variously  gifted,  brilliant,  and  inspiring  Xlng- 
iishman  of  his  generation.  Not  only  is  be  une  of  iht:  gloiles 
of Eogliahpoetry; in  Ihephlloaopby,  tlieology.literarycriuclsm, 
and  even  the  Jourusllsm  of  his  time  he  was  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  Hardly  less  remarkable  was  his  direct  personal 
Influence  npon  some  of  hla  greatest  contemporaries,  and 
through  them  upon  his  own  and  succeeding  times.  Many  cir- 
cumstances connect  Coleridge  with  the  so-called  "Lake  Poets." 
He  was  a  friend  of  Soulbey  and  of  Wordsworth.  He  com- 
posed a  youthful  poem  In  conjunction  with  Soutliey,  he  united 
with  Wordsworth  In  the  production  of  Th«  Lgneai  Bailadt. 
He  wrote  the  best  critical  exposition  of  Wordsworth's  poetic 
principles-,  he  lived  for  some  yesra  nenr  Soutbey  in  the  Lake 
District.  But  the  bond  thai  united  these  thiee  Lake  poeta 
was  mainly  that  of  friendly  Intercourse  and  congenial  alms. 
The  term  "Lake  School ''u  more  truly  applied  to  the  poets 
than  to  their  poetry:  forwLUe  they  were  united  in  tlielr  lives, 
in  their  works  tbey  were  aomellmes  widely  divided.  'Thus 
Coleridge,  although  be  sympathized  with  WordBworili's  theory 
of  poetry,  and  himaetf  employed  the  same  genera]  manuer  In 
some  of  bis  poeuis,  yet  won  his  most  characIerlBllc  triumphs 


wUle  Coleridge's  affiliations  are  rather  with  the  old  Ballads  and 
Ossian,  with  Cbatl«rloD,  Blake,  and  the  great  prophet  of 
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MedlfeTuHspi,  Walter  Bcolt.  In  Tht  Andent  Mariner  uid 
ChritU^l,  Ooleridge  Ukes  iho  populnr  balUd,— with  lu  »im- 
pllciiy  and  beaiitj,  fu  prlmlttTe.  hBUottnz  draad  of  Um 
udIcdowd,  iu  occulonal  crudity  &ad  TUlgstltj-,  —  bs  Ukoi 
thla  rliyme  of  tha  people,  ud.  preaarvlDg  much  of  iu  fore* 
and  dlrectnen.  be  reQuea,  glorifies,  Bud  lifu  It  up.  To 
at  all  appreciatB  Coleridge'E  poems  of  tlila  order,  we  muat 
recoguize  their  place  In  the  history  of  Eugllsh  Romautlclm, 
connectlDg  tliem  with  the  publication  of  Percy's  Reliowa  (17«5) 
OQ  tbe  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  Seals'  Bm  tf  8L 
Agntt,  and  with  Horri*,  Rouettl,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

THB  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

331.  TA6  Aneitnt  Marintr.  planned  by  Coleridee  and 
WordewoKh  aa  tbey  walked  over  tbe  Quantock  Hills  In 
Somersetablre.  was  begun  In  November,  I'TOT.  and  completed 
by  the  foUowiug  March.  In  The  Prelad*,  Wordsworth  refera 
as  follows  to  tbe  circunutancea  under  which  the  poem  took 
ahape: 


Tliou  la  iMwltchliiK  irords.  wlib  happy  bean. 
Didst  ebaunt  Om  Ttslan  or  that  Anoleut  Uao, 
Tbe  brisht-«]'ed  Kartner,"  Mo. 

Tbeflrat  Ideaof  the  two  poets  was  to  write  the  Rfn>«  together, 
but  the  plan  of  Jolut  composition  soon  proved  to  be  ImpraC' 
tlcable.  Wordeworth  says  that  "  the  greatest  part  of  the  story 
was  Coleridge's  invention,"  and  in  erery  way  Wordeworth'S 
share  In  Ihe  work  was  comparallvelv  trifllnfc.  Evidently  Gol»- 
ridge  had  founii  a  aubject  particularly  suited  lo  his  genius. 
Wordsworth  apparently  recognized  this,  and  left  the  poem  la 
his  friend's  hnnds.  (See  MtmoirM  of  WUliam  WordtttorA.  by 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.  :  Coleridge's  Biographa 
lAteraria,  Ch.  XIV.)  The  poem  appeared  In  the  first  edttioo 
of  The  Lyriea:  Ballad*  (1T98);  It  was  reprtnled  with  ooDsider- 
nble  omissions  and  alterations  in  the  second  edliion  of  that 
memorable  book  in  1800.  The  marginal  gloss,  which  taken 
by  Itself  Is  a  singularly  beauliful  example  of  elevated  and 
imaginative  prose,  did  not  appear  with  It  then  oi  in  tbe  two 


The  so-called  ■ '  sources  "  of  the  poem  have  been  frequently 
cnmmBDted  upon  and  need  not  be  again  discussed  here.  (See 
The  StniTce  of  "  The  Aneient  Mariner,"  by  Ivor  Jame!^  Ca^ 
dill,  1800,  and  The  Poefieal  Work*  of  Coleridge,  ed.  by  Jaoua 
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li  beyond  question  ;  hon  far  such  eitcmd  hiutB  were  really 
•nggeatloDB  to  the  poel'a  Imacliistion  is  another  matter.    It  u 
'    '  'r  safe  to  Bay  tLat   after  every  known  external  Bug- 
a  been  taken  Inio  account — tbe  friend's  dream  of  a 


probably  si 
gealion  iias 


all^troBS ;  Ibe  narrative  of  The  Strange  and  Dangerovt  Voyagt 
of  Captain  Tlumtat  Jamet — wben  all  these  are  summed  up  aod 
allowed  for.  we  feel  that  the  true  sources  of  tbe  poem  were 
wllhfa,  and  that  our  wonder  Drer  it  as  an  origlual  imngliiatlve 
creation  remains  unimpaired. 

An  elaborate  attempt  waa  made  {JovmiU  iff  Bpeculatioe  Phi- 
lotopky,  July,  leeO)  to  tnterpret  the  poem  alleKorically.  and 
Mr.  Qeorge  Hacdonald  is  credited  with  having  expressed  a 
rimilar  view.  While  sound  criticism  forbids  us  to  regard  such 
attempts  as  more  than  ingenious  speculatlous,  there  ran  be  no 
doubt  that  the  poem  baa  a  deflnlto  moral  purpose  and  teach- 
ing. Coleridge  himself  settled  IhiB  question  when  he  told 
Mrs.  Barbauld.  who  complained  [bat  tbe  poem  bad  no  moral, 
that  its  chief  fault  was  "the  obtrusion  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment "  in  ft  work  '■  of  pure  Imagination."  {TaHe  Talk,  JUa.j 
81.  1830.)  Not  Is  the  precise  nature  of  this  moral  hard  to 
discover.  How  Ghall  a  mati  love  God  who  loves  not  his 
brother?  or  how  shall  be  pray  who  sIdb  against  the  law  of  love 
even  in  the  world  of  Ood's  lower  creatures?  Betribution  for 
tbe  violation  of  this  law,  and  deliverance  from  the  conse- 

Juences  of  that  violation,  are  the  theme  of  tbe  poenL  (Bee 
nt.  Eng.  IM.  ZZZttteq.) 

Tbe  mood  of  tbe  p<>et  towards  the  unseen— a  mood  which 
we  must  throw  ouTMlves  into  if  we  would  get  the  full  feeling 
of  the  poem— Ifl  indicated  in  the  following  motto,  which  was 
originally  prefixed  to  it ;  "  Facile  credo,  plures  esse  Naturas 
invlsiblle*  m  rerum  universit«te.  Sed  horum  omnium  fBraillam 
quia  nobis  enarrablt?  et  gradus  et  cognatlones  et  discrlmina 
et  singulorum  munera?  Quid  agunt?  Qute  loca  habitant? 
Harum  rerum  notitlam  semper  ambivit  Ingenium  humanum, 
nunquam  attigit.  Juvat,  Inlerea,  non  diffiteor.  quandoque  in 
animo,  tanqiiam  In  TabulS.  majoHs  et  meliorls  mundi  imagl- 
nem  contemplari :  ne  mens  assuofacta  hodiema  vlt«e  minultls 
se  contrabat  oimla,  et  tota  subsidat  In  puslllaa  cogilatlooes. 
Sed  veritali  tnlerea  invlgllandum  eat,  modusque  servandua, 
ut  certa  ab  locertia  diem  a  nocte,  distlnguamus."  (T. 
Burnet,  Arehixa.  Phti.  p.  08.)  (That  there  are  In  the 
univerM  more  Invliible  than  visible  Natures,  I  rendlly  be- 
lieve.   But  who  shall  declare  to  us  the  family,  tbe  ranks,  tbe 
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raUtloDihlps,  the  difference*,  the  respecttTe  tancttoat  of  all 
these  creftiuree?  What  do  tbeyT  where  do  the;  inh&blt? 
HumaD  UAlure  taatb  erei  circled  about,  but  hath  never  attained 
tbU  knowledge.  Meanwhile  it  fs  profitable,  I  doubt  not,  to 
GODlemplate  at  seasons  with  the  mind's  eye,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
TiaiOD  ot  thU  greater  and  better  world,  lest  the  mind,  accua- 
tomed  to  the  petty  coacems  of  dally  life,  grow  loo  narrow; 
and  tAalt  altogether  into  tri&ing  thoughts.  But,  at  the  aaine 
time,  we  must  be  watchful  for  truth  and  observe  reatraiut. 
thut  we  may  dlstlngutah  certain  from  uncertain,  day  from 
niirbt.) 

The  feeliog  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  aud  eanh 
than  are  dreamt  of  fn  our  phlloaophy,  the  suggestion  of  a 
world  of  mysterious  presences,  loo  line  in  general  for  our 
limited  perception!,  but  here  revealed  through  an  exceptional 
situation — sU  this  is  impressed  upon  the  poem.  A  tew  allu- 
sions to  familiar  things — the  harbur,  the  bill  which  overlooks 
It,  the  kirk,  and  the  lighthouse— skilfully  place  the  ordinanr 
in  contrast  with  those  remote  ocean-solitudes  beyond  the  reach 
of  common  experience.  These  unknown  regions  form  an  ap- 
propriate setting  for  the  wonders  of  the  story.  We  are  led  lo 
inTeet  the  Uariner  with  something  of  that  awe  with  which  in 
old  times  men  regarded  the  traveller  returned  from  a  far 
country  full  of  a  store  of  marvellous  experiencesi 

331.— 13.  Xf(soens  =  soon  after,  after  awhile.  (Sft  =  after, 
again  ;  m)m  =  sooQ.)~t3.  OUtterlng  sjs.  The  Mariner  firal 
arrests  the  Wedding  Quest  by  a  physical  grasp,  then—that 
proving  ineffectual— by  a  purely  spiritual  power.  It  is  throusti 
the  eye  that  mind  speaks  most  directly  to  mind  ;  through  the 
eye  that  the  imperative  compelling  force  of  the  human  will  la 
exerted  with  the  least  physical  ^terventiOD.    The  belief  in 


the  power  by  which  the  cat  and  the  serpent  fascinate  their 

333.-68.  An  Albatross.  The  albatross  was  considered  by 
sailors  a  bird  of  good  omen.  The  Mariner's  crime  Is  made 
blacker  by  this  and  other  circumstances  which  are  caiefuUy 
enumerated.  It  comes  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  responds  to 
the  sailors'  welcome  by  irustiag  them,  by  eating  their  food, 
then  It  delivers  them  from  their  perils.  Moreover,  we  are  told 
(1.  404)  that  the  bird  "  loved  On  vtan  that  shot  him  with  his 

334.— 88.  Upm  the  rl^t.  I.e.,  the  ship  was  now  gtrfng 
northward  (cf.  I.  25).— 130  And  all  Uw  boards,  etc.  "And" 
here  Is  used  rather  in  the  sense  of  but  or  tu>Hiiilhlandi»g.  (Cf. 
the  inslancea  of  the  adtertative  use  ol  and  in  Murray's  Bnf 
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Dui.,  "  And,"  II.  7,  8^—132.  Tit*  ^Irit,  etc.  Tbe  tutelur 
spirit  of  tbfi  Soutbem  Polar  regioD,  vibo  loved  the  albalrosB. 
(Cf.  1.  404-5 ) 

330.— 141.  lutMi  at  tha  etoM,  etc  The  dead  albatrosa  ia 
tbe  vUible  BtffD  of  tbe  Hariner'a  tranagrwaloD  ^  bis  burden  of 
■Id,  it  lakes  Uie  place  of  the  dgn  of  man'a  delivetaoce  from 
sin. 

337.— 164.  Qniuatj.    Literally  "Haoy  tbaoka"  [Qrand 

338.— 198.  Llb-lB-DaaUi.  The  cutiog  of  the  dice  reaulta 
Id  Llf<;-lu-Deaih«lDDiiig  the  Uariuer.  He  Is  reserved,  that  la, 
for  u  IWiug  death.  Death,  apparstitlT  by  a  previous  throw, 
Imi  won  h<s  comrades  Tt  Is  dlfficutt  to  recoDcile  the  descrip- 
tion ot  Life-in-D*aih  with  the  Bubsequeui  adventures  of  lie 
Uariuer.  She  Is  apparently  a  peniODlScatloD  ot  lawless 
pleasure,  and  has  a  bold  and  evii  beauty.  Apart  from  the 
sequence,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  text.  ''  She  that  llvetb 
Id  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  livuth  "  (i.  Tim.  *.  6),  had  been 
In  tbe  poet's  mind.  Perhaps  Coleridge  wished  to  bring  her 
before  us  as  a  general  embodiment  of  one  dead  in  sin,  without 
regard  to  her  particular  part  in  the  poem. — 312  Btai.dbggsd 
Koon.  "It  Is  a  common  supeistilioa  among  sailors  ibat  some- 
thing evil  Is  about  to  happen  whenever  a  star  dogs  tbe  moon." 
(Coleridge.) 

339.— S8S.  Alone,  alons.  Loneliness  Is  tbe  Inevitable  con* 
sequence  of  a  sin  against  tbe  law  of  love,  the  hoed  of  brotlier. 
hood.  Tbe  Mariner  again  recurs  to  his  loneliness  in  the  dual 
summing  iy)  of  bis  experience  (11.  097-610),  evidently  regarding 
ft  as  the  essential  element  in  his  Bufferings. 

341, — 2S4.  A  spring  of  love.  Tbe  power  to  pray,  lost  by 
wanton  cruelty  to  one  of  God's  creslures,  is  regained  by  a 

Kontiiiieous   uupulse   of   love  towards  tbe  "  happy  living 
Ings." 

342.— SS7.  The  silly  bneketa.  The  exact  sense  of  "  silly  •- 
here  Is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  original  meaning  of  tbe 
word  Is  happy  (A,  8.  »6iig  =  happy),  then  »impU  or  innoctnt,  ■ 
lhei>  fooiUh.  Spenser  also  uses  It,  in  tbe  sense  of  helpUti  or 
frail,  of  a  ship  long  slorm-besten.  Coleridge  may  nieao  Ibat 
tbe  buckets  are  bleued  or  kappti-  because  they  are  again  being 
filled  with  water,  or  that  they  were  foolith  becuuse  Ihey, 
whose  ofllce  It  was  to  hold  water,  had  stood  so  long  empty,  as 
If  in  an  absurd  mockery. 

350.— 53&.  Ivj-tod  =  Ivy  bush. 

363.-601-600.  0  twostnr  tbaa,  etc.  Note  that  as  the 
worst  penance  of  tbe  Mariner  is  U^julineu.  alienation  from  God 
and  man,  so  the  sweetest  thing  for  btm  In  life  is/W{(x«t/iij>wltb 
man  and  the  aeamess  to  Ooa  tbiougb  prayer.    Tbe  two  fol 
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YOUTH  ASD  AGE.    WORK  WITHODT  HOPE. 

354-fi.  Nearly  all  of  Uo1«rldge'a  best  poetry  was  wrluen 
between  1T9S  aed  1801.  This  brief  period  includeaf uUafAan, 
7%4  Arunent  Mariner,  Ohrutabel,  uid  the  tranBlatlon  of  WalUn- 
tUia.  Tliat  Coleridge  alioiild  hare  produced  ao  mucb  Dobte 
poetry  in  flfe  years  la  aarprisiDg,  but  that  he  ahould  hOiTe  pro- 
duceu  to  little  poetry  to  Uie  rcmainiag  flfty-aeveo  ye&rs  of  hit 
life  Is  more  surprising  etill.  But  during  the  period  of  orer 
Uiirty  veare  thai  succeeded  this  time  of  poetic  producIiTenen, 
Colerlace  produced  at  loog  Intervals  a  fen  poems  of  aa  exceed- 
ingly high  order.  Among  these  are  the  toiichlngly  personal 
reTelailoiis,  ToviA  and  Agt,  sod  Work  Without  Hope,  both  of 
wLlchexpressbopetessreslgaalioa,  the  pathetic  patience  wbfcb 
mnrbed  his  closiog  years.  "The  first  draft  of  the  exquialle 
Toalh  and  Age,"  says  Hr.  James  Dykes  Campbell,  "is  datwl 
September  10,  1833,  and  seems  to  have  been  Inspired  by  & 
dny-dreani  of  buppy  Quancock  times."  As  at  flmt  printea  to 
1828.  it  closed  at  the  thirty  .eighth  line.  The  last  fourteen  lines 
were  composed  Id  1833.  and  added  to  the  poem  two  years  later. 
Work  WUItoul  Hopa  was  written  in  1827.  Mr.  Campbell  well 
Bays,  in  speaking  oF  the  poems  of  this  period,  "although  now 
'  a  common  grayneas  silvers  everything,'  the  old  magic  ellll 
mingles  wirh  the  colors  on  tbe  palette.  Coleridge's  attitude 
as  be  now  looked  over  the  wide  landscape,  where  all  oaiurs 
seemed  at  woik,  and  he.  held  in  tbe  bondage  of  a  spell  of  his 
own  cresting,  the  sole  unbusy  thing,  recalls  BrownioR's 
ptcture  of  Audrea  del  Sarto  watching  the  lights  of  Fiesole  die 
out  one  by  one.  like  his  own  hopes  and  ambitions.  Coleridge 
also  remembered  days  when  he  could  leave  the  ground  and 
'  put  on  the  glory,  Hapboel's  daily  wear' — now  be,  bimself  a 
very  liapbael.  aslis  only  to  'sit  tbe  gray  remainder  of  his 
eveolDg  out,'  and  '  muse  perfectly  how  be  could  paint — were 
he  butliack  ia  France,'" 

SOUTHEY. 

396.  Robert  Southet,  the  youngest  of  the  three  poets  of 
the  "Lake  School,"  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1774.  Assyoung 
man  he  shared  in  the  bouodlees  hopes  and  passiooate  eothusi- 
asms  engendered  Id  so  many  generous  spirits  by  the  beginntng 
of  the  French  Revolution;  Id  later  life  he  became  an  extreme 
conservative.    By  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  had  begun  bis 
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caraer  tu  a  po«t  bj  tbe  publtcfttlon,  with  R.  IiOtcII.  of  k  toI- 
une  of  FtMimt  (17M).  In  1804  be  egUbllsbed  himtelf  near 
Coleridge  at  Qreu  Hall,  Keswick,  and  settled  dowu  to  a  life 
of  palnstakiog  and  incetsant  literary  labor.  His  life  was  in 
manv  respect*  tbat  of  a  tjplcal  rass  of  letters.  He  accumu- 
lated a  library  of  14,000  volumes;  he  was  aa  enormous  reader 
«Dd  an  Industrious  writer.  He  planned  and  panlally  com- 
pleted a  series  of  epics  to  illualrate  the  great  religions  of 
the  world;  he  wrote  histories,  bioKrapbies,  luid  innumerable 
magazine  articles;  he  edited  and  collected  other  men's  poetry, 
and  all  the  while  wrote  poetry  himBelf.  He  became  fatnotu, 
but  remained  poor;  hampered  by  narrow  means,  be  lost  neither 
his  bleb  aims  nor  his  confidence  in  himaelt.  He  was  choHeo 
Poet  Laureate  In  1818,  and  died  Id  1843. 

Southey's  poetry,  admired  by  lome  of  hie  greatest  contem- 
poraries, is  now  generally  Ifniored  by  readers  and  slighted  by 
critics,  and  it  is  not  likely  tbat  his  long  poems  will  ever  hold 
more  than  a  nominal  place  Id  our  literature.  Yet  Southey  bad 
something,  at  least,  of  the  true  poet  in  him.  and  out  of  the 
diffuse  mass  of  bis  verse  some  of  tbe  short  poems  are  cerlainly 
likely  to  long  survive.  In  prose  be  is  admittedly  among  tbe 
masters.  Byron  pronounced  his  proee  "perfect," and  later 
critics  are  not  inclined  to  dissent  from  this  Judgment.  As  a 
toao  be  commands  univeraal  admiration  and  respect. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 
T%e  Battle  of  BUnhHm  was  written  In  1798.  The  compU' 
caled  question  of  the  Spanish  succeHHton  in  1700  brought  atraut 
a  war  in  wblcb  England  was  involved.  John  Cburchill.  the 
rreat  Duke  of  Mariborougb.  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Eogllfih  and  Duicb  forces,  who  were  fighting  aKainst  the 
French  claimant  to  tbe  throne  of  Bpaln.  Hariborough,  asalsted 
bv  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  won  a  celebrated  victory  over  the 
French  and  mvarlans  at  Blenheim,  August  18,  1704. 


WHITE. 

360.  JoeiEPB  Blasco  White  (1T7G-1841)  was  bom  In 
Spain  and  took  orders  as  a  Romisb  priest.  Doubts  of  Calholl. 
cUm  led  him  to  escape  to  England  in  1810,  where  he  settled 
at  Oxford  and  Joined  the  English  Church.  He  edited  at  Lon- 
don a  Spanish  paper  and  wrote  for  the  magazines.  Most  of 
his  literary  work  dealt  with  religious  problems  and  was  of 
only  temporary  Talne:  but  he  Is  Justly  remembered  for  his 
tonnet  To  Hight.    This  soDuet  was  dedit-aied  to  Coleridge, 
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wbocoDilderedlt  "tbebeat  Id  tlieEDglUhUD|;uag«";  Lefgb 
Hunt  nyi  of  It :  "  In  point  of  Utoutht  the  tODDet  sluidi  au- 
preme.  pertwpa  abore  ftll  in  so;  iui^age." 

SCOTT. 

380.  Waltbb  Scott  wu  botn  BtEdlnburEh  iDlT71.aiid 
died  aL  Abboi«fonl.  lbs  old-norld  bouK  wbich  be  bulk  by  Uh 
Tweed,  la  1883.  If  Wordswonb  was  bom  ialo  oue  or  the 
loTeliesl  disliicts  of  the  British  Istes,  Bcolt  (who  came  wItbiD 
ayeat  of  beiuK  tbeaameage)  was  born  Id  to  the  moat  romantic 
Id  tbat  hlntonc  Border-couDtrj — wasted  bj  old-time  foraya 
aDil  oDce  fought  over  by  tbe  kntghlbood  uf  two  gallani  na 
tloas — almoat  every  lanascape.  Iteautiful  as  it  may  be  in  it 
self,  is  ioveated  with  an  added  charm  of  wonder  aad  poetry 
by  the  aasociatiODs  of  a  chlvalrlc  past.  Not  ooly  was  Bcoil 
born  in  this  Datura!  bome  of  Romautlclim  ;  be  belonged  by 
descent  to  tbe  days  of  Border  warfare,  and  the  blood  of  aome- 
of  those  stubboTD  fighters  was  fa  hii  veina  Scott  came  into 
tbe  world  at  a  time  when  men's  miada  had  already  begun  b> 
turn  to  the  lately-despised  Middle  Agee  with  a  new  curiodlT 
and  deliglit,  for  already  that  side  of  the  protest  against  eigh- 
teenth-century  mHlerialtgm  which  has  been  called  "Tb«Ke' 
naissance  of  Wonder  "  had  beguo.  Inheritance,  natural  dis- 
posilioD.  early  aurroundinn.  and  the  pressure  of  his  age,  all 
combined  to  give  Scott  tliat  leading  place  in  this  Second  Iwnais- 
saoce  which  be  soon  toob  and  retained.  Be  responded  to 
the  impulse  which  came  to  him  from  the  rising  RomaDlicism 
of  Oermaoy,  and  his  first  published  poein  was  a  traoslatlon  of 
Burger's  ballad  of  Ltnort,  17M.  But  his  beat  inspiration 
came  from  his  own  land.  He  contributed  two  original  bal- 
lads, dealing  with  Scottish  themes,  to  a  collectioD  of  pieco 
brnught  out  by  H.  G.  ("Monk")  Lewie,  entilled  Tile*  of 
Wonder  (1800).  The  lovlog  minuteness  of  his  researches  inio 
the  iiaal  is  shown  by  his  Mintfrelts  of  fAs  Seoltii/i  Bord^ 
(IHU2-3).  a  collection  of  old  ballads  wnlcb  exercised  an  in- 
Ontuce  hardly  Interior  to  tbat  of  Percys  Btliqua.  Tbe  Lag 
of  Oi»  Littt  MiiiMtrd  (1805),  his  first  long  original  poem,  was 
the  natural  successor  of  these  early  labors.  It  was  received 
with  euthusiasm,  and  with  its  publication  Scott  entered  upon 
a  lung  period  of  popularity  pbeDomenal  In  tbe  auDals  ot 
authorship.  From  this  time  until  the  appearance  of  Byron's 
CIdUU  Harold  \a  1813,  Scott  surpassed  bis  greatest  poetical 
contemporaries  In  popular  favor.  Ha*iug  conquered  the 
world  by  his  verse,  be  nest  conquered  it  a  second  time  by  bia 
prose,  and  by  his  publication  of  fFoMrliy  in  1814  began  a 
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series  of  iriiimphB  In  »  new  field.  Wbeiher  Id  prose  or  verw, 
be  was  ibe  Hagiciun  wlio,  more  (ban  aoy  oilier,  threw  opeo 
to  ell  men  the  new)  j  recoTered  regions  of  wonder  and  delight. 
Others  amoDS  bU  coDlemporarlei  or  immediate  RiiccessoT* 
may  lia?e  Lad  a  flner  or  rarer  poetic  gift,  but  io  the  "Re- 
Datssaace  of  Wonder  "  none  could  approucb  liim  !n  InSuence 
--  *-' □  and  succeeding  times.     Bjron  was  his  follower  la 


tomajillc  poeirv,  Dumas  la  romaatic  prow.    When  tbe  e: 
and  Vlirlely  of  lils  work  ia  fairly  takeo  Into  accoimt  wr 
pressed  by  a  creatire  energy  tbat  for  richness,  ei 
power  is  almost  unmatcbed  [u  modern  literature. 

HAROLD'S  SONG  TO  R08ABELLE. 

This  poem  originally  appeared  ia  tbe  Minttrelty  of  the 

aeottUh  Sordar  (1802),  and  wr-  -' -■-  ' -"  '— - 

the  Lay  cf  th«  Latt  Mirutrel. 


aeottUh  Border  (18021,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated  Into 
-     '        "■    '  rtifiw-    ■ 


BALLAD.    ALICE  BRAND. 

362.  Scott  tells  us  that  this  poem  is  founded  on  a  Danish 
ballad  which  occurs  in  tbe  Eampt  Vittr,  a  collection  of  souga 
first  published  in  1691. 

Cahto  XII.— 3.  Haris,  Herla  =  thrush,  and  blackbird.— 
8.  Wold.  Although  this  word  originally  meant  wood  or  forest, 
it  somehow  acquired  the  directly  opposite  meaning,  of  a  fleld 
or  open  cuuDtrj.     It  is  used  here  in  this  second,  sense. 

30U. — 14,  01aiTe  =  sword.— 17.  Pallia  covering,  mantle, 
—25    Vair  =;  a  kind  of  fur. 

3G4.  Canto  XIII.— 87.  ZUU  King.  In  his  comments  on 
tbb  poem  Scott  quotes  from  Dr.  Gniham's  Scenery  of  die 
Perllis/iire  UighlariiU.  Graham  says  that  the  Highland  elves 
were  not  ubsolulely  malevolent,  but  rather  envious  of  man- 
kind. "They  are  believed  to  inhabit  certain  round  grassy 
eminences,  where  they  celebrate  their  uocturnal  leBlivi. 
ties  .  .  ."  Mortals  were  sometimes  admitted  lo  their  secret 
almdesi,  and  if  tbey  partook  of  their  fare  forfeited  nny  return 
to  human  society.  (See  Bcott'a  Demonology  and  Witchcraft, 
l-etter  IV.)— 88.  Won'd  =  dwelt.— 48.  Christen 'd  man.  The 
idea  that  an  evil  spirit  coutd  be  dispelled  by  the  bign  of  tbe 
cross  was  universally  held,  and  altbougb  the  elves  were  not 
necessarily  in  league  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  they  also 


belief  tlint  witches,  fairies,  ghosts,  and  the  like  bad  an  especial 
power  in  tbe  middle  houia  of  the  night  la  frequently  referred 
to  in  literature  (see  ifom.  I,  1.  IW).    Id  bis  Witclicn^ft  and 
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DemonoUgy,  Scott  nys  tbat  the  elvM  fcldiuipped  Adults  u  well 
M  cbUdrcD,  but  only  when  the  former  were  "engitged  to  aome 
nnltiwrul  mctloD,  or  In  the  ect  of  givtogwartoeome  heBdlong 
kod  einfu)  pmbiod." 
366.— Ul.  ZhmfBrmliB*.    Bee  n.  on  Sir  l^Uriok  Bpint.  1 1. 

EDMUND'S  SONG. 
F&lgrave  remarks  thnt  "  tbia  poem  exemplifiea  the  peculiar 
■kill  with  which  Bcott  employs  proper  uamea — ft  nrely  mis- 
leadloK  sign  of  true  poetical  genius,  Qrela  woods  are  od  Ihe 
Qreta  Hiver  Id  Yorkshire:  the  estate  of  Rokeby  was  situated 
at  the  Junction  of  this  tiver  with  the  Tees. 

A  WEARY  LOT  IS  THINIL 
368.  Scott  seyt  that  the  closing  IIdn  of  this  song  are  "  taken 
from  the  fragmeut  of  an  old  Scotilsh  ballad."  of  which  he 
could  only  recall  two  Terses.  The  last  six  lines  reproduce 
with  only  a  trifling  modification,  the  third  verse  of  the  orig- 
inal ballad,  which  ran  as  follows : 

"  Be  (umMl  Mm  roand  and  ri(hc  about. 


Adieu  for  eTennorel" 


SONG.  THE  CAVALIER. 
370.  The  events  related  in  Soktbj/  are  sunposed  to  have 
taken  iHace  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  In 
1644,  nhen  the  struggle  between  Cavalier  and  Puritan  was  the 
great  Issue  of  the  time.  This  song  has  therefore  an  especial 
appropriateness. 

JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN. 
373.  This  is  another  Instance  of  Scott's  successful  nae  of 
the  early  minstrelsv.    The  first  stanza  is  ancient,  the  orlg^al 
ballad  being  "  Jock  o'  Hazel  Green. " 

MADGE  WILDFIRE'S  SONG. 
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heidtUbhediBearttif  JUAflofAuin,  Ch.  XXXIX). 

"    '     BUKKesitreuess  U  j       

« ■with  whicb  Bcott 


choly  BUKKesitreuess  U  greatlv  betKbteDed  by  tbe  clrcutn* 
Bbmcra  with  whlcb  Bcott  uaoclatea  U.  Ah  be  layB :  "  It  wu 
remarhable  tbftt  there  could  always  be  traced  in  b 


[Hadge  Wildfire's]  something  appropriate,  though  perbapf 
only  obliquely  or  cotlaterally.  to  ber  preieot  Blluatlon."  Prof. 
Beers  remarks  that  this  soDg  "  la  a  floe  example  of  the  ballad 
manner  of  ato^-telllng  by  ImpUtxtlon."  [SUior]/  qf  Bng. 
Bomantioitm,  STl.) 

BORDER  BALLAD. 
375.— 11.  HliMl  =  a  Bock  of  iheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle. 

COUNTY  our. 


Scott  Mys  that  the  air  was  exactly  nich  ''  a 

tomed  to  iDppoee  flowed  from  tbe  llpi  of  high'born  dames  ol 

chivalry,  wben   knights  and   troubadours  liBleued  and   lan- 

gulBbed." 

CAMPBELL. 

370.  TaotUB  Campbell  whs  bora  In  Glnsg-ow  In  1777. 
As  a  youth  of  twenty  lie  wiis  known  to  the  lUeinrT  circle  of 
Sdltiburgb,— Walter  Scotl,  Francis  Jeffrey.  Lord  Brougbam, 
and  others.— but  his  career  la  chiefly  araocialed  wiih  London, 
where  he  settled  in  1808.  He  died  at  Boulogne  iu  1844,  and 
was  buried  In  Westminster  Abbey.  Campbell's  flrst  pub- 
lished poem.  7he  PUnmiret  qf  Hope  (1799).  won  immedlnte  iind 
general  admlrsllon.  By  this  single  effort  he  msdc  a  hl;;h 
place  for  himself  among  the  poets  of  his  time  ;  and  it  may  be 
salii  of  blm,  almost  more  truly  timn  of  Byron,  that  be  "awoke 
to  And  himself  famous."  The  poem  bas  genuine  merits,  but  It 
belongs  to  a  school  of  poetry  now  out  of  favor,  and  it  has  lott 
popularity  In  common  wllh  Akenstde's  PUaturtI  of  tKt  Imag- 
inottfn.  Rogers' i%a«urM^jr«morp,  and  other  poema  of  the 
same  character.  Campbell  wrote  several  otber  long  poema, 
but  bis  place  In  our  literature  now  rests  admittedly  on  hia 
martial  lyrica.  Mr.  Saintsbiiry  bas  recently  pronounced  hit 
"  three  splendid  war-sones  [Soheniinden,  7t  Marineri  of  Eng- 
land, and  The  BattU  of  Ute  BfUtie]  the  equsls.  If  not  the  GUi>e- 
riors,  of  anything  of  tbe  kind  In  English,  nnd  therefore  in  any 
lan^age,"  and  has  declared  that  they  "aet  him  In  a  posiiion 
from  which  he  to  never  likely  to  be  ousted."   Campbell,  be 
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coDcludea.  stuidi  "  the  be«t  aluger  of  war  Id  a  race  and  )aa- 

Suage  wlitch  are  those  of  the  best  Blogen  and  not  the  wont 
ghtera  !□  the  hlstorj  of  Ihe  world,— JD  Ibe  race  of  NelaoD  and 
the  lapgusge  of  Sliukespeare.  Not  eaally  sliatl  m  maa  win 
higher  praise  tbau  this."    (Eitt.  l9tA  Otn^.  Lit.,  p.  M.) 

TE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND:  A  NATAL  ODE. 

TbU  ode  was  written  in  1800,  when  England,  arraj^ 
■Ingl;  against  France  and  the  greawr  part  of  Europe,  bad 
greaiV  sireogthened  her  poslLlon  by  her  fleet  Her  navy  was 
supreme  ;  and  on  tbe  maloteDaiice  of  that  sopremHcy  at  ibis 
crllicst  time  England's  safety  depended.  Wlthia  Ihe  lott 
five  years  Boglund  had  won  importHot  victories  over  the 
French  and  Spanish,  most  of  wblcli  wereacbieTed  by  Nelson's 
genius  and  daring,  even  when  he  was  not  tbe  chief  in  com- 
uinnd.  (For  Nelson,  see  also  n.  to  TIte  BaUU  if  eA«  BaUie, 
pail.)  England's  ereatness  has  coDlInued  to  depend  upoD 
her  nsvy— a  Fact  which  has  been  recognized  by  TeonysoD  in 
T/ie  FUtt,  a  poeni  almilar  in  spirit  lo  this  of  Campbell's.  Still 
more  recent  is  Kipling's  tribute  lo  English  naval  power  Id  his 
Smii  Sea*. 

377.— IS.  Blake.  Robert  Blake  (1599-1667)  was  one  of 
England's  greatest  admirals.  He  Is  particularly  noted  for  his 
victories  over  tbe  Dutch,  whose  strength  on  the  sea  In  bfs 
tlmelhreateiied  Englund's  power.  Blake  was  sent  out  agalost 
tbe  taroouH  Van  Tromp  la  1653,  and  iti  an  eogagemeni  May 
19tb  forced  the  latter  to  retreat.  He  was  also  successful  in 
routing  two  more  o(  their  great  commanders — De  Ruyter  and 
De  Witte.  Blake's  last  and  most  brllllBDt  victory  was  won 
over  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Santa  Cruz  in  1097. 

HOHENLINDEN. 

378.  During  a  tour  on  tbe  Coutlnent,  1800-1,  Campbell 
was  near  Hohenllnden  at  the  time  of  the  battle  fottght  there 
t>eiween  tbe  victorious  French  under  Horeau  (one  of  Mspo- 
leou's  generals)  and  the  allied  Buvnrlans  and  Atistrians  under 
Archduke  John.  Campbell  visited  the  scene  of  the  battl* 
and  wrot«  his  famous  poem  in  1802. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

379.  This  poem  was  written  In  1809.  Tbe  Battle  of  tbe 
Baltic  (or  of  Copenhaeen,  as  Ir  is  sometimes  called)  was  fought 
on  April  3.  1801.  At  this  time  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
lnatlgal«d  by  France,  bad  formed  a  confederacy  ag^ust  Eng 
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]bd<1.  It  nu  to  break  up  tbis  ftllisDce  lliai  EDcInnd  fitti'd  out 
Bu  eipedilioii  fur  Ibe  Baltic,  making  8lr  Hyde  Parker  com- 
mander-lQ-cbler.  NelBOQ  was.  howevKT,  put  secoud  Id  com- 
tnaud  imd  selected  tu  lead  llie  vbd,  and  Campbell  is  right  io 
naming  him  as  llie  bero  of  tbe  victory.  Parktr,  wlio  whb  un- 
able to  reacb  Nelson  at  the  time  of  tbe  fiercest  acliou,  tbiuk- 
Ing  him  toil  burd  pressed,  pave  a  ilfrnal  for  recall,  bul  Nelson 
refused  lo  see  tbe  signal  and,  bravely  enrmitngiDg  bis  men  lo 
Sght  on,  gtiined  the  battle  in  spite  of  heavy  loss.  iSeu 
Soutbey'a  life  of  Nilten,  Ch.  VII,) 

381.— 68.  ElilDore,  which  Is  about  twenty  miles  fiom 
Copenhagen,  was  considered  next  to  the  capital  the  most 
flourishing  of  Daulsb  towns.  It  is  situated  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Sound,  and,  being  well  fortUed.  commands  the 
entrance  to  it.  Un  tbe  promontory  adjoining  Elsinore  alood 
Cronanburrb  Castle,  a  famous  palace  defended  by  a  fortress 
and  formidable  baltei-ies.  tbU  castle  has  an  cs|>eci»l  !nTciest 
for  the  student,  as  it  was  here  that  [he  scene  of  llnmUl  was 
laid.— 66.  With  tbs  gaUant  good  Bloa.  Soutbcy  ^ays.  in  bis 
Life  ofNelton  :  "  There  was  not  in  our  whole  navy  a  man  who 
hod  a  higher  and  more  chivalrous  sense  of  duty  than  Rlou.'' 
Kelson  pill  him  Id  a  position  of  great  trust,  giving  him  com- 
mand over  several  ships.  He  was  killed,  liglitiug  on  board 
the  Amazon. 

MOORE. 

383.  TaoMAB  Moors  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1779,  and 
died  at  Sloperlon,  England,  in  185S,  after  a  life  of  great  pop- 
ularity. After  gradualine  from  Trinity  College  Le  went  to 
London  in  1799.  A  translation  of  Anaerecn,  dedicated  lo  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Aral  brought  him  into  notice,  and  lie  steadily 
roee  in  popular  favor.  Id  1817  he  wrote  bis  long  Eastern 
poem  Lnlla  Rookh,  which  met  with  Instant  success.  His  Iriih 
Jfelcdit*.  which  appeared  in  parts  (1807-34),  la  a  collection  of 
songs,  many  of  which  hold  an  endurii>g  place  in  our  literature. 
Altnough  a  great  part  of  his  work  h  but  little  read  to-day,  hli 
contemporaries  held  him  In  high  esteem.  Shelley  says  that 
be  is  proud  to  acknowledge  his  inferiority  to  hiiii,  aud  Byron 
was  a  close  friend  and  admirer.  Moore'a  Lifeof  Byron  is  still 
accepted  as  one  of  tbe  most  trustworthy  records  uy  hat  poet. 

THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  TARAS  HALLS. 

384.  Tara's  Halls.  The  palace  of  tbe  ancient  kings  ot 
Ireland,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  on  tbe  Hill  of  Tam  fu 
County  MeaU),  Ireland. 
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BYRON. 


3SS.  OsoBOBGouxtH,  LoRDBTBOii(1788-1834).alUiongti 
dtatluctiTely  Dot  tli«  greaieai,  whs  the  most  promfneDt  »od 
widely  laflueutlal  £Dglish  poet  of  his  Ume.  His  first  work, 
Hourt  of  IdienetM,  a  weak  and  juvenile  production,  nppe«red 
In  1807,  but  his  tremendous  vogue  dstcs  from  the  publicktioD 
of  the  fltst  two  cantos  of  GhiltU  Harold  In  1813.  From  tlila 
time  Byron  kept  the  centre  of  Ibe  stage.  He  tranEferred  Scott's 
narrative  manner  to  other  subjects  and  sceuei,  and  although 
he  differed  from  his  master  In  essential  particulars,  he  is  prop- 
erly regarded  as  Scott's  successor  In  tlie  history  of  English 
Romanticism.  Scott  httoBeif  made  way  for  Byron,  dccUulDg 
good-naturedly  that  he  bad  been  beaten  out  of  the  field  of 

Soeiry  by  tbe  rising  [avorite.  In  1816  Byron  left  England  for  iLe 
oatinent.  Seeing  from  dumeatic  Iroublei  and  the  tumult  of 
rumor,  scandal,  curiosity,  and  condemnation  which  his  aSain 
had  eiciled.  He  Joined  the  Shelleya  in  Switzerland,  and  Iftter 
eiiabtUbed  himself  in  Italy.  The  third  and  fourth  cantos  at 
Ohilde  Harold  0Sia-l9)  mirror  much  of  his  life  at  this  time; 
they  show  us  tbe  Swiss  Laltes,  Venice,  and  Rome,  but  we  see 
them  always  through  the  medium  of  Byron's  persooalfty. 
The  brief  renialnder  of  bis  life  was  spent  Hbnmd.  Poem 
followed  poem  in  quick  succession ;  among  tbe  rest  hfs  uo- 
lioiabed  satire  of  Don  Juan,  tbe  touches  of  a  genuine  feeling 
discernible  amidst  the  froth  and  effervescence  of  lis  wit  and 
cynicism,  and  hia  remarkable  dramatic  poem  of  Coin.  He 
died  at  thirty-seven,  just  after  be  had  thrown  his  enerjjies  into 
the  CBUae  of  Qreek  independence.  The  large  space  that 
Byron  filled  in  bis  own  nge,  bis  infiuence  on  those  of  bis  own 
generation  and  on  their  Immediate  successors.  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Be  was  tbe  poet  of  historic  Europe  ;  the  poet  of  society 
in  revolt  against  authority ;  the  poet  of  a  much-admired 
melancholy,  which,  however  reckless  and  defiant,  did  not 
forget  to  be  Interesting  and  picturesque.  When  Byron  lived 
there  were  probably  more  great  ix>ets  In  Bngland  than  at 
any  time  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Tet  though  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Moore,  Campbell,  Shelity, 
and  Keats  were  among  liis  competitors,  the  popular  verdict  of 
his  day  gave  Byron  the  first  place.  This  verdict  posterity  bss 
not  confirmed.  There  was  something  meteoric  la  Bjiod's 
amsziug  force,  rash,  and  brltllancy.  In  the  way  he  burst  islo 
the  poetic  firmament  and  took  pomesslon.     But  if  the  ilin 

Stic  In  the  path  of  a  meteor,  It  panes,  and  they  remain. 
yroD  has  not  passed,  but  his  light  has  waned,  while  that  of 
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These  Tcraea  were  pronipteii  by  tbe  news  of  Ibe  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  a  former  sclnKJlfellow  of  ByroQ'a,  Asa  bor 
ByroD  wu  (!□  bis  owa  words) '' ptissiousie!;  aitacbed"  to  bu 
Irlend.  At  one  lime  Byron  gays  this  event  -'would  Lava 
bToteo  mj  heart."  It  was  the  recolleciion  uf  wbat  be  "  once 
fell,  and  ought  to  have  fvlt  now,  but  could  not,"  tbat  found 
expression  la  this  piiein.  lu  another  place  Byron  speaks  of 
these  verses  as  "  tbe  tiiietl,  tlioueb  Ibe  most  melancholy,  1  ever 
wrote."  {Letten,  Mcb.  1816.)  Tbe  mood  which  inaplred  ibe 
poem  is  thus  found  similar  to  thnl  which  went  to  tbe  mukiug 
of  Qray's  Bum  College  ode.  (See  L.  Stephen's  remarkf  on  ibis 
mood  in  this  and  other-  poems,  in  Hoan  in  a  Library,  3d 
Series,  l^etuq.) 

SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTT. 

386.  "These  stanzas  were  written  iiy  Lord  Byron  on 
returning  from  a  bHlirooiii  where  b«  had  Been  Mis.  (now 
I^^y)  Wllmot  Hortou,  the  wife  of  his  relation,  tbe  present 
Qovernor  of  Ceylon.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Wllmot  Uorton 
had  appeared  in  mourning  with  numerous  spangles  on  her 
dress."   (Moore's  Ed.  of  Byron's  Poemt.) 

SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

387.  This  sonnet,  together  with  The  PrxMOMr  qf  ChtUon. 
to  which  tt  Is  an  Introduction,  was  written  at  a  "small  Inn" 
In  the  vfllBge  of  Oucby.  near  Lausanne,  In  June.  1816.  The 
sonnet  expresses  Byron's  devotion  to  Ubeny,  which— while  it 
may  have  been  confused  with  a  ragK  Impatience  of  restraint, 
and  a  general  attitude  of  rebel  tlrm— baa  neverlhelesa  beea 
callMl  his  "one  pure  passion."  Bonnivard  is  tlie  "prisoner 
of  Chillon,"  the  chief  ngure  in  Byron's  poem.  He  was  a  man 
of  republican  views  and  of  high  character.  Be  was  Impris- 
oned in  the  castle  of  Cbillon  about  1S30,  and  remained  iLere 
for  sli  years. 

CHILDE  HAROLD. 

388.  Chitde  Harold  records  the  medllntions  and  Impres- 
tlons  of  a  man  of  romantic,  susceptible,  and  melancholy  na- 
ture, brought  face  to  face  with  the  pictureaqueness.  beauty, 
passing  life,  and  venerable  associations  of  Europe.   Tbe  poem 
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b  without  plot.  Chllde  H&rold,  uti&ted  with  tlie  pleasum 
of  a  dissolutt!  youtli,  flie*  self-exiled  from  bis  native  land  lo 
visit  "Bcorcliing  dimes  beyond  tbe  tea."  Harold's  (rnveta 
(bis  "pilgrimage  "  in  romantic  language)  affoid  suffiL-ieot  ex< 
cust!  for  a  serleii  of  brilliant  descriptions  of  sceacs  aud  places 
through  wblcb  he  is  supposed  to  pass.  AlwRys  as  a  majestic 
backf^rouud  to  this  Europe  of  the  preaeat,  staoda  ihe  Europe 
of  the  I^ast.  The  poem  Is  thus  deacTlptlve  or  medltatiTe  rather 
,  thaij  Darralive  ;  tbe  deacitpIiuDS  are  tbe  result  of  Byroo's  own 
travels,  tbe  mediCatloos  probuhly  repraseot  substantial Ij  wbat 
Byron  IbDUghtaad  felt  uuder  the  surroundings  hedescnbes, — 
will)  due  allowance  for  such  additioas  and  omlaslous  as  mar 
bavc  beea  necMsary  for  Ibe  poeiic  effect. 

The  first  caoto  takes  us  iuto  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  the  weo- 
ond,  iDto  Albania  and  Orcece ;  tbe  third,  into  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  :  the  fourth,  into  Italy. 

The  title  and  tbe  earlier  portions  of  tbe  poem  show  tbat 
Byrou  began  it  with  the  intention  of  making  it  disttnclly 
"  Rumaulfc"  and  HedUevul  in  character.  Harold  Is  called 
Childe  (tbe  heir,  that  is.of  a  noble  house),  a  title  made  familiar 
by  old  ballads  like  Ghitdt  Watert  and  Chiida  Boland;  the 
poem  itself  is  called  a  "  Romaunt";  it  is  written  in  tbe  Speo- 
serian  siauzn,  the  verse  of  tbe  greatest  of  English  romantic 
poems;. and  it  Is  not  free  from  archaic  words  and  plirases 
(uneoufA,  wight,  loolA,  telUlom,  and  the  like)  which  were  a 
sign-manual  of  the  revival  of  romance.  While,  by  inlenlioa 
at  least,  it  thus  belongs  to  tbe  Romantic  school,  these  slight 
and  somewhat  forced  attempts  at  Hediwaliam  were  sood 
abandoned  and  the  poem  is,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  modern. 

Canto  IH.— 19.  In  my  yonth's  mtmosi,  etc.  The  first  two 
canloj  of  GhZiU  Harold  bad  appeared  in  1813,  or  about  four 
years  pre viuusiy.— 33-37.  In  tbat  Tals,  etc.  This  paasaM  in 
Its  "nice  derangement"  of  metaphors  is  a  good  esampTe  of 
Byron's  carelessness  and  con  fusion  of  style. 

389.-100-136.  Bat  soon  he  knew  Umself,  etc.  How  far 
(he  public  were  correct  In  assuming  that  Byrou's  melancholy 
heroes  were  really  the  poet  himself  thinly  disguised,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  bas  been  much  discussed.  Whatever  view  we  may 
lake,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  Etanzns  express  a 
mood  eminently  cbaracleristic  of  Byron's  poetrr  aud.  we  m»T 
reasonably  conclude,  highly  characl eristic  of  Byron  himaelf. 
For.  on  the  whole.  Byron's  poetry  (with  due  allowance  for  cer- 
tain cxa.^geratlona  and  omissions)  is  self- revealing  rather  than 
objective. 

3i>0.~131.  Then  came  his  lit  again.  Aunpted  from  Mae. 
III.  4.  21  :  "Then  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  bail  else  been  per- 
fect," etc.— 158.  Frlda  of  plaoa.    A  term  In  falconry,  applied 
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to  certala  htwks  wbich  bo&t  to  b  place  hl^b  Id  the  &lr  aocT 
from  there  swoop  duwu  upoo  Ihetr  prey.  (See  Mac.  II.  4. 13.) 
SOl.—im-U.  This  stsmw  refers  to  (lie  ball  giveu  Xij  the 
Duclieas  of  Rlclimoud,  st  BrusselB,  on  tb«  nlghl  before  tlie 
buttle  o(  Waterloo.  Tbe  boom  of  cuouou  raLg  Ibrougb  the 
city,  aod  tbe  fesllvities  were  broken  up  by  a  rusb  to  nnns. 
(For  account  of  this  ball  nee  Lever's  C/iarlei  0'MaU»y,  Cb.  LI.> 
—200.  Brauiwiek'i  fated  ohiettalii.  Duke  Frederick  Wlllium 
of  BriiDBwlck,  the  beud  of  Ibe  black  Biunswii  kers  (so  called 
from  their  UDJforms.  iu  uiourulug  for  their  lotueBat  AuerEiadL), 
-who  lost  bis  life  fighting  nt  Quatre  Bras.  He  was  tbe  eon  of 
Karl  William  Ferdiuand  uf  Brunswick,  wbo  died  of  a  wound 
received  at  tbe  battle  of  Jena. 

392-3.-326-234.  ■'CamBr(oiigrtliering."i.e,.lhe"ptfrroeA" 
(or  air  phij'ed  on  the  bagpipes)  lu  marsbal  the  clnu  of  Cameron. 
At  tbe  battle  of  Waterloo  the  92d  or  Gordon  Highlanders 
were  commaniled  by  Colonel  Cameron,  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Hlgblaud  (jamerons  of  Lochiel.  Two  of  hie  best, 
known  ancealors.  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  and  his  son  Donald  (1. 
S),  called  "tbe  gentle  Locbiel,"  fought  agninst  England,  the 
first  against  William  III.,  the  lecond  in  the  Jacobite  Rebel- 
lion 01 'IG  :  hence  Byron  speahs  of  the  Saion  foes  of  Albyn 
(or  Scotland)  as  having  dreaded  the  Cameron's  pibmcb. 
Donald  Is  tbe  LoeMtl  of  Campbell's  familiar  poem.  Bcott 
thus  refers  to  Colonel  Cameron  in  bis  poem  Tht  FUid  ^ 
Waterloo  : 
*  "  SftWat  Eallant  Mllter'e  falllDg  eye 

8UH  bent  wher«  Albton^s  buinera  fly. 

And  Canierao.  Id  Uie  shock  of  neeJ. 

DIa  like  [be  olftpriDK  of  Locbiel."   (XXI.  It.) 

S35,  ATdensn.  "The  wood  of  Solgnles  Is  supposed  to  be 
a  remnant  of  the 'forest  of  ArdeDoes,' famous  in  Boiardo'a 
Orlando,  and  Immortal  In  Shakespeare's  '  Aa  Ton  Like  It.' 
It  Is  also  celebrated  in  Tacitus  as  being  tbe  spot  of  successful 
defence  by  the  Germans  against  Ibe  Roman  encroachments. 
I  have  ventured  to  adnpl  the  name  connected  with  nobler 
nsBodations  timn  those  of  mere  slauehter,"  (Byron.)— 7S7. 
Clear  plaeid  Lemanl,  etc.  Byron  aud  Shelley  were  in  Switzer- 
land together  during  the  summer  of  1816  The  sIbdzbs  here 
given,  marked  by  an  unwonted  tranquillity  and  elevation, 
record  some  of  Byron's  impressions  of  tble  time.  It  was  under 
these  Influences  tbnt  Shelley  wrote  tbe  Hymn  to  Mvr.t  Blane. 

3O5.~S08.  (^herea.  A  name  for  Venus,  from  her  fabled 
rieinE  from  Ibe  ocean  near  the  Island  of  Cylbem,  oft  tbe 
southern  peninsula  of  Greece. 

8U0.— 830.  Tlw  d?  la  ohangsd,  etc    Bjron  tells  us  that  ba 
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actuftllf  wltDSflMd  the  atorm  here  described,  at  mldDight  13th 
of  June,  1816.  "  I  bare  «een, ''  he  says.  "  amone  tiie  Acroc«- 
naatan  mouDtalns  of  Cbltntri  sevenJ  more  larrfble,  but  hods 
more  beautiful."— 838.  Vow  wbsre  the  iwift  Khona,  etc.  See, 
for  a  far  more  benutiful  use  of  the  same  illugtratton.  tbe 
famous  paa&Bge  in  Coleridge'*  Chrittaiet  (couctualoii  lo  PL  1} 
beglnniug.  "Alas, tbey  bad  been  friends  io  youth."  Curi- 
ously enough,  Ibese  parallel  passazes  appeared  in  the  same 
yeiir  (ltJ16).  bill  lU  tbe  UrsC  part  of  ChrittaM  bad  been  written 
OS  early  as  1707.  Coleridge's  priority  Is  sufficienlly  i)b*iou8. 
Moreover.  ByroD  met  Culeridge  at  Roi^ers'  !□  1811.  nod  heard 
Ohrutabel,  ByrOD  iLppeare  to  have  been  impiessed.  for  he 
made  use  of  it  In  bd  abandoned  opening  to  hU  Siegt  of  Carintk, 
and  in  1615  advised  its  publlcatioa. 

398.  CA.NTO  IV. —707.  Tbe  Sefpio'i  tomb,  one  of  Ihe  most 
ancient  and  interesting  of  the  Roman  (omte.  was  disooTered 
in  17BI).  The  entrance  to  ft  was  by  a  croas-road  leading  from 
tbe  Appian  Wag  to  the  Via  Latiaa.  The  Earcophagus.  which 
was  reiaoved  to  tbe  Vsllcan,  bore  the  name  L.  BcTplo  Barba- 
tU9.  "Tbe  vault  Itself  has  been  emptied  of  tbe  slabs  and  la- 
scriptions,  and  the  copies  fixed  tn  tbe  spot  where  they  were 
found  maybe  IhoQ|rhtlll  to  supply  tbe  place  of  tbeorieitials." 
/See  Hobbouse,  £w(.  lUuitrationt  of  PburIA  Canto  efCliUdt 
"ffarold.) 

a9tf.— 72S.  Enreka  =  I  have  found  It.  (Gr.  ev/irfca  = 
J.  have  found.)  Tbe  famlliaTexcbtmatton  of  Archimedes  wbea 
he  suddenly  hit  upon  a  method  by  which  be  rould  find  the 
lamaunt  of  eold  In  HIero's  crown.— 7U.  Tolly  =  Cloero. — 
1008-1639.  These  lines  auggeet  the  following  passage  from 
XiUCieUiu: 

"  So  when  wtld  lempMta  OTer  ocean  aweep 
Leadem.  and  leaioas.  and  Cha  pomD  af  war; 
Tbelr  flaeta  ■  plarihlnR  In  the  hands  of  storms. 


(DtRert 

The  same  spirit  appears  in  some  of  the  poems  of  Lenpardi, 
For  an  interesting  anaiy ids  of  tbeconcliisioa  of  ChUde Barold. 
in  wblch  Byrau's  whole  position  Is  severely  criticised,  see 
"Byron's  Address  to  tbe  Ocean"  (B^attwod**  Magimnt, 
Tol.  Uiv.  499.) 

DON  JUAN. 
403.  iXm  Juan  represents  the  somewhat  ostentations  flip- 
pancy, the  vain  tegreia,  the  weary  dlalUuslou  of  Byron's  later 
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yeera.  Here,  more  than  in  any  other-of  his  poems,  Bjtod  b 
seen  In  revoll;  niillug  indeed  SKRlnat  ilie  abams  and  conven' 
tlona  of  Vanity  Pair,  but  iavaWing  Id  his  wboleule  ouilauglit 
mucb  Ibat  is  the  very  basis  of  the  aoclal  order.  Don  Juan  is 
ihe  longest  of  Byrou  'e  poeme.  It  appeared,  a  few  cautos  at  a 
time,  between  1819  and  18S4.  Itsease,  power,  and  rapid  move' 
ment.  Its  strange  medley  of  tiiiterogfiieous  elements,  cannot 
really  be  nppreciaied  tliiough  aelecliuns,  tbougb  tbe  paasages 

Slven  in  t)ie  text  have  been  cbosen  with  Ibe  idea  of  illustrat- 
ig  (as  fur  aa  poulble  wlibin  brief  llmlla)  tbe  mixed  cbaracter 
ana  quick  Craoaitions  of  llie  poem. 

Canto  HI.— T3I.  Hilton's,  etc.  See  "  Milton  "  tn  Johnson's 
lAvetofOte  Poet*. — TlSl.  Titaa' TMith  and  CBsar'i  aailiest  aets. 
Titus  was  In  bis  youth  notonously  profligate,  and  Ciesar 
(Juliua)  was  also  reported  corrupt  in  bis  private  life,— 733. 
<^mw«Jl'«  pranks.    See  note  to  Cray's  JCUgs,  1.  S9, 

404.-736.  Pantiaocraer  =  ILe  equal  rule  of  all,  Soutliey 
and  Coleridge,  wben  young  men,  planned  to  found  a  Utopian 
community  on  Ibe  banks  of  Ibe  Busquebanna.  It  was  lo  be 
governed  on  improved  methods,  and  Ibey  called  It  a  Pamisoc- 
racy.  (See  InL  Eng.  Lit.  825.)- 7S9.  Wordsworth  nnasciud, 
tmhlred.  etc.  Aa  a  young  man  Wordaworih  wns  an  ardent 
advocate  of  Liberty,  Equality,  tind  Fratemlly  and  bad  tbe 
eulbusiasm  of  a  hlfrh-miuded  and  generous  youth  who  longed 
to  reform  tbe  world.  Id  later  life  Ibis  waa  tempered  and  he 
became  more  conservative,  which  laid  bim  open  to  crilictsm, 
for  be  accepted  Ihe  post,  under  government,  of  dUtrlbulor  of 
■tamps  for  Westmorland  and  part  of  Cumberland.  Browning 
In  an  earlypoem,  TAt  Lotl  Ltader,  refers  to  Wordsworth  wbeu 
be  says: 

"  Juiit  for  a  bsndtul  of  idlier  he  left  u*. 
JDM  for  ■  riband  In  sttck  In  hii  coat.'' 

But  Browning's  later  Judgment  rather  repents  of  It,  and  he 
says  in  a  letter  referring  to  tbe  "  silver  and  bits  of  riband  " : 
"These  never  Influence  tbe  change  of  politics  In  Ibe  ercat 
poet,  whose  defection,  nevertheless,  accompanied  as  il  was  by 
a  regular  face-about  of  his  special  party,  waa  to  my  juvenile 
apprehension,  and  even  mature  consideration,  an  event  to 
deplore." — 740.  Pedlar  poami.  An  allusion  to  an  early  poem  of 
Wordsworth's  on  Peter  Bell,  a  pedlar,  which  provoked  mucb 
ridicule,  —744.  EipaoHd  two  partaors,  Soutbey  and  Coleridge 
married  sisters,  tbe  MIssesFricker  of  Bath. — 746.  Botany  Bay. 
Thewell-knownpenal  colony  in  NewSouth  Wales. — 756.  Joanna 
■ouheete's  Bhileh.  Joanna  Soutbcote  waa  a  curious  specimen 
of  an  exalted  visionary.  She  was  born  in  Devondiire  about 
ITM.    She  believeil  that  she  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  she 
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RublUbed  predtctloDB  both  In  prose  and  verse  In  nbfcb  maoy 
iielligenl  peraana  bellcTtMl.  She  announced  tbat  $be  nould 
give  binb  on  OcWber  19,  1814.  »  a  secoud  S/tiloh.  or  Prince  of 
Peai;e,  and  cxteDsJve  preparations  were  made  for  lijg  reception, 
out  Instead  she  fell  iulo  a  ti«nce,  aad  died  in  tLe  Bame  jmr, 
supposedly  from  dropsy. 

405.— 607.  At*  Xarla  =  Hall  Mary,  from  Ilie  opening  of 
tliB  Romau  Calbolic  prayer  to  tbe  Virgin.  Cbiircb- bells  are 
rung  at  dawn  and  sunaet  to  remind  Ibe  devout  to  say  tJiia 
prayer. — 835.    Bavenna't   Immamorlal  wood.     The   celebrated 

fine  forest  culled  La  Pinel-i,  tbe  most  venerable  forest  in 
laly. — 837.  OMMraaa  tbrtreai  itood.  Ravenna  was  considered 
one  of  tbe  most  impregnable  towns  in  Italy,  and  became  in 
the  later  days  of  tbe  empire  tbe  chief  residence  of  tbe  Romau 
emperors.  Here  Odoacer  entrenched  himself  when  Tbeodoric 
the  Ostrogoth  invaded  Italy,  and  was  only  overcome  after  a 
three  years'  siege,  489-493.— 838.  Kver-BWsn  fcraat.  elc.  The 
ancient  forest  of  La  Pineta  (The  Pine)  stretches  along  th« 
sbores  of  the  Adriatic  for  tweuiy-Ove miles ;  Ravenna  is  oo  its 
Inland  bonier.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Dante  loved  to  medi- 
tale  here  (/%rff,  XXXVm.  20).  Boccaccio  chose  this  forestfor 
tbe  scene  of  a  sbastly  story,  Notlaigia  dtgli  Ontiti,  which  E^ 
tbe  eighth  novei  In  his  Decamaron.  In  this  story  tbe  mounted 
spectre  of  a  kolglit  pursues  with  dogs  tbe  ghostly  form  of  a 
womaQ  who  in  life  repelled  hia  love  with  scom.  Drydeo 
availed  himself  of  the  legend  In  bis  poem  of  TTttodort  and 
Honoria. 
40tt.— S57.  Soft  hour  1,  etc.    Bee  n.  on  Gray's  Eitgy,  1. 

SHELLEY. 

400.  Perct  Btsshs  Sbbllet  was  bora  near  Horsham, 
Surrey,  In  1792.  He  was  by  nature  a  radical  and  an  enthusi- 
ast ;  his  father,  Timothy  (afterwards  BIr  Timothy)  Bbelley.  waa 
an  embodiment  of  the  conserratlve  and  commonplace  ele- 
ments of  Gnglisb  society.  This  and  other  unfortunate  drcuiD. 
stances  probably  aggravated  Shelley's  Inherent  lendencv  to 
wage  Inaiscrimlnate  war  against  tbe  existing  order  of  thliiES, 
and  his  life  was  one  of  struggle  and  of  protest.  Queen  Mai 
(1813)  was  followed  In  1816  by  the  cbaracterlstic  [loem  of 
Aiattor,  which  showed  a  marked  advance  in  power.  A  large 
amount  of  work  was  crowded  into  tbe  six  years  which  lay 
between  AlatCor  and  Shelley's  tragic  death  In  1829.  His  lyn- 
cnl  draron.  Pratnetheiu  Untiowtd,  perhapii  tbe  flnest  of  his  long 
poems,  appeared  In  1830.  and  inany  of  bis  l)est  lyrics  were 
composed  during  the  latter  half  of  his  brief  poetic  career. 
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movement,  impetaoua  and  rapid,  gliding  or  fluent,  is  at  least 
equal!;  present  in  bis  shorter  lyrics.  And,  In  addiilon.  we 
buve  in  these  shorter  poems  a  proportion  and  a  perfection,  a 
power  which  comes  from  concentiatlon,  to  which  s  longer 
work  can  hardly  attain.  Shelley  la  consequeatly  represented 
far  more  adequately  by  lils  short  lyrical  pieces  tliau  are  thoee 
poets  who,  beside  ibefr  lyrical  gifts,  have  a  dramsiic  or  nar- 
ntive  power  which  Shelley  did  not.  to  any  decree^possess.  In 
auch  wonderful  creations  as  the  Ode  to  lAe  W4it  Wind,  Jfighl, 
Tht  Skylark,  AiAnieCitmd,  we  feci  lhe  Ihrobof  those  emotions 
which  were  a  part  of  tbe  poet  and  an  aciimating  principle  In 
his  more  extended  wortt.  &  fellowship  with  the  free,  ele- 
mental forces  of  nature,  and  a  lialf- primitive  feeling  for  them 
U  persoDAl  living  things  ;  a  restlesB  desire  for  the  impossible — 
"  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star  " ;  a  recurrent  tone  of  per- 
gonal sadness  and  despondency .  as  of  one  burton  tbe  thorns  of 
life :  a  note  ol  hopefulness  for  tbe  future  of  the  world,  and  a 
desln  to  shnre  in  bringing  in  that  happier  future  for  which  be 
longs, — these  moods  ana  emotions  we  have  no  difficulty  la 
recognizing  as  controlling  elements  in  Shelley's  lyrical  work. 

ADONAIS. 
416.  AdOTtaii,  a  poem  which  challenges  comparison  with 

the  greatest  elegies  of  the  world,  was  written  Iu  I8:jl— prob- 
ably in  the  latlei'  part  of  May.  It  Is  a  lament  for  John  Keats, 
who  bad  dieil  at  Home  on  the  twenty-third  nf  tbe  preceding 
February.  Shelley  had  a  sincere  and  iiicreflsitig.  aithougb  not 
an  unreserved,  admiration  for  Eeats's  genius  ;  and  while  he 
was  not  blind  to  the  youthful  shortcomings  of  Sndymion,  he 
regarded  flyperion  aa  "second  to  nothing  that  was  ever  pro- 
duced by  a  writer  of  the  same  jears."  (Shtlley'a  Pr<fnee  to 
AAonaitJ)  A  born  champion  of  those  whom  be  coimidered 
victims  of  cruelty  or  persecution,  Shelley  was  piofoundly 
moved  by  tbe  opinion  (since  discredited,  but  theu  generally 
entertained)  tbnt  Keats'  nutimely  death  was  tbe  letult  of  a 
brutal  criticism  of  Endymioa  which  bad  appeared  In  th« 
Qiiarteriy  Bmiete.  Regret  that  a  poet  "cnpableof  the  greatest 
iblags"  should  have  been  thus  early  "  hooted  from  ihestsge  of 
life,"and  a  passionate  indignation  ngahiat  those  who  had  (as  be 
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thought)  perpetrated  such  k  wrong,— theM  two  feelioKs. 
nther  thui  noj  keen  seose  of  a  personal  losa,  are  the  uiotfve 
ImpuUei  back  of  the  poem.  In  fact  wliile  the  (eeliDg  between 
the  two  poeu  was  kindlj,  eapeciallj  oa  Shellej^s  aide,  they 
were  hardly  more  than  acquainUiQces,  and  the  iKiDd  between 
tliem  was  not  personal  affection,  but  a  common  devotion  lo 
their  art  Accordingly  In  Adonait,  even  more  than  In  £jr- 
cidat.  the  note  of  indlvidtml  grief  ta  coospicuously  abaeDI. 
The  mournen  for  Adonula  are  Insubatantlal  penonifi cation*. 
Poetry,  Dreami,  Pirauatioiit,  Splendor*,  Oloomt,  and  Olimmer- 
ing  iTtearnaliDTU,  and  the  cry  of  human  auffering  seems  far  off. 
The  very  occaalon  of  Ibetr  erlef,  the  dead  poet  btmaelf, 
remaina  ahnnat  as  vague  and  impersonal  as  the  majeailc  but 
dutdowy  abatractiona  which  surround  lif m.  To  say  tbis  ta  not 
to  disparage  the  poem,  hut  lo  auggeat  iia  indescribably  eluaive 
and  phantiiainal  beauty ;  it  is  simply  tii  indicate  that  the 
lament  ia  for  Keata  tbe  poet,  not  for  Keau  the  man,  and  that 
its  true  tlieme  is  the  losa  that  Poetry,  not  ^belley  himself,  has 
austaioed.  From  Ibis  the  poem  ri<iea  ton-ard  tbe  close  into 
the  lofty  and  difficult  region  of  philuaophicai  apeculailoo  on 
life,  deatb,  and  tbe  hereafter.  In  spite  of  Shelley's  own  fear 
tliat  the  poem  was  "  too  metaphysical,"  some  of  the  noblest 
atanzaa  occur  in  this  latter  and  more  purely  speculative  part. 
Shelley's  general  idea  appears  lo  be  that  there  is  back  ot  the 
world  of  man  and  Dalun:  an  Anima  Muruii,  tbe  single  Alno- 
lute  Energy,  the  auslainiog  Power,  the  source  of  all  beauty, 
goodness,  andloT&  This  Power  reveals  Itself  through  life  and 
nature,  so  far  as  the  obscurity  and  imperfection  of  the  media 
win  permit.  Han  In  this  earthly  life  is  really  dead  ;  being  . 
partially  semiraled  from  tbis  Power,  when  he  dies  tat  least  if  he 
baveanaffiltation  with  t>ie  Divine)  that  Power  wblch  produced 
him"witbdraWHhisbeiog-'tnlo  tu  own.  (Cf.  .dnn  in  Shel- 
ley's PrometKeut  Unbour^,  the  Lady  of  the  Oarden  in  nt 
StTUititie  Pkntl.  etc.) 

Adonaii  la  classical  In  form  and  Is  obviously  modelled  on 
two  Greek  elegies,  tliat  of  Bion  on  Adonit,  and  of  Moachuion 
Bion;  it  also  suggests  comparison  with  Lgdda».  It  should 
be  rrad  in  conjuuctlon  with  thesu  poems.  (See  Lang's  7^ 
oeritut,  Biim,  and  MtMchua,  rtndered  into  Shigluh  Prott.)  Ado- 
ntia  was  first  published  at  Pisa  in  small  quarto  in  June,  1B3I; 
It  has  been  reprinted  in  fac-simile  by  the  Sbelley  Society. 

The  reasons  which  led  Sbelley  to  choose  tbia  name  AdonaU 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Tbe  name  is  ap> 
parently  not  Qreek,  but  Its  close  resemblance  to  Adonit.  the 

?outh  beloved  by  Aphrodite  and  slain  by  the  boar,  cannot 
all  to  impreas  us.  It  has  not  escaped  the  critics  that  tiic  un' 
timely  deatb  of  Adonis  ia  the  subject  of  that  elegy  of  BIod'i 
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on  vhtcb  Sbelley'B  le  modelled,  uid  RonettI  miggeslB  tbat 
Shelley  wlsbed  In  this  way  to  Indirectly  suggest  nls  Indebb 
edneae  to  his  Greek  master.  Dr.  Furnlvall  suggests  tbat 
A.dotiBis  Is  '■  Shelley's  vsrlant  of  Adoniss,  the  women's  yearly 
mouralDg  for  Adonis."  The  fact  that  this  festival  Hyoibollzea 
Uie  dying  and  revWog  of  nature  (see  stanza  xviii,  etc.,  and 
Cf.  'RieocritUB,  Idyll  XY)  gives  a  faint  probablllly  to  Ibts 
CODjeclure.  Perhaps  Shelley  may  have  bad  Eeals'  asBociatloD 
with  the  ulgbtlngalfl  In  mlod  (see  atsDza  zvu  aod  Eeals' 
Od»  to  a  NightingaU)  and  giveD  lo  the  dead  sloeer  of  the  b!rd 
"not  bom  for  death"  a  name  suggested  oy  the  Greek 
drjSSyioi  =  of  a  nightingale.  Tbe  neceasiUes  of  tbe  Terse 
may  account  for  the  mod  ideation. 

1.  I  weep  for  Adonais.  etc.  Cf.  opeaiag  of  BloD'a  Elegy  for 
Adonit. — 5.  Obaonre  eompMrs.  The  other  boura  are  obscuT« 
because  no  one  of  ihem  stands  out  from  the  rest  as  dis- 
tinguished by  the  death  of  AdouaU.— IS.  Onola,  litemlly 
tbe  hetiTenly  one  {ovpavia),  vas  tbe  muse  of  Asirooomy,  but 
this  seems  to  be  no  sufScieot  reasoo  for  Sbelhy's  making  her 
the  "mighty  mother  "of  the  dead  poet.  Hales  reminds  us  Ibnt 
Milton,  using  the  word  In  lis  literal  sense,  niakes  Vratiia  Ihe 


Ja  M«m.  XXXVIl.)  Koaeetti  thinks  tbat  AphrediU  Urania, 
&Dd  not  tbe  Hose,  1*  Intended.  He  says:  "  She  Is  tbe  daughter 
of  Heafen  (I/ranvi)  and  Light;  her  Influence  la  heavenly;  she 
is  heavenly  or  spiritual  love,  aa  distinct  (mm  earthly  or  carnal 
love.  .  .  .  What  ApbrodileCyprisdoes  In  the.^tlani;t  [of  Biou]. 
that  Urania  does  In  the  Adonais."  In  either  cose  we  may 
conclude  ibat  by  Urania  Shelley  meant  that  higher  or 
heavenly  Power  fanck  of  the  world,  aod  the  parent  of  nil  that 
Is  most  elevated  and  beautiful.  (Cf.  stanzss  xliii  and  lit, 
«nd  the  Lady  of  the  Qarden  in  Tht  SennUve  Plant,)— 18. 
Bnlk  of  daatb.  Tbe  impression  produced  by  "  bulk"  here  can 
be  felt  better  tban  closely  analyzed.  "  Bulk  "  here  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  weight,  as  an  inert.  lifeless  mass. 

417.— St.  Sprit*  =  spirit. ^8a.  Th«  third,  etc.  RoMKtti 
thinks  that  Sheiley  was  thinking  here  of  «pte  poets  only,  and 
that  Ihe  two  other  poets  besides  Mlllon  here  placed  among 
the  "sons  of  Light"  are  Homer  and  Dante.  He  quotes  a 
pasmge  from  Shelley's  D^enet  of  Pottry  In  which  Homer  la 
spoken  of  as  tbe  first,  Dante  as  the  second,  and  Hihon  as  the 
third  epic  poet  of  the  world. — 80.  Happlst  they,  etc.  This 
passage,  usually  spoken  of  aa  "  obscure,''  may  possibly  be  thus 
explained  :  Tbe  minor  poets  celebrated  perhaps  for  some  slight 

I—...      .1.1, u     .u <-J     1 ^[g,,     y,^     (Ijj.    p^^j     gpj^, 

a  respect  more  lurtunate. 
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Loftj  aq>lratfoDa  often  leftd  to  f&lluTe  and  unbapplueia,  so  fu 
t*  IhU  norld  goes:  tlie  happincM  oF  Milton  ani]  Dinle  was  fa 
a  postbumouB  fame  wliicb  tbey  could  not  "know"  except  \ij 
sii tic IpB lion,  wliile  a  teaser  \>ik\,,  more  in  accord  with  tlie 
world,  could  "  know"  the  hnppluew  of  life  directlj.  More- 
over, not  alt  ttiose  who  aspire  highly  win  eveu  postliuiuoui 
houor :  tbey  mar  give  up  tuis  world  and  get  aotbing.  Still  a 
tliird  cloBS  are  tuoBC  wlioare  now  "treadiag  tlie  iboroy  road" 
whicli  leads  lo  fame- — 17,  Hnrttlng  of  thf  widowhood.  Ros- 
BettI  talies  this  to  mcau  that  EeaiB  "  was  b<jru  out  ol  lime — 
boru  in  an  unpoetical  anil  un appreciative  age."  la  it  nut 
rather  intended  to  suggest  the  in teuae devotion  of  Urania,  wbo 
mourned  for  him  bb  a  mother  for  the  child  wbo  was  "  the 
nursling  of  ber  wid'iwhood  "  ? 

418.— 55.  That  high  CapitaL  Rome,  where  Eeau  died  in 
1831.  He  was  burled  iu  the  Prolealant  cemetery  there,  ihua 
having  literally  Iu  Ibal  Eterniil  City  "a  grave  among  the 
eternHl."~69.  Ths  etanal  BnngBr.  Protiabry  "  Invisible  Cor- 
ruption." just  pictured  as  "at  the  door"  waiting  "  to  trace" 


..  point  out,  indicate)  his  (Kesis*)  extreme  (or  last)  journey 
Lhe  tomb,  nbicb  is  her  dim  dweillng.    By  "the  eternal 
Hunger  "  Shelley  doubtless  means  more  than  the  forces  which 


bring  the  body  to  decay;  he  protiabiv  means  the  mysterious  and 
everlnsling  Antagonist  of  the  durabiUlyof  things.— 75.  The 
w«re  Ui  floeki.  While  Shelley  baa  followed  accepted  niodeli 
in  malclng  bla  elegy  pastoral  In  cUaracier:  tbe  pastoral  element 
Is  barely  suggested.  As  in  stanza  xxz  the  poets  who  as- 
semble to  mouru  fir  Keats  are  spoken  of  as  "mouulain 
shepherds."  so  here  Keats  is  represented  as  the  S/itpherd  of 
hia  flock  of  thoughts.  "  He  t>eing  dead,"  says  Itosaetti,  "  tbey 
cannot  assume  new  forms  of  beauty  in  any  future  poems,  and 
cannot  be  thus  dilTused  from  mind  to  mind,  but  they  remain 
mourning  round  their  deceased  herdsman,  or  master." 

420. — 107.  CUpt  =  encircles,  or  encompasses.  (Cf.  "Ton 
fair  sea  that  Hip*  Uiy  shores."  Tennyson.)— 109.  And  otlma 
eama.  etc.  The  Beings  here  introduced,  the  emotions  which 
the  dead  poet  had  loved  and  lo  which  he  bad  given  a  more 
df  Quite  form  by  moulding  them  Into  tbouglil  (xrv),  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  vague  and  mysterious  suggestiveness  that 
makes  this  one  of  the  most  distinctively  beautiful  passages  in 
t1>L'  poem.  Cf.  the  much  more  coucrete  and  definite  peraoni- 
ficatious  in  Spenser  or  Collins,  wbure.  althoncb  the  outline  it 
sharper,  there  is  a  loss  in  delicacy  and  sugsesliveneas. 

4^2.— 149.  Hot  nighty  yonth  The  aUuslon  to  the  ea^ 
nourishing  his  mighty  youth  would  seem  to  be  a  reminiier  of 
tbe  familiar  passage  in  VLWlaa's  Arfopagttiea:  "Melhinks  I 
KB  lier  as  an  eagU  mewing  ber  mighl]/  j/outK,  and  kindling  ha 
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imdfUEzled  ejM  at  ttaa  full  mid-daj  beftm.'etc.— ]S1,  IBS.  Tb* 
tWTM  of  Ckln  light  OB  hit  ha»d,  etc.,  i.e. ,  on  the  head  of  the  critic 
whoM:  review  of  Badymum  In  the  QuaTttHy  was  erroueoiilly 
suppoaed  by  Sheiley  to  have  csueed  Eeal*'  dratli.  By  "ilie 
Gone  of  CiuD  "  is  probably  meant  merely  the  peoalty  or  retri- 
bution that  should  fall  on  a  murderer  (cf.  Boeseitl's  Jdonnw). 
not  Uie  apeclUc  cuna  of  Oeoeais  It.  11,  ]3.~-lM.  Winter  U 
amna  and  gona,  etc.  Cf.  the  paaaage  In  the  Bltgy  of  Hosohus 
beglaniog  "  Ah  me  <  wlieo  the  malTons  wither  la  ibeRardeu"; 
TeuoysoD'a  la  M*in.  CXV.;   and  Aroold'a   Thyrtu,  atanza 

423.— 177.  VoBfht  w«  know  dtN,  etc  If  matter  !s  im- 
perishable, uerer  absolulely  destroyed,  but  oolychaoged  from 
one  form  to  aaotber,  if  eveo  the  body,  the  sheatb,  or  scabbard 
of  the  loul  does  not  perish,  but.  touched  by  the  recreative 
principle  la  thing*.  exh&leB  itself  In  flowers,  shall  the  soul  die 
lihe  a  sword  (the  Ligbeir  thlDg)  consumed  before  its  sheath, 
Dicaot  but  to  screen  aod  protect  it?  Gbelley  does  not  really 
answer  this  question  here,  but  implies  that  the  soul  goes  out 
like  an  extinguished  apark. — 167.  Aa  long  ■•  akles  are  blue. 
Cf.  Macb.  Act  V.  5.  B19. 

426.— lfB8.  Unpattored  dragon  ^  the  savage  critic,  raven- 
log  for  prey.  U^ipinturtd  =  unfed,  hungry  (Lai.  impat- 
fiM).— 26U,  The  fytbian  of  (ha  ag«.  i.e.,  Byron,  who  slew  the 
wolves,  ravens,  and  vulturts  of  the  critical  Bevieui  bv  his 
counter-attack  In  Bnglish  Bardt  and  Scotch  ReiUvert.  He  U 
here  liliened  to  Apollo  Pylhlus,  or  Apollo  the  Python  si  aver. — 
2S6.  And  the  Immortal  start,  etc.  Keats'  getiliit,  wblch  hat, 
lilce  the  aun,  eclipsed  the  stars  for  a  time,  now  lakes  its  pUce 


rent,  as  a  aign  of  mourning,  assemble  about  his  bier.  Firtt 
the  poet  of  Chide  Harold'g  Pilgrimage,  who,  generally  identi- 
fied with  the  "Pilgrim's"  bero,  Is  here  spoken  of  at  "the 
Pilgrim  of  Eternity,"  i.e.,  the  Pilgrim  who  la  placed  by  the 
preatneaaof  his  wont  above  the  mutations  of  time  and  change, 
(In  CAUde  Barold.  Canto  IV.  Clxxt,  Byron  (speaks  of  "bar* 
Ing  won  my  pilgrim  abrtne";  see  also  his  Letter  to  Hobbouse 
introductory  to  this  canto.)  Ifeit  Thomas  Uoore,  who  Is  de- 
scribed as  the  "sweetest  lyrist"  of  lerne,  or  Ireland.  Boa- 
•ettl  suggests  that  by  the  "  saddest  wrong  "  of  Ireland  Shelley 
may  mean  the  fate  of  Emmet  and  the  suppression  of  the  In- 
•urreclion  of  180S.  He  cites  the  songa  "O  brealbe  not  hit 
name,"  "  When  be  who  adores  thee,"  and  "She  is  far  from 
the  land."— S71.  Cams  one  ball  brm.    In  tbia  and  tbe  follow 
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Ing  stAHEB  Shelley  d«icribes  himself.  The  pnmtge  b  one  <A 
Ibe  mwl  pathetic  and  remarkable  aelf-deliaeations  in  English 
poetry ;  It  BUggeBts  compsrlBOn  vltb  Cowper's  reference  lo  hU 
eufferines  in  ihe  passage  "I  was  a  stricken  deer,"  etc.  (Thm 
Tatk.  Bk.  III.  1.  108.  p.  249,  tupra). 

429.— SuT  What  sotter  voloa.  The  last  mourner  Is  Leigh 
Hunt,  tlie  early  frieud  of  Keats  la  Loiidon,  and  the  head  of 
the  so-called  "  Cockney- school  "  of  poetry  with  which  Eeal* 
at  first  was  counected. 

430.— S48.  F*BM.  peaesl  ha  U  not  daad.  We  here  rencb 
the  second  natural  division  of  the  elegy.  The  first  half  has 
been  occupied  with  the  expression  of  grief  for  Keats,  and  of 
indigastion  at  the  reviewers  ;  the  second  part  Is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  geaera)  reflections  suEgesied  by  the  f«ct  of  dettlh. 
As  the  predomloanl  note  of  Ibe  first  part  is  mourning,  that  of 
the  second  Is  hope.  This  arrangement  is  not  peculiar  to 
AcUmaii,  but  is  lo  be  found  in  moat  of  the  great  elegies.  Cf. 
Lyeidat,  1.  1(16 ;  Thgrtit,  from  "  'Tlsdone :  and  see  back'd  by 
the  sunset, "etc.:  and  the  similar  transitiOD In  the  Isttet  part  of 
In  M»m.  Contrast  the  basis  of  hope  in  these  various  poems. 
— S44.  Ths  drtam  ef  llfs,  etc.  The  idea  that  the  stat«  which 
we  call  life  is  really  death  occurs  several  times  in  Shelley.    Ct.: 


Pi-omtOuu*  Utiixmttd,  A.  m.  Be.  t. 
■*  Lift  not  the  paipt«d  veil  which  (IkiM  who  ll>» 
Call  lire,"  etc.— 6(m>uC  (IBII). 

Also  E.  A.  Foe's  For  Annie. 

432.— BS2.  When  lofty  thenfht.  etc  In  proof  of  hb  asM^ 
tloa  that  Keats  Is  not  dead,  the  poet  goes  on  to  mention  tlie 
ways  in  which  bis  spirit  still  lives:  in  & 
life  of  nature  \  in  being  absorbed  Into  1 
which  moves  back  of  tue  physical  or  material,  suslalning  it, 
compelling  Its  denser  mass  to  assume  new  forms,  and  reveal. 
Ing  its  own  beauty  and  love  and  goodness  through  matter,  so 
far  as  it  can  torture  tbe  crude  ma.ss  to  express  it  and  assume 
Its  likeness  (see  stanza  lit).  Shellev  then  passes  lo  the 
immortality  of  earthly  fame :  great  souls  are  like  atars,  which 
death  may  blot  for  a  time  (cf.  stanza  t,  "others  more  sub- 
lime"), but  cannot  extinguish;  then,  lo  the  Immortality en> 
Joyed  by  those  who  live,  after  their  death,  by  their  infinence 
on  others.  This  view,  more  familiar  since  Shelley's  time,  is 
the  one  expressed  In  Qeorge  Eliot's  Choir  InrriaQiie.  q.  v. — S&T. 
The  inheritors,  etc.  The  thought  of  the  preceding  siania  ii 
now  illustrated  by  parlicular  examples.  Keats  having  beee 
nnilmely  cut  o0,  be  ia  received  into  the  company  of  thni  group 
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IB  not  eifhteen  when  h«  died, 
Sidney  but  thirty-two,  and  Lucan  about  twenty-aeven.  Lucan 
left  liu  Pliar»at*a  unfinislied.  Hedied  twcaiueof  hissbare  in 
a  Gonaplracy  BgaingtNero.  Slielley  probably  spealuol  him  as 
"  by  bis  death  approved"  because  ne  shoned  great  coura^  at 
the  last,  and  died  lepeatine  some  lines  from  the  Pitartalia  on 
tbe  death  of  a  wounded  soldier. 

438,-415-138.  Who  monnu  far  Adonalil  I  suggest  Uie 
following  paraphrase  of  this  stanza,  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cnlt  in  the  poem;  Let  bim  who,  after  all  Ibe  sources  of  hope 
Knd  consolation  just  advanced,  still  moums  for  Adonals, 
"come  forth"  out  of  hla  narrow  view  and  learn  to  know 
aright  hla  own  state  aod  that  of  Eeats — or  of  those  we  call  the 
living  and  those  we  think  of  as  dead.  Let  bim  clasp  the 
earth,  hung  pendaot  in  the  abyss  of  space,  and  from  It,  aa 
from  a  centre,  project  bimgelf  in  thought  through  the  JnQnite. 
Then  let  him  ahnnk  back  loto  the  petty  limlta  of  our  day 
and  night  (the  night  whicb  we  are  told  (stanza  zl)  he  has  out- 
soared)  Into  the  crampiug  and  Eorrowful  llmitu  of  Ibe  temporal 
world.  Having  once  gained  this  eiemal  view,  and  seen  the 
contrast,  lusleud  of  moiirnlDg  for  Adonals  he  will  rather  have 
U>  keep  bis  heart  light  lest  "ft  "(i.e.,  bis  henrt}makc  him  sink 
after  hope,  klndletlby  hope  into  a  bright  Same,  has  led  or  en- 
ticed him  to  the  verge  of  tbe  InQnilc.— 424.  Or  go  to  Borne. 


laid  down  io  tbe  preceding  stunEa  (xi.vii)  is  hated  upon  that 
amplified  in  stanzas  xxxix,  xuu  ;  so  the  present  sisnza  simi- 
larly correBponds  to  that  in  stanzas  zuv,  xlv,  xlvi.  If  Ibe 
contrast  between  the  ( temsl  sphere  (to  which  Etats  belongs) 
and  the  temporal  (of  wLich  you  are  a  part)  does  not  nmve 
you,  go  to  Rome,  where  the  poet  is  burled,  and  reBect  that  the 
city's  glory  comes,  not  from  conquerors,  but  from  the  "  kings 
of  thought,"  aod  Ibat  Keats  being  one  of  these  gives  glory  to 
his  restlog-place  rather  than  himself  borrows  It  from  his  snr- 
rouDdlngs. 

435.— 453.  Too  aiualy  Shalt  then  find,  etc.  Bere  another 
source  of  ctimfort  Is  suggested;  the  misery  of  life  Is  contrasted 
with  the  "  shelter"  of  the  tomb. — 460.  The  One  remain*,  etc. 
The  contrast  Is  between  the  permaneoce  of  tbe  single.  Absolute 
Existence,  mid  tbe  mutability  of  tbe  many.  The  undivided 
while  radiance  of  eternity — one  light,  but  capable  of  being 
■plit  up  Into  all  the  colors  of  tbe  spectrum— is  but  stained  by 
tbe  many-colored  glass  of  life  which,  spread  over  us  like  a 
dome,  ahuts  us  out  from  the  heaven.  All  earthly  beauty  being 
wrtlal  and  transitory,  one  must  dl«  to  really  find  the  full  and 
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KEATS. 


440.  JoHK  Keats  was  bora  fu  London  In  170S ;  he  died 
of  cotiaumption  in  Kome  (wlere  he  bad  gone  in  the  hope  of 
prulongiog  LU  life)  io  18^1.  Seven  fears  younger  than  Byron, 
three  years  ynunger  than  Shelley,  Keate'  little  day  of  work 
was  eren  bmfer  than  that  granted  to  either  of  IiIh  illuatrfoiis 
coDtemporaries.  The  last  of  this  rreat  triumvirate  to  come, 
he  was  the  Snt  to  dt^part.  Keata  u  said  to  have  written  his 
flrsi  poem  in  181S,  or  early  in  1814.  when  he  was  about  eigh- 
teen yeara  old:  hla  earliest  book  of  verse,  a  faulty  but  promis- 
ing productiou.  appeared  la  1B17.  Endymion,  which  made 
him  a  Bliining  mark  for  the  critics,  followed  In  the  next  year, 
and  a  vulume  coiitaioiDg  Lamia,  Hyperion,  The  Bte  of  BL- 
Agnet.  and  other  poems,  wua  publiibed  in  1820.  It  ii  o~  "'  ~ 
imcms  of  this  last-named  collection  that  EeHts'  title  to  be  ai 


his  life,  flstoDlshloRly  short  as  was  the  period  during  which 
his  geniua  was  fairly  In  flower,  Keats  not  only  produced  some 
poems  that  have  taken  their  place  beside  the  most  consummate 
examples  of  ahorter  Eugliali  verse,  he  had  in  him  so  large  a 
fund  of  orlgloal  force  that  he  did  more  than  either  Byron  or 
Shelley  to  guide  and  influence  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  Age. 
An  avowed  worshipper  of  beauty,  Keata  found  it  In  two  (freat 
regioDB  of  cesihetic  delight — Qreek  mythology  and  Hedtaval 
Itomance.  These  two  worlds  of  beouty  he  luiuriales  In  with 
a  fresh  abandonment  to  seaeation.  deplctinK  them  at  his  best, 
with  the  supreme  distinction  of  phrase.  In  either  world,  as 
the  poet  of  the  Grecinn  Urn  and  Hyperion,  or  as  the  poet  of 
Im  Belle  Dame  »aTit  Merei  and  TAe  Eve  of  St.  Agiut,  we  can- 
not hut  be  sensible  of  the  vital  relation  which  Keats  holds  to 
the  poets  and  poetry  of  the  succeeding  time.  On  the  splriiual, 
moral,  or  philosophic  side,  the  poetrr  of  Tennyson  lias  nothing 
in  commoo  with  that  of  Keats.  But  on  the  »urety  artistic 
side,  on  the  side  of  form  and  technique,  it  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  Tennyson  wna  Keats'  descendant  and  lawful  heir. 
Keata  colored  and  moulded  Tennyson's  style,  as  neither  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  nor  Shelley  was  able  to  do.  and  to 
Influence  Tennyson  was  to  Influence  nearly  all  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson's  time.    (See  Int.  Eng.  Lit.  p.  Sm) 
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THE  EVE  OF  BT.  AGNES. 

This  poem  waa  Included  In  tbe  collection  ot  18S0,  Kod  con- 

seqtiently  belongs  to  Keats'  latest  and  best  period.  RosaeClt 
places  ft  above  all  tbe  poems  of  Eeats  not  purely  lyrical,  witb 
tbe  one  exception  of  La,  Belle  Daine  tarn  Mtrti.  Regarded 
•Imply  as  a  iiavrallve,  tbe  poem  sbows  but  little  skill  ;  yel  tbe 
incideDts,  allliough  often  rather  loosely  connected,  are  so 
chosen  as  to  nSora  abundant  opportunity  for  gorgeous,  hlgbly- 
wrought  descriptions  and  sbarji,  eflcctiTe  contrasts.  Back  of 
it  all  there  la  a  sense  of  richness,  nannth.  and  color ;  over  it 
&]1  a  langul<i  atmosphere,  heavy  wlib  sweet,  dreamv  odors. 
Eeats  found  tbe  suggeslion  for  such  story  as  there  Is,  In  tbe 
old  BuperstiiloDS  and  practices  iu  regard  to  Ibe  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,  tbe  night  of  January  20th.  It  was  supposed  that  by 
observing  certain  ceremonlts  a  maiden  might  see  in  her  dreams 
the  form  of  her  future  husband.  Fasting,  and  lying  on  the  back 
wiib  tbe  bauds  placed  under  tbe  bead,  are  among  these  cere- 
monies (stanza  vi).  See  Brand'a  Popular  Antiquitit*.—^. 
Beadsman.  Lllei&lly  a  prayar  (or  praying)  man  (from  M.  E. 
bede  =  a  prayer),  particularly  one  vho  prays  for  anolber. 
-  -X.-^.K        


88.  Tiara  =  a  rich  bead-dress.  Originally  a  bead-covering  of 
the  Persliin  kings  :  In  later  days  worn  by  tbe  Popes,  sur- 
mounted by  (be  cross  and  richly  ornameoied,— 39.  HanntiDg 
fasrUy,  etc.     Cf.  L'AlUgro,  II.  125-180. 

442. — 67.  Timbrel  =  lambourine. 

443.— 70.  Amort  (  =  Prenrb  a  la  mort)  dead.  IITeless,  un- 
interested. Cf.  Ta/i..  (If  Vie  Sl.r,w.  IV.  8.  36 :  "  What,  sweet- 
ing.  all  amort?" — 71.  Iambs  nashorn.  An  atlusioD  to  certain 
old  customs  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See  Trantlalion 
of  NaogtorgM*.  after  Brand  : 

"  Thsn  commM  In  place  SI.  A^w"  Day,  which  here  in  Oemiauie 
1*  not  so  much  esteemde  nor  krp\  nith  iiiich  BoIsamlCle : 

As  spring  and  head  ot  nonilrouB  eaine,  anrl  Krsftt  commoditle. 
ForlnBt.  Agnea'  Cburcii  upon  lhi»  d«y  wlille  niM«B  ihey  ■ing. 
Two  lambea  ai  wliilp  kb  soowe  ihe  nonnes  do  yearplj  use  to  Srlng  : 

tror  In  thiB  Iblng  there  bidden  In  ■  tolemne  mviterle) 

The;  OITer  chem.    The  iwrvBDlg  of  the  pope  when  this  la  done 

Do  pill  them  Into  (KKture  ([ood  tLU  shearhiK  lime  be  come. 

Whercol,  being  gsouoe  anil  drest,  kre  made  Ibe  pals  o(  paseiiig  galDS." 
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"  UDfaTorabie, 

grand,  as  yrand- mother,  etc.) 

44:4.-117.  St.  AgvM  wool.    See  note  I.  71. 

445> — 133,  Brook.  Formau  notes  the  "  atnage  tnlause  ot 
brook  tor  the  sake  of  rhyme."  "Perhaps,"  lie  adds,  "the 
sentlmeat  of  baulk  was  in  Eeats'a  tnind,  aa  that  is  clearlj  tbe 
meaning  of  the  passage  ;  and  brook  vaa  probabl;  wrlttea  ia  a 
kind  of  absence  of  miDd." 

446. — 15S.  Chnteh^ru^  thing,  meanlag  that  abe  ia  near  to 
the  time  when  alie  ah^l  be  laid  In  the  cliurcbyard.  One  foot 
in  the  RTave. 

44  T.— 171.  KbtUii  paid  fail  Demon.  Forman  thus  ezplalna 
this  passage :  Merlin  was  the  cbild  of  a  devil ;  coiistNiuently  bis 
atrous  debt  was  his  eilstence,  which  he  owed  to  a  Demon. 
.  _  which  he  mid  back  when  be  died  or  passed  away  under 
tbe  spells  of  Vivian.  "  Aa  to  the  words  '  never  on  such  a 
night,'  etc.,  it  is  presumuble  that  Ibey  refer  to  the  tempest 
which,  according  to  Iroditlou,  passed  over  the  woods  of 
Brocellande  the  night  after  tbe  magician  was  ajwll- bound. " 
— 173.  CatM,  =  dellcaciea.  Is  reallf  syuonymouB  i\'ith  dairUiti. 
186. — Amala.  Ttie  sense  is,  of  course,  violently  or  ndgbtilv 
pleased.  The  word  is  not  quite  correctly  used,  but  Keats  f* 
apt  to  take  litMrties  wllb  his  archaisms.  Bee  note  on  Lvdda», 
1.  til. 

448.— 312.    BtaiBS  =  colon.  —  218.  Onlw.    An  hetaldlc 

449.— 241.  SwsTt  Fayninu  =  dark  panna  Leigh  Hunt 
says:  "CtasFied  like  a  missal  in  a  land  of  pagant;  thai  ia  to 
say.  where  Christian  prayer-books  must  not  be  seen,  and  are, 
therefore,  doubly  cfaerlshed  for  the  danger." 

450.-365.  Half  BQgnlshsd,  I.e.,  tortured  with  tbe  tumult 
of  his  emotions :  with  a  pleasure  so  Intense  that  it  becomes 
balf  pain.— 357.  KerpMan  amolstl,  a  charm  capable  of  pro- 
ducing sleep.— 364.  Trom  forth  tba  oloiat.  etc.  Is  It  hyper- 
critical to  suggest  that  this  Incident,  while  It  affords  an  eieol- 
leut  opportunity  for  Keats'  peculiar  richness  of  description,  is 
In  itself  incoDMSteat  aud  absurd  f  In  fuct,  after  these  elabo- 
rate preparations  almost  tbe  first  idea  of  the  lovers  after 
Hndeline  reallEes  the  situation,  Is  to  seek  safety  In  flight,  for, 
as  we  are  told,  "the  momlug  is  at  band." — 268.  ijgosv,  a 
vessel  carrying  rich  merchandise,  supposed  to  be  so  called 
from  tbe  town  Ragusa.  a  port  on  the  east  coast  ot  tbe  Adriatic 
noted  for  lis  commerce. 
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ODES. 
45R.  Kmi*'  Ode*,  u  Hr.  CoItId  remarki,  are  "  quite  free 
from  Uie  cleclamatory  and  Thelorlc&l  elem«DU  wLlcli  wo  are 
BCCU«tomed  to  sBBodnle "  with  thin  poetic  form.  (See  tbe 
remarka  od  Uie  Odea  of  Drydeo  ftnd  ColJlus,  mtpra,)  But, 
remambcriDg  Wordswortb.  hU  further  usertlon  that  "  ibey 
Gonatltute  a  class  apart  lu  EDgllah  titeralure  "  seeniB  some- 
what  extreme.  Tbe  year  IHIS  is  memorable  io  Keaia'  poetic 
development  for  his  Buccesa  Id  thia  cpecles  of  compoaillon,  for 
In  it  nyelie.  The  Oreeian  Urn,  Metandioly,  The  SighlingaU, 
Ind^Aenet,anA  To  Autumn  (in  short,  all  his  grtalesl  odes)  wtte 
compceed.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indotenee, 
t^peared  In  the  collectiou  of  1820.  Iii  tbe  Ode  Io  a  SighUngaU 
the  eternal  spirit  of  eladaesa  as  typlQed  or  embodied  la  the 
bird's  song,  uiilrammelled  by  deaiband  time,  is  contrasted  with 
the  sorrowful  aod  tranaitory  iife  of  man.  The  Oreeian  Urn 
BUKKests  the  permanence  aud  actual  auperiority  of  beauty,  as 
realized  in  art,  over  life ;  of  the  ideal  over  the  real.  Sweet  as 
are  tbe  "beard  oielodles."  Iboie  "  unheard  "  are  &neeier  sijll. 
BMlization  aod  disappointment  go  together.  At  the  close, 
revertiuK  to  tbe  Ihougnt  of  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingate,  tbe  ahort- 
neaa  of  human  life  la  contraated  with  the  permanence  of  this 
creatioD  of  art,  which  shall  preach  to  other  generations  tbe 
doctrine  (tbe  first  article  of  Keata'  creed)  that  Truth  Is  but 
anotber  name  for  Beauty.  Tbe  Ode  to  Autwnn,  alibougb 
leaa  known  than  either  of  the  two  just  mentioned,  baa  a 
almpltcity,  truth,  directnesa,  and  subtle  l>eauty  which  entitle 
it  to  a  very  high  place.  It  1b  u  purely  descriptive  as  Collins' 
Od«  to  Evening,  aud  il  baa  a  nbolesomcDess,  a  Qne  gra><p  of 
fact,  and  a  precision  of  phrase  wblcb  Keaia  but  too  seldom 


LA  BELLE  DAHB  SAKS  MERCI. 
401.  This  is  Eeata'  greatest  triumph  In  Romantic  poetry, 
and  has  aroused  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  beet  critics.  "Tbe 
title  is  taken  from  that  of  a  poem  by  Alain  Cbartier— tbe 
secretary  and  court  poet  of  Charlea  VI.  and  Chartea  VIL  of 
France— of  which  an  Englliib  translstloii  used  to  be  attributed 
10  Cbuucer,  «nd  Is  included  in  the  early  editions  of  bis  works. 
This  title  hud  caught  KeaU'  fancy,  and  in  tbe  £he  of  St. 
Agne*  be  makes  Lorenzo  waken  Mailcliue  by  playing"  an 
ancient  song  of  Provence,  "called  La  Belle  Dame  Sam  Merei." 
"The  lyllsbles  contlntilng  to  haunt  him,  be  wrote  in  the 
course  of  tbe  aprine  or  summer  (1819)  a  poem  of  faU  own  on 
tLe  theme,  which  bos  no  more  to  do  with  that  of  Cbartier 
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403.  Il  la  nmiftl  lo  place  Keats  nltb  tbe  greatcat  Encliili 
•OD net- w rite ra  of  receut  limes, —  with  Wordswortli,  Hra. 
BrowQibg.  (tod  Kouelti.  HIb  relative  place  nmong  these 
maaten  need  Dot  be  diacuased  hero  ;  it  U  euuugli  lo  »ay  that 
while  few  would  denj  Wurdaworth'a  auprcmucy  as  a  moa- 
Detteer  amoQK  the  poeta  of  this  gr^up,  few  would  deny  that 
Keata  baa  fairly  wan  a  place  among  the  aiz  beat  maaten  of  thft 
soDoet  tdnoe  Milton. 

ON  FIRST  LOOEINQ   INTO  CHAPMAN'S  HOMER 

Cbapmnn'a  translation  of  Homer,  like  tbe  Faeri»  Qiteene 
and  Uie  Elgin  Marbles,  was  one  of  llie  early  qulclceoera  of 
Keats'  geniua.  His  friend  C.  Cowden  Clarku  tella  bow  be 
iutroduced  Eeala  to  Ihe  booh  la  1S16.  Clarke  adds  that  on 
tbe  morning  after  they  bad  firat  looked  Into  the  book  toguher, 
he  found  on  bis  break  fast- table  a  letter  enclosiug  Keats' 
aonnet.  They  bad  aat  up  late,  but  Ibe  aounei  bad  Men  prO' 
duced  In  the  brief  bterral.  {BeeoUeetion*  of  Writer*.)  It  la 
hardly  neceaaary  to  add  that  Biilboa  and  not  Cortex  dlacorered 
tbe  Pacific,  or  to  aay  that  the  Blip  does  not  appreciably  affect 
tbe  value  of  tbe  poem. 

SONNET.  JUNE  1816. 
464.  Mr.  Buxton  Fomnan  says:  "In  a  transcript  In  tbe 
handwriting  of  Gkorge  Keats  tbis  sonnet  la  aubacribed  as 
Wiilten  In  tbe  Fields  — June  1816.'  ...  He  reminds  ns 
that  tbe  opening  line  is  apparently  an  unconacloua  reprO' 
ducuon  of  Par.  Loil,  IX.  4^->'As  one  who  long  in  popu- 
loua  city  pent' "  Tbe  aonnet  was  published  In  tbe  volume  of 
1817. 

ON  THE  GRAS8H0PPEB  AND  CRICKET. 
C  Cowden  Clarke  enlightens  us  as  to  tbe  origin  of  this  son- 
net. Od  one  occasion  when  Leigh  Hunt,  Clarke,  and  Keats 
were  together,  the  conversation  turned  upon  ibe  grasshopper, 
and  Hunt  proposed  to  Keats  tbut  each  should  write  a  sonnet 
on  tbe  subject  then  and  there.  Keats  "won  as  to  time,"  but 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  Hunt's  (oniiet  (see  p.  46S) 
is  not  the  better  of  Ihe  two. 
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465.  This  sottnet  naa  writUo  about  tbe  end  of  September 
or  begluDiiie  of  October  181iU.  Lord  Hougblon  tells  ub  Ihet 
after  Keats  had  embarked  for  Italy  li«  "laiidtd  occe  more  Id 

'  England  on  tbe  Dorseishfre  coa^t,  after  a  weary  forlQixljl 
I  epeot  in  beating  about  tbu  ChaoDel."  The  day  was  beautiful, 
'  and  it  waa  under  tbe  Teviviag  influence  of  the  sceue  ihat  this 
sonnet  was  composed. 

HUNT. 

James  Hbmbt  Lbiqh  Hunt,  commoDlj  known  as  Leigh 
Bunt,  was  born  at  SoulbgaCe  in  1784.  end  died  at  Putiit^y  In 
1658.  He  weut  to  Italy  in  1831,  by  the  iuTiiaiion  of  Shelley, 
to  help  him  and  Byron  in  tstablishine  a  paper  to  he  callnl 
The  LO>eral.  Hunt's  residence  in  Italy  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  bis  style,  which  shows  In  consequence  a  greater  warmth 
and  richness  of  coloring.  On  his  retuni  lu  England  about 
1620,  be  became  tbe  bead  of  Ibe  so  called  "  Cockney  School " 
of  poetry,  and  had  many  admirers  and  followers.  Hia  In- 
fluence on  Keats,  and  especially  on  that  poet's  earlier  work,  la 
obvious,  although  the  pupil  soon  surpassed  bis  masler.  In- 
deed, Hunt,  although  a  fluent  writer,  essayist,  and  poet,  ia 
more  remarkable  for  his  influence  upon  his  contemporaries 
than  for  bis  own  productions. 

TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET. 
See  note  to  Keats'  poem  on  the  some  subject,  «uj>ra. 

LANDOR. 

466.  Waltkr  Savacb  Lakdob  (1776-18W)  was  born  at 
Ipsley  Court.  Warwick,  and  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  bis 
ninetieth  year.  He  published  a  volume  of  Poemt  in  1TQ5, 
the  flrst  parts  of  hia  best  known  work.  Imaginary  Cunveria- 
tioiii.  In  1624,  and  Bpigrammtt  in  both  Ijitin  anil  Euglish. 
Bis  style,  which  waa  classical  rather  than  romantic,  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  such  men  as  De  Quincey  and  Soutbey, 
but  hU  hick  of  warmth,  and  bis  remoteness  from  the  interests 
of  his  own  time,  were  not  calculated  to  make  him  popular. 
The  mass  of  Landor's  writings  is  very  greet,  and  his  place  in 
literature  distinguished  and  assured:  yet  while  many  acknowl- 
edge his  merits,  compara lively  few  read  his  worka.    Nerer- 
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tbeless  some  of  hU  bigbly  finished  short  poems,  lika  Bet* 
Aylmer,  are  knowo  to  evety  lover  of  English  verae. 

PROCTER. 

468.  Bkyan  Wallbr  Procter  i*u  boro  in  London, 
1787,  and  died  1974.  At  Harrow  he  bad  ss  scboulmatea  Sir 
Uobert  Feel  and  Byron.  He  went  to  Loudon  to  study  law. 
and  he  began  lo  write  In  ISIB  under  Ibe  name  of  Barry  Com- 
aail;  hla  flrat  work  wrh  J>ramaiie  Soena  and  Other  Poemi. 
A  tragedy  which  he  wrote  in  1S31,  Mirandola,  was  j>erfi>rine(I 
with  some  measure  of  success  at  Covent  Garden.  Several  more 
books  of  verse  appeared :  memoirs  of  Keon  and  Cliarles  I^mb, 
stories  and  other  literary  productions.  His  Engtith  Sottg* 
(1832)  coutalna  bis  best-known  work.  As  a  man  he  was  much 
beloved,  aod  had  among  bis  friends  Wordsworth.  Coleridge. 
and  KeatB  of  the  earlier  time,  and  Tenu^son,  Browning,  C^- 
lyle,  and  Dickens  towards  the  close  of  hia  long  life. 

HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

4Gt).  Hartlbt  CoLERiDas,  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, was  born  at  Clevedon,  Borne rsetali ire,  in  1796.  and 
dit^  in  1S4B.  He  is  burled  at  Orasmere  near  the  erave  of 
Wordsworth.  He  was  a  contributor  to  Blackaoo^t  Magiaint, 
and  pubtUlied  BioffraphUi  Boreaiit  or  Lives  of  DitUnguithtd 
Northviea  in  18lt2.  Hia  prose  is  of  good  quality,  original  aud 
interesting.  He  published  a  volume  of  Poem*  in  ISSS  Asa 
poet  he  belonea  to  the  school  of  Wordsworth,  and  Is  probably 
at  bis  best  la  His  sonnets,  which  have  a  rare  Ghwm  of  exprc*. 


LAMB. 

470.  Charles  Laur.  one  of  the  most  channlngot English 
prose- writers,  was  born  In  London  In  IT75.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  entered  Christ's  Hospital,  known  from  the  peculiar 
dress  of  the  pupils  as  the  "  Blue  Coat  Scbiiol,"  Here  hebenn 
his  long  friendship  with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Leaving 
school  in  1789,  he  obtalDud  a  clerkship  in  the  India  House,  a 
position  which  assured  him  n  modest  competence,  and  (what 
was  even  more  Important)  some  leisure  hours  to  devnie  to  lit- 
erature. His  best  work  is  in  his  prose.  His  Btmyi  of  Sia 
(1833-1621),  which  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  b&ve  a  delicacy,  wit  and  pathos,  ■ 
gentle  and  playful  humor,  wblch  give  them  an  iodcscribable 
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chum.  His  deepest  arttiBUblM  were  with  the  put.  mi  his 
^tciment  of  DramatSe  FotU  Who  Wrote  about  the  Tvme  ej 
Siakapeare  (1808)  wo*  ftn  InporUDt  contrlbuiion  to  Ibat  re- 
newed foudneu  for  Ellzabetliaii  literature  which  wat  cfaarac- 
terlatlc  of  bis  time.  While  he  hsd  an  eBseatiallr  poetic  nature, 
depth,  ioBight.  Bincerlty.  and  a  loving  memory  of  early  assu- 
ciatloD,  Lamb  but  Infrequeutly  used  verse  as  a  medium  of  es- 
pressloD.    (See  Int.  Sng.  Lu.  SM  tt  leq.) 

HOOD. 

47 1  •  Thouas  Hood  was  bom  in  London  In  1708,  and  died 

there  lu  isis.  Id  1831  be  became  a  coutrlbulor  lo  tbe  London 
Magatine,  but  his  poems,  of  a  reflued  aod  rather  melancholy 
character,  were  but  llitle  noticed.  In  1820,  in  collaborBtioo 
with  bis  brother- Id -law  Reynolds,  he  put  forth  an  anonymous 
volume  of  humorous  verse,  Odtt  and  Addrtttet  to  Qrtal  People, 
wbich  won  Instant  recognition.  Coleridge  attributed  li  to 
I«mb.  believing  him  to  he  the  only  man  capable  of  Its  com- 
position. This  determined  Hood's  maunec.  Whitm  and  Od- 
ditiat  followed  In  1836,  to  which  be  added  comic  pictures  at 
bis  own  drawing.  While  Hood  la  cbieQy  Ibougbt  of  as  a  light 
and  witty  veraiaer,  bis  nature  has  another  and  a  nobler  sMe. 
Tbe  depth,  earneatoesa,  and  Insight  ioto  suffering  shown  by 
such  poems  as  The  Song  <if  the  Shirt.  The  Death-Sed.  and  £u- 

£iM  Aram  make  them  a  lofty  and  lasting  contribution  to  our 
terature. 
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MACAU  LAY. 

477-  Thouab    Babidotoh    Macaulat  (1800-1859)  wu 

bnro  at  Rotblty  Temple.  Lelcc»'1er.  and  died  at  Holly  Lodge, 
Campden  Hill.  KeDsidBlou.  He  nu  buried  iu  the  Poet's 
Coraer.  Wcsimla^ter  Alibe;  He  was  n  rooai  liiButlable  reader 
and  H  brIltinDl  and  versatile  wriler,  HIslorj.  biugrapby,  ea- 
savB.  nl'  Bowed  frum  bU  uDCiriiig  pen.  A  trip  tu  Italy  iuspired 
a  book  of  poems,  Lay  of  Ancirnl  llome.  iSii.—rlaging.  mar- 
tial verse,  of  a  heftltliy  robmt  order.  Tbis  book  wlib  a  faw 
Other  battle-plecea  shows  his  power  to  grasp  and  retain  the 
purely  picturesque  8id<>  of  historic  character  and  Incident,  and 
complete  hia  coDiributioD  to  oui  poetry.  <See  Int.  Bng.  Lit. 
Amatteq.) 

THE  BATTLE  OF  IVRY. 

iTry,  a  tIIIbbc  Id  Prance  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
March  14,  1690,  between  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  chsmpton 
of  Proteitantlam,  and  the  forcei  of  the  Roman  Ctitbolic 
"League"  (see  Motley's  Untttd  JfttHerlandt.  Vol.  IH.  Cb. 
XXIII).— fl.  Bocballs  A  forUfied  seaport  towa  of  France,  a 
Blroiiirbold  of  the  Hiigiietiats. 

478.— IS.  App«niel'i  stoat  Infaatry.  Appensel  Is  n  double 
CautOQ  in  Switzerland,  oue  half  of  which  Is  Blanch ly  Prou 
estaot,  while  the  otber  hiilf  Is  Roman  Catbolic.  The  people 
use  a  peculiar  dialect  aod  wear  a  distinctive  dress.  In  this 
paasaite  the  Itoman  Catholics  are  obvloiiEly  m ean L— Event's 
Hemlah  ipsar*.  Count  Philip  of  Bgtnoot,  a  foremmt  man  in 
the  Bpauish  army,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Flemlah  troupers. 
— 16.  Lorraiae.  etc.  Henry  of  Lorraine.  Duke  of  Guise,  spy 
and  agent  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. — Haysniie,  Duke  of  Hayenne. 
lieutenant-general  for  the  League. — 17.  TnnohMn.  a  com- 
maoder's  Staff.— 19.  Collgni.  l.e.,GtLsp&rd  deColtgni.  ibe  great 
commander  who  bad  espuuscd  the  cnuse  of  the  Hugueitota 
and  who  was  murdered  on  tbe  Bve  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  the 
718 
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RomtD  C&tholici.  Tbe  remembnoce  of  that  horrible  mafucre 
Rlwuya  inspired  the  oppwite  party  to  renewed  wHon.— 81. 
OriBunma.  Tbe  burner  ot  France,  h  red  flag  on  a  golden 
8laS  (or  =  gold.Jlamme  =  a  tiag}. 

47U.~^.  OnBldm.  A  Dutch  province  bait  ProteBiant  and 
halt  Roman  Catbollc.— Ahnaynt  =  Allemagne  =  Qermaoy, 
uted  somettmes  in  tUe  broad  lense  of  the  laud  oii  Ibe  Conti- 
cent  wiibln  « bleb  tbe  Germanic  nations  are  dominfiut,  hence 
AuBtrla,  Switzerinnd,  tbe  Netherlands,  etc. — IS,  D'Aomale. 
Clmrles  de  Lornine,  duhe  D'Aumale,  an  ardent  purtlaan  of 
the  League. 

480.— Lord  of  Boiny.  Mazimilian  de  Bethune  Sully,  Uar- 
quia  and  Duke  of  Hoaney.  He  fought  with  ihe  squadron 
wbicb  met  Egmont's  first  onset,  and  received  seven  wounda. — 
65.  Cornet.  Tbe  standnrd  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.— 64.  PUllp, 
send,  for  aharity,  thy  Kezjsao  piitolaa.  An  allusion  to  the 
moneya  received  from  the  t)panlab  conquest  of  Mexico,  A 
pistole  was  a  commoo  name  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere  for 
coins  of  differing  values, 

TENNYSON. 

481.  Alfred  Tkrntson,  in  whose  verse  the  deepeat  life 
of  Victorian  England  baa  found  its  most  compreheollve, 
artistic.  Hud  perhaps  most  enduring  expression,  was  bora  at 
the  vtUafre  of  Somersby.  Lincolnshire,  in  1809.  He  belonged 
to  H  family  distlngutibed  by  pbyslca]  vigor  and  a  poetic  teiu- 
peramenl.  Tennyson  nas  "  tbe  fourth  of  twelve  children, . . . 
most  of  tbem  more  or  less  true  poets,  and  of  whom  all  except 
two  have  lived  lo  TO  and  upwarda."  Tennyson  entered  Cam- 
bridge In  1828;  here  he  became  Intimate  witb  Arthur  H.  Hal- 
Inm.  whose  early  death  nos  the  occasion  of  In  Mtmoriam, 
A  book  of  Juvenile  verse,  written  in  conjunction  with  bis 
brother  Charles,  entitled  Potnt  by  Tuio  Brothert.  appeared  in 
1826.  In  1S39  be  gained  the  University  prize  by  bis  poem  of 
Tmibactoo.  and  In  1690  be  published  his  first  Independent 
venture,  Potmt  CAieJIg Lyrical.  A  similar  collection  appeared 
In  1S33,  and  then,  after  an  Interval  of  silent  growth,  tbe  col- 
lected poema  of  1842,  wbicb  placed  falm  beyond  all  question 
among  Ibe  greatest  English  poets  of  his  time.  In  1800  be 
published  in  Mtmoriam,  probably  the  moat  tbougblful  and 
original  of  his  poems,  and  succeeded  Wordsworth  in  tbe 
Iiaureaieshlp.  During  tbe  latter  half  of  bla  lite  Teunyaon's 
■trenglh  vrns  largely  elven  to  IheldylU  of  tlte  King,  a  poera 
<OTSeriesof  poems)  on  the  Artbilrian  legend,  and  to  bis  dramas, 
tbe  moat  Important  of  wbicb  deal  with  English  historical 
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tbemet.  The  first  tDBiAlment  of  die  /dtylb  appMred  In  1819; 
irbile  Salin  andBalan,  tbe  lut  of  tbe  twelve  Idylls  which 
comprise  the  completed  work,  wM  not  publbhed  until  1885. 
Tenoyson's  work  as  a  dramatlBt  dates  from  QcMen  Mary,  IBTS, 
TenayBOD,  UkeBrowDloK.  worked  to  the  end  of  a  loog  life.  He 
died  at  hU  borne  in  Parmigtoid,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1892. 


L0CK8LET  HALL. 


ings  "  He  telU  us  furtiier  that "  'jjocksley  Hull '  Is  an  imsguwry 
place  (tho'tbe  coast  1b  LlDColDsblre).  and  tlieberolsimaeiiiary. 
(Atfrad  Lard  Tmnyon:  a  Memoir,  in  His  Son.  1.195.)  But  the 
poem  represents  not  merely  youDz  life  IngeDeral,  but  arouDg 
man  at  a  time  when  tbeyoutb  of  England  naa  Htirred  br  tbe 
marvels  of  loTCDtioQ  aod  of  scieDliflc  diacoverr.  More  than 
forty  years  after  Ihu  publication  of  tbis  poem  Tennyson  wrote 
a  sequel.  Locktley  Soli  Sixty  Tear  Afitr — a  poem  which  rep- 
resents  not  merely  the  changed  attitude  of  tlie  hero  toward 
science  and  democracy,  but  the  changed  feeling  of  tbe  time. 
The  two  poems  are,  as  Hallnm  Tennyson  says.  "  descriptive  of 
the  tone  of  tbe  a^  at  two  distant  periods  of  bis  rTetinyson's] 
life,  "  and  should  be  carefully  compared.  (Bee  Uallajn  Ten- 
nyson's Menrnir  of  bis  tatber,  II.  889.) 

483.— 35-41.  Many  a  morDlng,  etc.  These  lines  are  a  good 
example  of  the  natural  background  formiag  a  setting  Id  accord 
with  mau's  mood  or  feeling.  We  have  seen  bow  love  lint  Okme 
In  tbe  beauty  and  life  of  springtime,  but  the  moorland  which 
the  lovers  delighted  la  together  becomes  "  dreary,"  and  the 
shore  "barren,"  after  one  of  them  bus  proved  faithless.  It 
may  be  tQut  this  changed  aspect  of  nature  is  due  to  what 
Buskin  has  named  "tbe  patbeiic  teWtcy"  (Modem  PninUrt, 
Pt.  IV.  Ch.  XII),  that  is.  that  man  is  apt  to  color  his  sur- 
roundings with  the  (one  of  bis  own  feelings;  or  Tennyson  may 
have  chosen  to  select  a  season  when  nature  Is  dreariest  for  the 
disappointed  hero's  return.  In  either  case  be  has  heightened 
the  effect. 
485.'-SS-Aa  Cnnad  ba,  etc.  Tennyson's  general  attitade 
'  was  conservative,  but  on  two  points  he  held  very  positive  and 
radical  views.  He  was  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  tbe 
modern  monev-geltlng  spirit,  and  he  protested  in  many  poems 
against  allowing  a  worship  of  wealth  and  social  position  lo 
prevent  an  otherwise  desirable  marriage  {tet  Avimtr't  Field 
auJ  Maud).     In  The  MUler't  Dnvohtf^,  on  Uip  n'Ucr  h.md.  be 
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■hows  ui  love,  triumpbant  orer  aoclal  dUferenceB,  resulting  Id 
a  tmppj  married  life. 

480.-70.  That  a  iorr«w'i  etown  of  Hmwt,  etc.     Wheo 
Vfl  compaie  the  origlual  \lnf.  V.  121)^ 

"...  Ntmn  maggior  doUxre, 
Che  rieordarti  del  tempo/tUct 


(Ther 

wrelc    ......  

bj  their  slmplicitj,  a  etrengih  which  TennyioD'a  lose  br  uielr 
ornaleiieSB.  Indeed  sfmplicllv  ia  not  one  of  the  dlsltnctlve 
merila  of  TenDjeon'a  style.     (See  Jnt.  Eng.  lit.  478.) 

487.— 10O-1OT.  ET*r7  door  ii  bair'd  with  gold.  etc.  Tenn;- 
■on  'ell  very  strongly,  especially  in  hie  later  years,  that  Eng- 
land was  becoming  more  and  more  a  slave  to  wealth.  It  vas 
not  only  Ihe  door  of  marriage  that  was  "  barr'd  with  gold." 
but  other  doors  as  well,  and  even  Ibe  honor  of  the  nation  could 
be  sullied  by  a  lore  of  greed.  Mole  how  this  danger  la 
pointed  out  in  To  the  Quttn  (an  epilogue  to  Th«  IdgUt  of  1h» 
King,  and  cf.  also  Mtxad). 

488.— 117-1Z7.  Kn,  my  bratban.  etc.  Tbe  system  of 
rallroud  transporlatlon  in  England  dates  from  about  18S0. 
Tbe  electric  telegraph  was  patented  In  1887.  The  increased 
application  of  those  two  great  forces,  sleam  and  electricity, 
meant  ao  inevitable  change  In  Ibe  social  conditions  of  Eng- 
land. (See  Int.  Eng.  Lit  403.)- 131.  Atgodea.  Cf.  note  on 
Keats'  Eve  of  St.  Agnet.  268. 

489.— IST-lSl.  Till  the  war-dmin,  etc.  Tennyson  believed 
to  the  last  that  universal  peace  could  ooly  be  attained  through 
war.  (Cf.  Epiloffua  to  T/i«  Charga  of  the  Btatj/  Brigade  at 
Balaelnva,  and  a  more  direct  parallel  of  this  passage  In  Locktlen 
BaU  Sixty  Tear*  After  {II.  166-1751.  See.  also,  H.  Tenny- 
son's if«m(>tr,  I.  400.)— 1S6, 186.  Slowly  oamM  a  hangry  paopla, 
etc.  ThIi  1b  but  one  of  many  passages  In  which  Tennyson  ex- 
preasea  distrust  of  Ibe  power  of  the  rising  democracy.  Cf.  in 
The^daixitf  Art: 


b  eoads  aad  Mings  ; 
K  tinr,  rollinK  to  aad  fra 
aoa  crow  DS  of  Unga." 


a  light  to  all  men,  preacb'd  a  gcMpel.  all  mea's 
n.  Bhriek'd  and  alalicd  the  Ugbt  with  blood." 
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4S9-00.— 187-148.  T«tIdonUnottlix<i'tha»gH,etc,  We 
find  this  Idea  of  Evolulloo,  as  a  law  norkloK  Id  nature,  for 
gotxl  and  witb  a  purpose,  expressed  again  aud  tfafo  tlirougli- 
out  Teonyaoo's  work.  Take,  for  example,  the  rollowing  pas- 
aage  from  In  Memoriam,  LIV; 

"  Ob  ret  wa  trust  Chat  somrhow  cood 
WlJl  bs  the  fliMl  goal  ol  Ul."  etc. 

Cf.  also,  aectloDS  LV.  and  LVI.  of  that  poem.  The  imiin- 
portsnce  of  the  indlvidiml  In  compBriBon  with  the  working  out 
of  tliis  cosmic  process,  suggested  in  i.  143,  and  "  the  ludiv^tiftl 
wllheiH,"  etc.,  recura  more  fully  in  In  Mem.,  LV. 

"  Are  Qod  and  Nature  ttaeo  at  otrire, 
Tbat  Nature  lenda  such  evil  dresnu  f 
So  rarrful  of  thi  luw  (he  teem. 
So  cartltia  of  Ute  Mlnglt  life." 

401.— 157-184.  Or  to  botit  all  link*  Of  habit,  etc.  The  f  ol 
lowing  picture  of  a  life  of  pure  physieul  enjoyment  and  fraedom 
from  a  civilized  man's  responsibilities  strongly  suggests  7%« 
Loiui-Saieri.  In  that  poem  the  wanderers  yield  10  the  same 
temptation  here  pi'esented,  to  lead  a  life  of  dreamful  ease  in  the 
exquisite  tropicnl  laud  before  them ;  liere  the  hero  turns  awajr 
from  lite  lower  life,  and  liiscry  is  "Forward  t  forward  !'' 

"  Better  fltty  ;ears  of  EuropB  than  a  Cfde  of  Catbar." 


493>— 183.  Let  the  great  world  aplii  Ear  ever  down  tka  ring- 
ing gtoorei  ol  ehaage.  Tentiysuu  telUus:  "Wbenlwentbj 
the  first  train  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (1S80).  I  thought 
that  the  wheels  ran  in  a  groove.  It  was  black  night  and  there 
was  such  a  vast  crowd  round  the  train  at  tlie  statloo  that  we 
could  not  see  the  wheels.  Then  I  made  this  line."  (Meirutirt, 
I.  195.) 

ULYSSES. 

493.  This  poem^ubllshed  In  1842,  fg  a  coDtrui'Stndy  to 
The  Letut-Eateri.  There  we  see  Ulysses  and  bis  comrade* 
yielding  to  the  euchaniraents  of  a  land  that  offered  a  life  of 

[lerfect  rest  and  peace.  Here  the  desire  is  all  for  action.  We 
earn  through  Hallam  Tennyson  [Memoiri,  1. 196)  that  Vlnttei 
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TeDoyiou'a  "  Feeling  about  the  DMd  of  Eolng  forward,  and 
UniTiDg  the  struggle  of  life  perbaps  more  stmplv  tlian  aoTthlng 
in   '  In  Memoriam.' "    tSee,  alio,  appeniiix  of  abov«,  I,  B05.) 


The  immedinte  source  of  Teooyson's  Utyut*  ia  a  passage  fa 
IHuieaJn/.  (XXVI.BOi.— 10.  Tlie  Miiny  Hjadai.  Ct.Pltivia*- 
que  Hj/adas  geminotque  Trionet  [jEntift  I.  744;  also  III.  fil6). 
494.— 23-20.  How  dull  it  U  to  paota,  etc.  Contrast  the 
spirit  of  tbeae  lines  with  those  Id  The  LotitiBateri  (07-70), 
btginniog^  ■'  Why  are  we  wefgh'd  upon  with  beavlneas."  etc, 
iCi.  aiBO  TroOvt  and  Crania,  III.  8.  150.) 

MORTE  D'ARTHUR. 
405.  This  poem  first  appeared  to  the  collection  of  1842. 
It  vrss  afterwards  incorporaled  fnto  the  JdylU  of  the  King, 
where  il  forma  the  main  part  of  Tht  Patting  of  Arthvr.  In 
this  later  form  some  prelimiiiary  matter  and  a  brief  conclusion 
bare  been  added  and  tlie  Jntroduetion  and  SpOoffve  of  the 
earlier  veralon  omftled,  but  the  poem  Itself  remalaa  almost  un- 
changed. The  Morte  D' Arthur  ia  distinguished  from  the  other 
poems  Id  which  Tenoysou  approached  the  great  central  theme 
of  his  iaier  verse,  by  the  catiire  of  lis  style  or  form.  By  mere 
measurement  a  short  poem.  It  Ie  Id  manner  and  by  the  fiction 
of  the  poet  a  fragment  of  a  long  one.     Unlike  its  compantoD- 


sludies.  The  Lady  of  Shalott  and  the  reat,  its  mode  of  treat. 
ment  is  epical,  and  iu  It  the  large  epic  handling  of  the 
Arthurian  story   in   the  IdglU   is  Uius   first  distinctly  fore- 


n  of  the  Morte  D' Arthur  that  he  nrterwurda  folioned  in  the 
i^iietu;  in  both  tnstancea  he  gave  his  old-world  story  a 
modern  setting.  The  world  of  the  present — its  every  day  dress 
and  pressing  Interests — is  thrust  upon  us  In  a  prologue  and 
afterpiece,  and  contrasted  by  Implication  with  the  world  of  the 
past.  The  introductory  lines  to  fh^  Morle  D'Arthar  uho  ex- 
plain the  frsgtneotatycharacier  of  the  poem  and  call  attention 
to  its  real  nature.  We  learn  that  It  is  part  of  an  epic  on  King 
Arthur,  which  cooaisted  of  the  conTentlooal  twelve  books,  ana 
that  In  style  these  books  (according  to  their  supposed  author) 
were  "  faint  Homeric  echoes  nothing- worth."  The  discussion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  thus  going  back  to  the  past  for  subjects 
and.  by  Imttatlog  the  great  master  of  the  epic,  seeking  to  "re- 
model models. "cannot  but  suggest  to  us  that  the  same  debate 
may  have  gone  on  within  the  mind  of  Tennyson  hlmaelf. 
Edward  Filzgerald,  Teunyson's  life-long  friend,  haa  infoimed 
ns  that  the  intredtution  and  Bpiiogue  were  an  after-tboughL 
They  did  not  exist,  he  saya,  when  Tennyson  read  ihe  poem  to 
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bitn  in  manotcript  In  1B8S.— 7.  How  kU  the  aid  heaor.  Me. 
As  taMnDce  of  whU  hu  beeo  said  of  TeDoysuu's  custom  of 
introdutlug  modern  probtema  and  placiog  them  lu  juxlapo- 
■itloQ  wltl)  ihe  past.    la  modern  Eoglund  the  booor  has  gone 


land  of  Ibe  past,  to  wblch  tbe  poet  tben  abruptly  iatroducea 
us,  Aribur,  a  Cbmtlau  cbampiou  of  tlie  great  ages  of  faitU, 
declares  that  men  who  know  Qod  and  pray  not  are  on  a  level 
with  "sheep  and  goats "(206-305).  Finally,  It  is  hinted  In  the 
Bpiiogat  that  Arthur,  tbe  great  type  of  Uie  old  ideals,  aball 
come  agiiln  "like  a  modern  gentleman."  Then  the  deeper 
wakes  to  bear  Id  rety  truth 

"  The  clear  oburcliOMlls  tIdb  In  tba  Christouu  morn." 
BO.  Bead.  nevtUnB  eat,  etc  This  seems  to  be  an  accurata 
description  of  Tennyson's  manner  In  reading  bis  own  worka 
aloud.  Edward  FfizKerald.  with  Ibis  passage  in  mind,  de- 
scribe* blm  as  "moutblDgout  his  hollow  oeeand  aes  .  .  .  wltb 
a  broad  North -co  uu  try  vowel.  .  .  .  HU  voice,  varj^  deep  and 
deep-cbeated— like  the  sound  ot  a  far  sea  or  of  a  pine  wood." 
Bayard  Taylor  writes :  "  His  reading  is  a  strange  monotonooa 
cbant.  with  unexpected  fallleg  luBcxIoos.  ...  It  is  very  Im- 

407.— 1.  Se  aU  day  l»nf  the  nolis  of  battle  roU'd.  Tradi- 
tion tells  us  tbat  King  Arthur  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
battle  he  fought  agaiusl  his  nephew  Mordred  in  542.  Slaughter 
Bridge,  wbicli  Is  stlil  pointed  out  as  the  place  in  Cornwall 
where  this  fight  took  place.  Is  about  a  mile  north  of  Camel- 
ford,  on  tbe  river  Camel,  and  three  miles  from  Arthur's  castle 
aiTlnUgel.— e.  The  tiold  Sir  Bsdlvars.  FurBedivere  cf.  Tii» 
Coming  of  Arthur,  173-178. 

498.-37.  Thon  tharotora  take  my  brand  Xxoalibni.  etc 
Tbe  Idea  of  a  hero  accomplish  log  wonderful  deeds  by  the  help 
of  a  magic  weapon  Is  a  favorile  one  in  romance.  In  the  legends 
of  Chsrlemague.  we  have  tbe  account  ot  Orlando,  or  Ri^aud, 
winning  from  a  Saracen  the  famous  sword  Durlndana,  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Hector  of  Troy  and  was  of  such  strengtb 
aad  temper  that  no  armor  was  proof  against  it.  The  euly 
English  hero  Beowulf  Qnds  "  the  victory-blessed  weapon  .  .  . 
the  haud-work  of  giants,"  a  sword  too  great  for  any  ordinary 
man  to  wield,  and  with  it  kills  Greodel's  mother  {Bemeulf, 
XXIV.  1537).  In  the  Nibeiungtnlied  the  possMsion  of  the 
famous  Bword  Oram  or  Kothung,  wltb  which  Siegfried  slays 
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■on  Iiu  followed  Halory  In  hb  descriplloD  or  what  follows, 
In  some  placea  even  preservfoE  the  irordlng  of  bis  original. 
C(.  the  account  bveinnlng  :  "  Therefore,  said  Arthur  unlo  Sir 
Bedlvere,  take  thou  Excalibur,  loy  good  sword,  and  go  witb 
It  to  yonder  watcnide,  aad  when  tbou  comest  there  Icharge 
thee  throw  my  sword  io  tbat  water,  and  come  again  and  i«ll 
me  what  thou  there  seest.  My  lord,  said  BediTere,  jour  com- 
mandment shall  be  done,  and  Kghlly  bring  you  word  Dgaln," 
(La  Mvrte  a  Arthur,  Bk.  XXI.  Cb.  Y.)  The  word  ligAU]/  is 
used  here  and  by  TeonyBon  In  the  Bense  of  quickly, 

409.— 40.  Tbii  way  and  that  dlriding  the  fwlh  mind.  A. 
reminiscence  of  Verg.  ./Eruid.  IV,  28Q :  Algue  anirnvm  Aue  m- 
iMwn,  nurte  dividit  mtui.~-SQ.  lief  =  beloved.  TLteuse  UdoI 
found  except  io  poetry  (cf.  •'  My  liefest  liege,"  Jl.  Ben.  V2. 

SO  1 . — 128.  lad  *Miii«g  louid  and  nmnd,  etc.  The  metri- 
cal structure  of  this  line  had  been  justly  admired.  It  la  to  be- 
noted   that  the   last   foot  (in  an  areh)   is  an  anapKit,  n 


abrupt moDoey liable  "shot"  at  the  begtnnina;  ot  ibe  oi 
The  repetition  "  and  round  and  round  "  subtly  impressea  us 
with  the  reetlne  of  agatherlng  momentum,  a  feeling  heightened 
by  the  gradually  acceleratioK  movement  ot  the  latter  part  of 
the  line,  until  with  the  worcT "shot"  we  reach  the  climax,  as 
the  sword  leaves  Bedivere's  hsnd. 

502.— laS.  Dry  elaih'd  his  hansss.  etc.  This  passage  is  a 
good  example  of  Tennysoii's  skilful  employment  of  sound. 
effects.  Tbe  tineawhich  describe  the  armed  knight  struggling 
over  tbe  rocks,  fairly  bristle  wilb  harsh  consonants :  the  move, 
meat,  moreover,  continually  accented  by  the  sharp,  rough 
monosyllables  ("bare,"  "black,"  "juts,"  "crag,"  etc.)  Is  what 
musiclaaa  would  term  ttatxato.  But  as  we  turn  abruptly  from 
the  claiter  of  steel  on  stone  to  the  lake  ahlnlog  In  moonlight, 
the  verse  glides  upon  Ts  and  la  melodious  with  soft  vowel- 
sounds,  A  somewhat  aimilar  effect  is  foundstipralnll.  101-3. 
(Cf.  Tht  Princeu.  III.  848.) 

503.— 230.  ms'd  with  the  knighUygrowtli,  etc.  When  he 
chooses.  Tennyson  is  as  complete  a  master  of  periphrasis  (the 
.  art,  as  Lowell  dubbed  it,  of  calling  "everything  something 
else  ")  as  any  disciple  of  Pope.  This  helps  to  give  his  poetry 
that  ornateneas,  that  "curious  elaboiateness  "  that  have  been 
dwelt  on  by  Waller  Bagehot  and  Matthew  Arnold.  &o\a  Snodt 
.^rdsnthesallor'a  fish,  In  baskets  of  a  very  ancient  and  flsh-llk& 
smell,  appear  as 

.  .  .  "  Snoeh*!  oceaD  spoU 
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005.— 899.  T«th«UUad-nlltjofATlll(ra.  In  Celtic  legend 
Um  itluid  of  Atilion,  or  Apitlon,  was  thought  to  be  ui  nrililj 

CadUe  for  great  beroea.  in  llie  ireateni  Mas.  Tbia  etidiaiitcd 
d  is  ottea  mentioDed  In  tbe  poetry  of  tbe  Middle  Agea,  and 
the  earlr  RomancAB  of  Arthur  tell  ub  tbat  he  waa  borne  awaj 
to  Avftlon  to  be  healed  of  hla  wounds.  Qtaatonburr  waa  at 
one  time  called  Araloa,  and  In  Hcdtv  Il.'a  reign  n  tomb,  which 
waa  Buppoaed  lo  be  Artbur's,  was  ducovered  Ihere.  Haloijr, 
ftfter  telling  bow  tbe  king  went  to  Ihe  rale  of  Arfllon  and 
mentlonlDg  tbe  UDcertafnlj  lo  regard  to  bfe  death,  speKka  at 
the  belief  some  bold  that  he  was  burled  at  Qlastonbuiy. — ST& 
TeiliaM  Hm«  modarn  tonsliM  here  and  tiier*.  This  accnimtelj 
describea  TeaayaoD's  method  of  dealing  with  classical  or  me- 
dlteral  themes.  While  preserrlnK  the  ancient  aettlne.  It  wm 
hta  custom  to  Infuse  Into  It  a  s^ritual  meaning  wlucb  was 
etKDiliilIy  modem. 

506.— 300-«54.  With  aU  good  things,  etc.  Cf.  Tenn7«on'a 
Idea  ot  the  coming  of  a  fuller  CbrUtianltr  in  I»  MmiriawL 
CVI. 

BIB  GALAHAD. 

SCO.  Tbe  Arthurian  Legend  appealed  to  TenoyMn  at  an 
early  period,  and  he  has  given  us  a  number  of  short  poems. 
The  Lady  of  S/ialatt  il99i).  Sir  LauneOot  and  Queen  Ovine- 


In  TAe  IdyO*  cfthe  King. 

Sir  GalaAad  and  St.  Agnti,  while  not  avowedly  companioo- 
poem*,  are  In  a  real  sense  complementary  studiesof  the  media- 
val  Ideal.  In  tbe  one.  those  ideals  are  presented  to  as  In  a 
masculine  and  militant,  in  the  other.  In  a  feminine  and  purely 
devotional  form.  As  Tanbb  remarks:  "  Galahad's  rapture  H 
altogether  that  of  the  mystic.    He  Is  almost  a  St.  Agnea,  ei- 

changlor  *"'-  ■■- ' '-■--  ' — *-*  ' "  ''  — 

ultaot  ec 

507.— i3.  Three  angols'bsw  Um  Holy  eraa   l^ayeon  b 


;lQg  only  the  rapture  of  passivity  for  the  truisport  of  ex- 
t  eflort.''  [A  Study  of  Tennyton't  Work*,  p.  75.) 
507.— i3.  Three  angols  bsw  ths  Holy  eraa  Tenayeon  has 
Elven  us  a  fuller  account  of  Sir  Galahadl  quest  in  his  Idyll  ot 
The  Holy  OraU,  Inasmuch  as  the  promise  waa  made  only 
to  the  pure  In  heart  lo  see  Ood  (8t.  Matt.  v.  81,  so  the  tIsIod 
of  the  Holy  Oral)  was  only  possible  to  those  who  pnnsi  m  4 
great  purity. 

50S.— 01.   The  eook  eiows  ere  the  Christmas  msn.     Cf 
Bam.  I.  1.  ISS: 

"  SomeiaT  thateTer  'nine 
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BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 

SOO.  These  versea  (pub.  1842),  which  seem  aa  tf  they 
■nuat  have  been  written  wilhin  sight  nod  suuod  ot  the  sea, 
vere  in  reality  compoaed  "in  a  LincolDshire  lane  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  mormng,  between  blossoming  hedges."  {ifemoir»,  I. 
190.) 

It  wns  not  until  1800  liiat  TennTson  published  la  Mtmai-i'im, 
-which  was  inspired  hj  tlie  lose  oi  his  friend  Artliur  Hallatn, 
who  died  in  1833.  But  this  short  poem  of  Break.  Break.  Break. 
te  an  exquisite  expression  of  I'ennjson's  own  grief,  and  we 
find  in  it  two  lines  almost  parallel  to  some  he  wrote  Just  after 
Eallam's  death.  Hallam  Tennjsoa  says;  "On  the  evening 
of  one  of  Ibcae  sad  winter  davs  ray  father  had  already  noted 
down  in  his  sci'ap-boolc  some  tragmeDlary  lines,  wbicli  proved 
to  be  the  germ  of  '  Id  Hemoriam': 

'    (JfmuJir*.  1. 107.) 

TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS, 

SOO.  This  is  one  of  tite  six  songs  which  appeared  in  the 
third  edition  of  Tlut  Princat,  publftbed  Id  1860.  They  wero 
introduced,  Hallam  TenDjsoD  tells  us,  "to  express  more 
clearly  the  meaning  of  '  the  medley.'" 

These  soDgs 


TeDDysOD  said  that  "  The  passion  of  the  psst,  the  abidiog 
in  the  transient,  was  expressed  in  "Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  which 
was  written  in  the  yelluwlng  autumn-tide  at  Tiutem  Abbey, 
full  for  me  of  Its  bygone  memories.  Few  know  that  it  is  a 
blank  verse  lyric."    (Memoirt.  I.  2fi3.) 

INTRODUCTION  TO  "IN  MEMORIAM." 

C(ll.  This  opeuiDg  poem,  in  which  Tennyson  has  con- 
centrated much  of  the  essence  of  in  Menwriam,  was  written 
in  1840,  after  that  work  was  complete.  The  whole  was  pub- 
lished in  1850. 

1.  Strong  Bob  of  Ood,  etc.  Mr.  Cburton  Collins  suggests  the 
following  parallel  from  Herbert's  Love: 

"  Inmoiti]  Lots,  anlhor  or  thli  greal  f  lame. 

BproDg  from  Unt  beaaUe  wbleli  can  urner  fids ; 
Bow  haul  miD  parcel'il  out  iby  trlonaaa  nnaie. 
And  IbrovDlton  Uiat  daat  waitb  tbon  linel  loada." 
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13.  Oni  Willi  art  onn,  etc.  Hr.  Collins  save  :  "  Tbe  beat  cotn- 
ineillai7  on  tliia,  la  tlie  whole  of  the  third  canUt  of  Duite's 
Par<iai*o."  (Cr.  slao  In  Mtm.  CXXXI,  and  the  poem  entltlod 
Will.)— 11.  Our  UttlB  i;it«iu.  etc.  Mr.  Collins  also  cites  Her- 
bert's Whit-randag :  "  Lord,  thougb  we  cliauge,  tlioa  art  ibe 

511,  S12.— 31-28.  Wahav*  bat  faith,  etc.  Cf.  iM.xl.  I: 
"  Now  faith  is  the  aubalance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  e*ldeDca 
of  things  not  seen." 

51a.— SS.  L«t  knowledge  grow.  etc.  Cf.  inifimi.  CXtT; 
Lodfttey  SaU,  141 1  and  Cowper's  Tatk,  Bk.  VI.  88. 

SELBCnONS  FROM  "MAUD." 
Mavd.  which  tuu  been  appropriately  classified  as  "  a  mono- 
drnmiitlc  Ijrlc,"  appeared  m  1855,  following  la  Memmiatu 
aod  Tlie  Prineeu.  It  ia  darlnglj  modern  ;  attacking  the  mania 
for  mooej-gettlnx,  the  adullersllon  of  food  and  drugs,  and 
kindred  ubusea  which  are  seldom  allowed  to  Invade  literature. 
It  has  been  harshly  criticised  and  is  undeniably  unequal,  but 
it  contains  passages  which  must  be  placed  among  the  highest 
achievemeots  of  Teoaysoa's  genius.  If  Tenuyson  has  ever 
equalled,  he  has  cerlaluly  aecer  surpassed,  the  two  great 
spousal-songs,  "  I  hare  led  ber  home"  and  "Come  Into  the 


CROSSING  THE  BAR 

515.  Hallum  Tennyson  writes  :  " 'Crossing  the  Bar' was 
written  in  my  father's  elghty-flrat  year,  on  a  day  In  October 
when  we  came  from  Aldworih  to  Farringford.  Before  reach* 
lag  Farringford  he  had  the  Moanlog  of  the  Bar  In  his  rotnd, 

■  and  after  dinner  be  showed  me  this  poem  written  out.  I  said, 
'That  Is  the  crown  of  your  life's  work.'  He  answered,  'It 
came  In  a  moment.'  He  explained  the  'Pilot'  as  'That 
Divine  and  Unseen  who  is  always  guiding  us.'  A  few  days 
before  my  father's  death  he  stiid  to  me :  '  Mind  you  put 
''Crosslug  Ihe  Bar"  at  the  end  of  my  poems.'  "  {Mtmmrt, 
II.  807.) 

BROWNING. 

516.  RoBBRT  Bbownino  had  tfae  keenest  and  rabtlest 
intellect,  the  deepest  and  broadest  human  sympathy,  of  aoV 
£uglish   poet  of  bis   generation.     He  stands   spnrt  from  hli 
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poetic  contemporarieB  bj  tbe  orJgiimUtj  of  his  meiliods  luid 
by  the  UDConTeDtlonallty  md  power  of  hU  style.  .Be  was 
btim  Id  Catnberwell  (a  auburbao  district  of  Londou,  on  Ibe 
Surrey  side  of  llie  Thames)  !□  1812.  Bla  father,  a  clerk  lu  the 
Bank  nf  England,  wns,  in  liis  son's  words,  "a  scholar  aod 
knew  Qreek.  As  s  boy  Browoliig  came  under  the  spell  nf 
Keats  iiud  Shelley,  the  JnSueDceor  ihe  latter  oo  bis  early  style 
being  especially  marked.  Pauline,  his  flrst  publlsljed  poem, 
appeared  in  1S3S.  Later  Id  the  same  year  be  visited  Italy, 
which  exerclaed  so  important  an  iuflueuce  on  his  thought  and 
work  that  he  once  called  it  his  "University."  Within  the 
next  five  or  six  years  he  produced  a  play  and  two  long  poems, 
one  of  thetu  dramatic  in  form.  In  1641  he  beean  to  publish 
poems  in  a  series,  to  which  he  gave  ibe  uiystlTylng  oume  of 
Siiis  njid  Pemegranatft.  The  poems  in  this  series  were  Issued 
in  shllllu^  numbetB,  and  many  of  BiowDing's  best  works  first 
ftppear«d  in  this  form.  In  1846  Browning  married  Ellzahetb 
Barrett  (see  p.  689),  and  the  two  poets  settled  In  llaly.  Brown- 
ing's poetic  activity  extends  over  nearly  sixly  years,  and  Ibe 
number  of  his  poemi  makes  any  enumeration  of  them  here 
Impossible.  Among  many  notable  works  Men  and  Women 
(185S),  Dramatu  Periona  (1864),  and  bis  monumeulsl  masier- 
plece.  Tin  Hing  andtht  Book  (1868-69),  demand  especial  men- 
tion. After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  186).  Browning  lived  for 
a  time  in  Enfcland  ;  hut  he  returned  lo  Iinly,  end  died  there 
at  Asolo  iu  1889.  Whatever  place  be  may  ultimately  hold 
among  Bngllsh    poets,    Browning,   ''ever,     us  be  says.  "■ 


thouglit "  have  doubted,  wavered,  or  retreated,  bis  vi 

been  a  trumpet-call  rallying   a  dispirited,  bewildered,  and 

BophlBticated  generation. 

MY  LAST  DUCHESS. 
This  poem  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  Browning's  masterr 
"bf  tbe  dramatic  monologue  :  a  ptietic  form  of  which  he  u 
commonly  thought  to  have  been  tbe  inventor,  and  wblcb,  at 
least,  he  brought  to  an  artistic  perfection  never  before  attained. 
Theae  fifty-six  lines,  alive  with  suggestion,  and  revealing  Id  b 
perFectlv  unforced  and  natural  cnnveraation  ttie  depths  of  two 
characters  and  the  history  of  two  lives,  are  sufficient  In  them- 
selves to  prove  Browning  a  consummate  artist  of  a  strong  and 
original  type.  The  poem  first  appeared  in  Dramatic  Zpnci, 
tbe  third  number  of  BelU  and  Pomtffranalei,  In  1842.  It  was 
there  entitled  Ilalt/.tmd  was  tbe  first  of  two  companion  poems,— 
lUily  aitd  Vyance.     The  Duke,   like  lie  Bitkop  who  ordered 
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fab  tomb  at  St.  Praxed's  Cfaurcfa,  b  a  cbaracterbtfe  pruduct  of 
the  Italy  ot  the  Renaiuaace.  He  exempllflM  BrowDlng'a 
faTorite  doctrloe  llmt  ne  are  not  uved  by  taste,  and  that  a  Aoe 
lesthellc  appreciation  Ib  by  no  meaui  iooompstlble  with  a 
•mall,  tgnobte,  and  worldly  nature.-^  Fri  Faadolf  la  in 
Imaginary  artist,  as  ia  Claut  of  Inrubntek  (06). 

S17. — U.  Thli  ^nm  ;  I  gate  eomauada.  Prof.  Conoo 
holda  that  this  "certalnl;  must  not  b«  understood  to  mean 
commaudfl  for  her  deatb.  as  It  Uanderslood  by  the  writer 
of  the  srtlclea  in  'The  St.  Paul's  Magadne *  for  December, 
1B70  and  January,  1871."  See.  however,  preface  to  Ccwaon's 
introductiint  to  Bnmning,  ed,  ISSH, 

HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  ABROAD. 

518.  Theae  verses  appeared  la  i^ramaOc  CyriM.  the  aerenth 
Diimberot  BeUi  and  Pomegranates,  1845.     It  wna  the  first  of  a 

Siup  of  three  poeras.  Ber^t  to  Net*on'»  Memory  and  Nobly 
pe  St.  yinoant  being  the  other  two.  Tlie  famous  deacrlp- 
tloQ  of  the  thniati'i  soqk  baa  a  beauty  that  comes  from  an 
absolute  truth  to  fact.  Ct.  Lowell's  hardly  less  famoua  pusage 
on  the  song  of  the  bobolink  in  ^n  iTtdian-SumtMr  Sntrie. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
SIO.  This  poem  was  written  in  1847,  the  first  summeT  tb« 
BrowDlogs  passed  in  Italy.  It  was  published  in  Men  aitd 
Womtn,  18SB.  L'Angdo  Cuitode,  the  picture  which  Inspired 
the  poem,  Is  in  the  Cuurcb  of  St.  Augustine  at  Fano,  a  town 
on  the  Adriatic.  It  was  painted  hy  Gaercino  aad  "repre- 
sented an  angel  standing  with  outstretcbed  wings  m  a 
little  child.  The  child  Is  half  kneeling  on  a  kbid  of  p^estal, 
while  the  angel  loins  its  htinds  In  praver  ;  Its  gaie  Is  directed 
upwards  towards  the  sky,  from  which  cherubs  arc  looking 
down."  The  poem  was  addressed  to  Alfred  Domett  (Waring). 
I  have  omitted  the  last  three  verses,  which  are  on  a  leas 
'  exalted  level  and  seem  to  add  Utile  to  the  poem.  They 
explain  the  circumslaDces  under  which  the  verses  wetv  eon* 
posed,  and  close  with  a  regret  at  Domett's  absence  In  Aii»> 
tntlla. 

ANDREA  DEL  BARTO. 
521.  This  Is  oue  of  the  most  satisfylog  and  ficlsbed  of 
Browning's  dramatic  monologues  ;  it  Is  as  perfect  a  work  of 
art  a«  itfv  Last  Ducheu.  but  mora  complex  and  on  a  laraer 
scale.  We  naturally  associate  It  with  Fra  UpptiLippi.OtdPk- 
turtt  in  Fbrruiet,  the  Bithop  Ordtri  Hit  TonA  at  St.  Praxefi 
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Church,  kod  other  poems  which  show  both  BrowolDg's  vlem 
of  the  true  fuDctloa  of  art  In  relation  to  lite,  ud  the  profound 
effect  that  Italy  ftod  Itatiao  art  Imd  upon  his  genius.    Id  bis 

girtroyal  of  the  chsTBcters  of  A.DdreB  and  bis  wife  Lucreiia, 
rowniog  has  followed  the  life  by  Giorgio  Vasaii,  who  him- 
self was  Andrea's  pupil.  Browning  had  also  in  mind  « 
portrait  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  nfs  wife  euppoeed  to  b« 
painted  by  himself  and  now  in  the  Pltti  Palace.  Florence. 
John  Kenyan  asked  BrowniDg  for  a  copy  of  this  picture,  wblch 
be  was  unable  to  give.  As  a  iubetliute  be  put  the  spirit  of 
the  picture,  as  he  understood  it,  into  the  siater-art  of  verse. 


Andrea,  called  "  del  surto,"— or.  as  we  would  say,  the  lallor'a 
■OD,— was  born  at  Florence  In  1487.  After  worklog  at  gold- 
amlthlng,   wood-earring,   uud  drawing,  and   etudylng  under 


several  pain tera.  he  executed  some  frescoes  for  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation  at  Florence,  with  such  accuracy  and  sMU 
that  he  gained  the  name  of  pitlore  lenta  errore — the  fliultles* 
painter.  At  twenty-three  be  la  said  to  have  had  no  superior 
U)  Central  Italy  In  technique.  In  ISIS  be  married  Lucrezia, 
"a  beautiful  widow."  "But,"  says  Vaaarl,  '"he  destroyed 
his  own  peace,  as  well  as  estranged  his  friends,  by  this  act, 
■eelng  that  he  eooa  became  Jealous,  and  found  that  be  hod 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  an  artful  woman,  who  made  blni  do 
H  she  pleased  In  all  thlugs. "  In  1518  he  went  to  Parla  with- 
out Iiucrezla,  at  the  invitation  of  Francis  I.  This  Is  the 
period  of  adulation  aod  substantial  rewards  that  ha  looks  back 


ence.  Hia  careerin  France  being  tbua  mlaerablv  interrupted, 
he  remained  In  Florence,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1S81. 
(See analysia of  the  poem  in  "Study  List," /ni.  Sng.  Lit.  SOS.) 
IS.  Fiasole.  A  small  town  on  a  bill-top  about  three  milea  to 
the  west  of  Florence.  Possibly  the  convent  to  which  Andrea 
alludes  la  Ibat  of  San  Domenfco.  which  was  silualed  between 
Florence  and  Flesole,  Browning  apparently  makes  Andrea 
build  bis  bouse  on  the  outsklrla  of  Florence  Immediately  fac- 
ing the  Convent  of  San  Domenico,  with  Flesole  in  the  distant 
background.  If  this  was  the  couveot  intended,  tbe  pathos  of 
the  poem  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  between  Fra  Angelico, 
tbe  heavenly-imnded  painter  with  whose  early  life  it  la  asao- 
ciated,  and  Andrea,  the  painter  incomparably  superior  to  blm 
In  technical  skill,  but  weighed  down  with  a  mind  that  cannot 
rile  above  earthly  thinga. 
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022.-49.  Lots,  w«  an  in  Ood'i  bui4,  etc.  Tbia  te  not 
nlety,  but  ADdres's  chftMcterUtlc  way  of  evuliiig  responsl- 
blUiy.  L&ter  be  attrlbutei  his  compantiTe  failure  to  his  wife 
(135).  and  then.  BUddeul;  abifting  to  tbe  other  Tien,  declares 
that  after  all  "  Incentives  come  Crom  tbe  aoulB  Belt." 

523.-78.  Lm*  1«  mora.  Vasarl  says  of  Andrea:  "Had 
this  master  possessed  a  somewhat  bolder  and  more  elevated 
mind,  had  he  been  as  much  dlstingiilsbed  for  higher  quslilica- 
tlonsashe  was  for  geolus  and  depth  of  judgment  lu  tbe  ait 
be  practised,  lie  would  beyond  all  doubt  have  been  withoat  Bo 
equal." — 93,  Morello.    A  tnouataia  to  the  nortb  of  Florence. 

624.-105.  The  Urbtaate  =  Raphael,  who  was  bo  called 
from  his  birtbpUce,  Urbioo. 

525.— 180  Agiwle  =  Michael  Angelo  or  Hlcbelaogelo 
Buouarroti,  whose  name  la  sometimes  given,  it  ia8aid,,more 
correctly  as  Hlclielagnlolo. 


length  upon  the  compfalnlDg  letter  which  Acdrea's  wife  wrote 
him  from  Ploreuce.  Her  "bitter  complaJalBV  droased  up 
"with  sweet  words"  ordereil  Aadrea  (as  Vasart  aayr)  "  to  re- 
sume hi«  chain,"  The  passage,  like  others  relating  to  Lncrexta, 
was  omllled  from  the  subsequent  ediiions. — 178.  The  Bomaa^ 
=:  Raphael,  who  left  Florence  to  settle  In  Rome  about  1508. — 
189.  hiand,  there's  a  eertaln,  etc.  In  Boccbl's  BtUeue  di 
Firenat,  Michael  Angelo  is  reported  lo  have  spoken  thus  of 
Andrea  to  Raphael:  "There  U  a  bit  of  a  manoikln  at  Flor- 
ence who,  had  lie  chanced  to  be  employed  in  great  underlak- 
inKS  as  you  have  happened  U>  be,  would  compel  you  to  look 
well  about  you." 

527.-310.  The  ene-owls,  etc.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Bco[)s.owl  {Seopt  ffiu|.  Common  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  a  summer  vlsltnnt  to  Britain,  (Murras/'iIHet.)  "To 
my  ear  its  cry  ia  a  clear  metallic  ringing  ki-ov,  whence  the 
Italian  names  Ohia,  CVu."  (Howard  Saunders,  MrtTmal  of 
Britiih  Birdn.  p.  298  )  Sea  Aurora  Leigh.  Bk,  VIII,  86,-340. 
Soadl.  pi.  of  (Eudo.  a  silver  coin  of  tbe  Italian  Stales,  about  the 
value  of  tbe  American  dollar. 

528.-350,  Ky  father  and  my  mother  ditd  of  want,  etc 
Yasari  says  on  this  point:  "  He  (Andrea)  abandoned  bia  own 
poor  father  and  mother,  .  .  ,  and  adopted  the  father  and  sla- 
ters of  his  wife  In  tlieir  xtead;  Insomuch  that  all  who  knew 
the  facts  mourned  over  him,  and  he  soon  began  to  be  aamuch 
avoided  as  he  had  previously  been  sought  after." 

529 368,  Lwmard,  Leonardo  da  ^ncl  (146S-1 51 S).  While 

on  earth  this  great  painler,  sculptor,  architect,  and  engineer 
came  more  than  once  Into  direct  competition  with  Michaal 
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iLe  spirit  of  the  AnKlo-SaxoQ.  from  its  earliest  ]Uer&ry  records 
until  now.  But  It  Is  Do  less  true  tbat  the  speaker  is  sustained 
by  aconfldeoce  in  the  issueof  the  Inevitable  struggle,  to  nhich 
hia  earliest  foreratbera  were  etrangera.  Tbe  spirit  of  ibe 
Christian  is  unlied  to  the  iplril  of  the  Ylklng.  Ii  Is  not  onlj 
emphaticallj  English,  but  eqiinlly  characteristic  of  BronolDe, 
himself  a  good  example  of  olerling  Aoglo-Bnxon  manhood. 
The  fame  unconquembte  spirit  ts  shown  ni  the  last  in  Ibe 
"  Epilogue  "  In  AMo/atido.  Protpiee  was  written  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1861:  BrowDing  had  lost  his  wife  earlier  in  that  year, 
and  the  poem  la  evldentlv  bora  aut  of  the  depth  of  hU  own 
experience.  It  was  published  in  Ih-amaiU  Perttma,  in  1864. 
The  passage  from  Etanle  tbat  Browning  wrote  In  his  wife's 
Tettament  might  be  tafcen  as  an  expression  of  tbe  essence  ot 
this  poem  :  "Thus  I  believe,  thus  I  affirm,  thus  I  am  cerluln 
It  U,  that  from  this  life  I  shall  pass  to  another  better,  there, 
vhere  tbat  ladj  lives  of  whom  my  soul  was  enamoured." 
FroapiM  =  look  forward  (imp.  ot  proipido), 

RABBI  BEN  EZRA. 
530.  This  poem  was  first  published  io  Ih-atnatit  Pertmut, 
1894.  Alive  in  evenr  line  with  courage  and  quickening  power, 
it  la  charged  with  the  vital  spirit  thai  anlmHtts  Browning  and 
his  work.  The  poet  has  expressed  the  ideals  which  dominate 
il  in  many  ways  and  In  many  poems,  but  It  would  be  difficult 
10  name  another  poem  In  which  lie  has  summed  up  bis  phi- 
loeopbyof  life  In  a  form  at  once  »o  brief,  so  clear,  so  beautiful, 
and  so  comprehensive.  It  is  above  all  a  poem  to  live  by.  and 
it  conlains  the  essence  of  Browning's  creed.  Tbe  Poem  Is 
dramatic,  but  only  In  a  secondary  and  formal  way.  The  per- 
sonality of  Rabbi  Beu  Ezra  ts  consequenlly  of  minor  Impor- 
tance, since  be  Is  but  a  mouthpiece  for  Browning  himself. 
Nevertheless  the  Jewish  teacher  who  Is  supposed  to  be  Im- 
parting  to  youth  the  ultimate  wininm  of  age  la  not  an  Imagi- 
nary person,  but  a  man  whose  views,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
were  really  similar  to  those  tbe  poet  has  put  Into  hi*  mouth. 
RalMBeii  J&ra.  wboee  real  name  ia  said  to  have  been  Aira-' 
ham  ten  Meir  hen  Btra,  and  who  Is  variously  spoken  of  as 
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Abettttra.  Ibtn  Am,  Abenare,  and  Evenare,  wfts  one  of  tba 
most  disttDguisbeit  JewlsL  acbolare  and  Old  Testament  com- 
mentston  i»  tbe  Middle  Agea.  He  was  boni  at  Toledo,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  eleveotb  century,  and  is  ia<d  to  bare 
died  at  Rome,  about  1168.  A  bard  student  througbout  his 
life,  he  lost  none  of  his  vigor  or  aiubitiott  tbrougb  age,  as  he 
began  a  Cbmmentars  on  the  Pentateuch  at  sixty-four,  and 
afterward  entirely  rewrote  It.  Uis  Tiew  of  life  was  lofty  ;  to 
him  the  only  reality  was  spirit,  and  he  regarded  material 
tbiogt  as  of  very  minor  ami  temporary  importance.  (For 
fuller  account,  see  "  Bnblii  ben  Ezra  "  In  Cooke's  Brmejung 
Guide  Book.) 

7.  Hot  that,  aaiaislng  flowsrs,  etc.  The  construction  is,  I  do 
not  remonstrate  that  youlb,  amassing  flowers,  sighed,  etc.,  nor 
that  it  yearned,  etc. 

B3l.— 81.  Then  wsloome  saeh  relmff.  etc.  This  idea  is  a 
fundamental  one  with  Browning,  and  is  often  reiterated  in  Ills 
poetns.    Cf.  Saul: 

'■  By  Ihs  pain-throb,  triumphutlT  ulnDtas  inleuiaed  l>]lu. 
And  the  neit  world's  reward  and  repose,  b;  the  swun's  Id  tbla" 

In  Bephan,  the  passage  beginning  ; 

"  Ob  Bsin  ware  It  to  see  above,"  eta. 
And  in  Gteim : 


832.— 40.  That  I  sajitTSd  to  U.  etc.    Cf .  Savl  : 

TIs  not  whkt  mail  Don  whloh  eiallB  bim,  but  what  man  WouU  dot 

44.  Is  man,  propoaa  this  tsst.  Tbis  thought  Is  strlkiogly  dose 
to  the  real  Aben  Ezra's  philosophy  as  summarised  by  Dr. 
FrledlSnder;  "The  Soul,  only  a  stranger  and  prlsoneT id  the 
body,  filled  with  a  burning  desire  to  return  home  to  it* 
heavenly  abode,  certainly  demands  our  principal  atteotlOD." — 
S7.  I,  who  law  power,  etc.  This  idea  that  Love  as  well  as 
Power  Is  to  be  discerned  as  a  motive  force  in  the  universe, 
more  than  once  alluded  to  by  Browning.  Is  made  the  main 
theme  of  "  Reverie  "  (n  Aiotando.  The  central  Idea  of  this 
poem  1*  found  in  the  following  stanza : 
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08K,— lai.  B«  tlM»,  etc.  Let  there  be,  flDsUj.  the  true 
Ctatioa  aasigaed  (o  encli.  Wu  I  who  snmigDed  the  world 
right,  oriht^y  who  dbdained  1117  soul? 

036.— 142.  AU  IniUnett  Immatnr*.  The  Idea  tbat  &  idid's 
upirBilouB  u  well  la  Lis  actual  BCcompliBhineiit  muet  be  taken 
Inio  HccouDt  In  the  absolute  Judgement  of  hte  life  is  also  ex- 

Sressed  In  LowtH'i  poem  Longing.  Cf.  further,  on  the  InHuf* 
cleucy  of  the  vorld's  judgment,  Lyetdat: 

"Alxl  what  boou  It  with  ni 


191.  Aj,  nou  that  Potttr'a  wbrnl,  etc.  Cf.  /*.  IxIt,  8,  and 
Jar.  iTitl.  3-S.  Uolfe  cites  the  Bvbdiydi  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
LXXXm-XC.  Bee.  also,  Loogfellow's  Etramot.—lSb. 
BlDM  lUe  fleets,  etc.     This  luHxIm  of  the  Bpicureaa  philoeo- 

Eh;  has  found  frequent  and  beautiful  expression  in  verse.   Cf. 
[once,  OdH,  I.  n.  8:    "  Can*  diem.gvam  minitnvm  crednla 
pMltro."    Herrick:    To  the  Virgint.  2e  Make  Mueh<(f  Time, 
etc. 
537.— lin.  AH  that  U  at  aU.     Cf.  Abt.  Vcgltr,  IX.  5. ; 

"  There  shall  oeier  ba  one  lo»  good,"  etc. 
538.-190.    Mr  tlmsa  be  In  Thr  hand  I    See  Ftatmi  sxlT. 
15:  "  Hjr  times  are  in  tbjr  hand." 


E.  B.  BROWNING. 

S30.    Elizabeth  Barrett  Browkino  (1809-1661)  wu 

bom  at  Carlton  Hall.  Durham.  England.    Oning  to  111  health 
■he  led  a  secluded  life,  devoting  her  time  to  readliiK  end  study 

in  nianj  languag '"  *"  "' '"' ' '  — 

earliest  efforts  li 
lA«u«  Bottnd  (1838).  '  In  lB4e  she  met  and  married  Bobert 
Browning,  the  poet.  Her  love  for  him  inspired  ber  lo  write 
Sonnet*  from  tne  Porlagueu,  which  are  among  tbe  most  im- 
passluoed  aud  beauUful  love  poems,  and  are  almoet  uuique  as 
tbe  presentation  of  love  from  tbe  woman's  point  of  view,  Bhe 
wrote  many  poema  and  sonnets ;  Avrora  Leigh,  the  best 
known  of  her  Ions  works.  Is  a  poem  of  considerable  besuiy 
and  interest,  but  of  unequal  literary  merit.    In  1846  her  Com 


known  of  her  Ions  works.  Is  a  poem  of  considerable  beauty 
and  interest,  but  of  unequal  literary  merit.  In  1846  her  C — 
Qvidi  Windt»M  appeared,  showing  her  deep  aynpaihy  v 
her  adopted  country,  Italy,  which  was  then  In  a  transition 
state.  Sbe  died  at  Florence  on  the  99ib  of  June  1861,  In  the 
CsBB  Ouidl,  where  a  tablet  now  records  tbe  ceteem  In  which 
the  city  of  Florence  held  her. 
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KINGSLEY. 


544.  CSARLBB  E1NO8LKT,  clergyman,  noTcliat,  poet,  UQ 
social  reformer,  was  borD  June  19,  1819,  at  Holm  Vicarage, 
Dartmouth,  DeTon.  He  look  liis  degree  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  id  184S,  and  eooa  after  became  ciiral«  and  tben 
rector  of  Eversle/,  Hampabire.  nhich  was  hti  Lome  for  the 
remainiug  thirty -three  years  of  his  life.  For  s  lime  be  was 
Professor  of  Modem  Historj  at  the  Unlversitj  of  Cambridge; 
be  beld  a  canoorv  at  Chester,  whicli  wiis  excbauged  in  11)73 
for  a  c&aanTv  nt  Westmlosler.  He  died  at  Evereley.  January 
2S,  1975.  Kingaley,  a  maa  of  agEresslTe  energy,  intense 
eatbunasma,  varied  InteresU,  and  loitj  ideals,  was  oae  of  th* 
most  stimuUttug  and  wbolesome  inHuencea  of  his  time.  He 
worked  In  bis  pnrisb  1  he  threw  himself  Into  the  cause  of  the 
poor  of  England,  and  became  tbelr  champion  In  tracts.  ooTels, 
aad  poems.  His  collected  works  fill  tweniy-elght  Tolumes, 
including  sermons,  criticisms,  historical  lectures,  books  od 
geology  and  on  education.  His  work  iis  an  author  began  with 
poetry  iT'u  Sjinfi  Tragedy,  1848),  but  the  dWeralfled  Bctivitiea 
and  duties  of  a  busy  life  were  hardly  compatible  with  tbe  se- 
rious pursuit  of  so  exacting  an  art.  When  this  is  considered. 
Elngsley's  place  as  a  poet  is  seen  to  be  surprlslnglr  hirh.  He 
was  a  true  song  writer,  and  Tht  TAm  Ftihtri,  Jn«  Sandi  <f 
De»,  nnd  some  of  bis  other  lyrics  and  nborter  poems,  are  likely 
to  be  loved  and  known  long  after  many  lengthy  and  elaborst« 
productions  of  more  ambitfous  poets  hare  been  f<vgotten. 

CLOUGH. 

S48.  AjtTHUR  HnoH  Clouoh  was  bom  at  Liverpool  ta 
1819.  He  was  an  earnest  child  fund  of  reading  and  the  old 
Greek  stories.     In  1839  be  was  sent  to  Rugby  sml  came  under 

Dr.  Arnold's  inUuence.  He  gained  tbe  Balliol  scholarship  and 
went  to  Oxford  in  1836.  This  was  a  turning-point  in  Clough's 
career.  Oxford  was  at  that  lime  agitated  by  tbe  Tractarlaa 
movement  and  Clough  was  thus  brought  In  to  the  storm-centre 
of  theological  controversy.  In  1842  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
Oriel,  andin  the  following  year  was  also  appointed  tutor  of  hit 
college.  During  1843  his  first  volume  of  verse  appeared  en- 
ttiXea  Ambnrtatia.  He  felt  that  lead)  ttig  was  his  natural  voca- 
tion, and  yet,  beina  bound  by  his  position  to  silence  od  the 
subject  of  his  mental  struggle  over  the  rellglona  qnesllons  then 

Ending,  his  honesty  led  him  toreslgnbispost  of  tutor  In  I8<I8. 
that  year  be  wrote  his  first  and  perhaps  bia  best  long  poem. 
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the  Btthie  of  Tober-na-Vuolieh,  and  also  Amounda  Voyage. 
He  received  an  luvItUfoD  to  uke  the  Headship  of  UoWerslir 
Hall,  LoDdoD,  an  unsectBrlBD  inBtiiutlon,  and  be  entered  upon 
hU  duties  there  In  1840.  In  1650  he  look  a  ahort  Irip  to 
Venice  and  viole  Diptj/chtu,  n  lonr  poem  bearing  the  ImpreH 
of  tblH  Venetian  vtsit.  He  resigned  bia  post  ol  Uiiivereily  Hall 
in  1852  and  made  a  vlait  lo  America,  nliere  he  nmalned  for 
about  a  year.  During  IhU  lime  he  componed  his  liotigi  9S 
Abt«ne*,  wrote  for  the  magazines,  and  begun  a  Iranalatton  of 
Plutarch' $  Lite*  ioi  an  American  publisher.     In  1858  he  ir 


d  hla  poem  Mari  Magno.  a  seriee  of  tales  lokl  by  a 
par^of  friends  on  a  Bea-voyage.  and  dealing  wlih  the  social 
problems  of  loveand  marriage.  Not  gaining  tn  beatlh,  be  west 
to  Itahr,  but  was  piHcken  nllh  fever  and  died  at  Florence  Id 
1861,  in  bis  forty-iblrd  vear.  Matthew  Arnold,  Clougb's  warm 
friend,  wrote  the  beautiful  elegy.  ThyrtU,  lo  hla  memoij. 

ARNOLD. 

S51.  Hatthbw  Akkold  (1823-1888)  was  born  at  Lale- 
ham,  a  inwn  not  fiir  from  Londun  In  tbe  Talley  of  the  Thames, 
His  father,  Tbomea  Arnold,  was  ooeof  the  greatest  of  English 
teachers,  and  Hatlhew,  who  was  educared  at  tbe  great  public 
schools  of  Winchester  and  Kugby,  nnd  at  BallTol  College, 
Oxford,  had  every  help  which  tbe  academictrainlneof  blflday 
could  afford.  He  won  a  scholarship  at  Balliol  in  1640,  gained 
Ibe  Newdlgate  prize  by  a  poem  on  CromietU  in  1844,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel  In  I84G.  He  was  made  Lay  Inspector 
of  Schools  In  1851.  and  labored  Indefnligably  in  llils  onerous 
and  exacting  position  until  1885.  From  18ST  lo  1867  be  was 
Professor  of  Poeliy  at  Oxford,  The  earlier  half  of  Arnold's 
literary  career  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  poetiy;  the  Istter 
almost  an  exclusively  to  prose.  His  first  boolt  of  verse,  Th« 
Strayed  RetfOtr  and  Other  Faemi,  appeal  ed  In  184S,  while  Lis 
essny  On  Tranttating  Homer,  whleb  marks  his  advent  as  a 
critic,  was  not  published  iinlil  18S1.  It  was  not  until  1853, 
■  when  he  published  a  book  of  collected  Poemt  under  bit  full 
name  (formerly  he  had  only  given  the  initial  M.),  thai  Arnold 
became  known  as  a  poet  outside  a  limited  circle.  In  prose, 
Arnold  stands  at  the  head  of  the  llrerary  criticism  of  bis  time: 
Id  poetry.  If  bis  greatest  conlemporaries  excel  blm  In  range, 
emotion,  or  power,  his  place  is  nevertheless  an  honorable  one, 
and  bis  work  possesses  within  narrow  limits  an  excellence  div 
tlnctlvely  its  own.    That  excellence  lies  chiefly  Id  a  certain 
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exactoera  or  pbnue ;  s  rouked  refloeroent  of  tone;  la  a  lotty 
but  ftUBterely  iDtellectunl  temper,  and  above  all  In  a  clualc 
beautj  vhlcli  we  aiooclale  wilh  Beveiily  and  reBlralut.  Arnold 
was  avowedly  a  pupil  of  Wordsworth  in  poctrj;  but  while  he 
•bared  la  bis  master's  love  of  Nature,  Lf>  poetnr  baa  not  the 
BerenltT  nor  religious  Lope  that  aalmate  his  precfecessor.  Yet 
Araold's  verse  possesses  unmistakably  tbt;  qualiry  of  distiao 
tiOD:  it  repreeeDts  a  classic  purily  of  outline  in  an  age  wben 
Romantic  poetrr  bad  carried  to  great  lengths  the  color  uid 
warmth  of  a  lavishly  decorativa  art. 

THE  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. 

TAt  Cfrande  Chartreute  is  a  famous  Carthusian  monaateTT, 
founded  by  Bruno  In  lOSi.  Bruno,  tired  of  the  world,  longed 
for  a  life  of  seclusiou  and  religious  contemplation.  Be  con- 
suited  wiih  Hugo,  blsbop  of  Grenoble,  who  sugcesied  the 
wilds  near  Chartreuse,  a  little  town  in  ibe  mountalas  of  the 
department  of  Isttre,  France,  from  whicb  the  monks  took  the 
name  of  their  retreat.  The  large  buildings  wiUt  high  roofs, 
and  turrets  surmounted  by  Ihe  cross,  loom  up  In  thui  almoat 
Inaccessible  s[>ot.  The  poem  gives  a  good  descriplion  of  Uw 
narrow  mule- track  leading  past  tbe  tiny  vIUkcs,  and  the  Dead 
Ouler  (G'u>«rf  Mort,  a  tnbuUry  of  (be  river  Rhone). 

S52.— 37,  Whsra  no  organ's  p«al.  This  does  not  hnrmonlu 
with  stanza  34,  "  The  organ  carries  to  our  ear."  The  writer 
of  llie  article  on  "  Carthusian  "  in  Bne,  Brit,  says  that  "on 
feaai-daystbeyeat  twIce.Bndnnf  all  ibeofBcesof  tbeCburch," 
but  I  cannot  find  which  statement  of  Arnold's  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  tbe  organ  i»  correct. — W.  Tha  library.  In  Ibe  early 
days  of  the  order  this  library  bad  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  books  and  msQuscripts. 

S53.— 63.  Each  it*  own  pilgriD-host.  There  are  foursep- 
B  balls  for  the  reception  of  visiting  monks  from  France, 


slate  o(  mind,  bis  Intellectual  side  warring  with  bis  religioui 
nnture,  aud  bia  inability  to  bold  fast  to  either.  (See  IrU.  Bug. 
lAt.  485,  etc.) 

I>54:. — 99.  SeioUsU  =  pretenders  to  scientific  knowledge. 
— 115.  AoUlles  poadars  In  hli  tint.  Achilles,  anecred  at  Aga- 
memnon, who  baa  taken  a  captive  maiden,  Brisefs,  from  him, 
retires  to  his  tent  and  refuses  to  take  any  further  interest  In 
the  battle.     (St-e  tbe  opening  of  Hnmer's  Iliad.) 

555.-139.  Sbsilty.  Shelley  was  drowned  while  sailing  on 
tbe  "Speszinn  bay."— 146.  Obermann  =  Eticnne  Pivart  de 
Senancour.  born  at  Paris  In  17T0  aud  dattlned  for  the  priest 
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profeaalon,  went  to  Geneva,  married,  lost  bla  fortune,  and 
turned  to  hla  pen  for  aupport.  He  wrote  Ob«rmann,  bU  moat 
famoua  book.  Id  1804.  Hattbew  Arnold  sboira  bis  great  ad- 
miration for  BenaDcour  tn  his  two  poems,  in  Jfomory  ^  (A« 
AutiM-  of  (%«r»MAA  and  Qbtrmawn  met  more. 

ROSSETTI. 

S69>  Oabribl  Cbableb  Dabtb  Bobbrtti,  or  Dartb 
Oabrikl  Robsktti  as  he  is  more  generally  known,  was  bom 
In  London  in  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  au  Italian  exile,— a 
poet,  DanCeBchotar,  and  man  of  letten, — who.  forced  lo  leaie 
Italy  for  political  reasooa,  bad  settled  In  London  as  a  teacher 
of  Ilalian.  Much  that  the  father  thus  ezemplffled,  entered- 
f  inheritance  and  early  surroundings  Inio  the  character  ot 
Is  more  dlstingulsbed  son.  and  found  expression  In  bis  art. 
From  childhood  Dante  Bossetli's  smbllion  waa  to  be  & 
painter,  and  at  fifteen  he  left  school  and  began  tbe  study  of 


hU  n 


Through  these  studies  be  became  actmalnted  wltb  the 
young  painters  John  Everett  Mlllals  and  William  Bolman 
Hunt,  and  with  them  he  started  the  so-called  Pre-Eepbaelile 


Brotherhood.  The  artistic  reforms  which  tbe  Brotherhood 
boped  10  eSect  Included  poetry  as  well  as  painting,  and  Boa- 
aetti — who  loved  and  excelled  In  both  Bits — expr^sed  these 
Ideas  In  both.  Qn  the  side  of  litenture,  tbe  bent  of  Boasettl'a 
taste  Isthown  by  tbe  publication  In  1861  of  his  tnosIatloDi 
from  tbe  early  Ihilian  poets,  afterwards  published  htDanUand 
hit  Circle.  Hla  original  work  in  poetry  began  early,  but  his 
first  book  of  poems  (many  ot  Ibem  written  years  before)  was 
not  published  until  1870.  Another  volume,  containing  some 
of  his  beat  ballads  and  the  remarkable  aon net-sequence  The 
BavM  of  Life,  appeared  in  1881.  Be  died  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  Boatettl  Is  as  dlalinctly  an  exponent  of  the 
Romantic  as  Arnold  is  of  the  Classic  spirit.  Like  Reals  he 
surrounds  raedlseval  subjects  with  a  glow  of  warmth  and 
eolor ;  like  Keats,  too,  be  is  a  pictorial  poet.  But  be  reaches 
the  Middle  Ages  through  Italy,  and  the  atmosphere  of  earlv 
Italian  religion,  poetry,  and  ar^  Is  almost  Inseparable  from  hu 

THE  BLESSED  DAHOZBL. 
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qutte  HgDt  Id  raylog  UiKt  ft  "nuika  u  hlghlj  remarkKble 
among  iLe  worki  of  Juvenile  Trllers,"  eapeci&lly  wbeo  iu 
"  total  u nil keneiB  to  any  other  poem  then  extant  is  takeD  fiita 
tccounl.''  Hr.  Hall  Caine  is  the  nuthohty  for  the  slatenient 
tlut  the  BUued  Bamotel  grew  out  of  BosMlli's  youthful  love 
for  Poe'i  Jiawn.  "I  tan,"  Roisettl  said  to  Hr.  Caiue.  "that 
Poe  had  doue  the  utmost  It  was  possible  tu  do  with  the  ^ef 
of  the  lover  oa  earth,  «o  I  determintd  to  reverse  the  coodltiona. 


andglveutleraoce  to  the  groaologof  the  loved  one  Id  heaven." 
The  poem  nae  publUhed  In  ihe  eecood  number  of  7  he  Qerta, 
in  February  1850 ;  U  next  appeared  in  The  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Maganne,  1856,  and  Qoally  la  the  Poem*  of  1870.  In 
each  case,  Rosseltl  made  gome  changes.  Ur.  Joseph  Knight, 
after  remarkiiiK  tbat  the  poem  "seems  lo  have  do  literary 
prototype,"  addi:  "Such  iuBplration  as  is  traceable  to  any 
source  whatever  belongs  assumsbly  to  the  pictures  of  those 
early  Italian  palnteia  whom  RoSBctti  had  lovingly  studied, 
and  to  domestic  Influence*  to  which  he  yielded."  (Life  of 
"Rosaettf  in  QTeat  Writert.) 

I.  BlMHd.    Specillcally,  one  of  the  bleased  Id  paradlae.    Cf. 
Artetent  Mariner : 


See  also  Par.  Lott,  III.  186.— 3.  Her  eyes  were  deeper,  etc 
is  instructive  lo  note  the  poet's  changes  in  these  two  linea 
the  first  vetsiOD  they  stood : 


1  =  it  seemed  lo  ber.  The  word  appears  to  have 
beeD  coined  by  Hossetti,  as  I  can  And  no  authority  for  Its  use. 
566.— 10.  To  one.  In  these  parenthetical  verses,  we  are 
suddenly  transported  to  earth,  and  hear  the  bereft  lover  speak. 
— 2fi.  It  wai  tho  rampart,  etc.  Hr.  EnlKbt  dies  this  descrip- 
tion as  "marvellously  daring  and  or{glDal."-^9.  rrem  the  And 
plaoa,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Btrikingly  imaginative  con. 
ceptloDS  In  the  poem,  and  one  of  the  most  admired.  Tbe  idea 
was  apparently  suggested  by  the  Ptolomalc  cosmolo^,  which 
has  an  assured  place  in  the  imagination  of  readers  of  poetry, 
through  Dante  and  HiUoD.  According  lo  the  Piolomcan 
ideas,  the  earth,  the  centre  of  the  univeree,  was  encompaMed 
by  a  series  of  hollow  crystalline  spheres;  the  teulh  sphetiB  or 
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The  "  music  o(  the  splierea  "  was  supposed  to  bftve  been  pro- 
duced by  ibe  vibration  arising  from  tbe  rubblne  of  Ibe  one 
Bg»inct  ibe  other.  This  music  seems  to  be  slluded  to  at  ibe 
end  or  tbe  si 


cue  it  may  have  been  lotended  to  symbolize  tbe  mystic  uslon 
ot  spiritual  exfsteDce,  every  leaf  or  part  of  nbich  is  raid  to 
respond  la  praise  to  the  breatb  of  Ibe  Dlvioe  Spirit.  Id 
Roesettl's  picture  founded  on  this  poem,  "  a  glimpse  Is  caught 
(above  tbe  Sgure  of  tbe  Blessed  Damozel)  of  tne  groves  of 
paradise,  wherein,  beneath  tbe  shade  of  Ibe  spreading  branches 
of  a  vast  tree,  tbe  newly-met  lovers  embrace  and  rejoic«  niih 
each  other,  on  Bcparaiioa  over  and  union  made  perfect  at 
last."  (See  Shalrp's  description  of  tbis  picture  in  bla  DanU 
OabrUl  Boiieiti,  2SL) 

THE  SEA  LIHIT8. 

570.  Tbls  poem  appeared  Id  tbe  volume  of  1870.    Tbe 

souad  within   the  shell,   alluded  to  in  tbe  last  stanza,  ia  a 

favorite  illustratioD  with  tbe  poets:  see  tbe  Isstances  given  in 

Stedmau's  Natitrt  and  Bltmtnt*  iff  PMtry,  20S. 


WILLIAM    MORRIS. 

073.  William  HoBBie,  one  of  the  most  perfect  represen- 
tatlves  of  the  Ecslhetlc  and  archaic  sympathies  wblcb  have  so 
largely  affected  tbe  English  art  of  tbe  last  belf-ceotury,  was 
born  at  Wnltiiamstow.  near  London.  In  1B84.  At  Oxford, 
where  he  whs  educated,  be  formed  a  lasting  friendtbip  with 
Edward  Burae-Jbnes.  the  painter.  After  successively  attempt- 
ing and  abandoning  painting  and  arcbilecture,  bis  artist-nature 
found  In  poetry  a  medium  apparently  more  suited  to  his 
powers,  and  bla  flr«  book,  QHtn&otre  and  Othtr  Fcenig,  ap- 
peared In  1658,  [he  year  In  which  Tennyaou  publiabed  Ibe  first 
of  his  Mj/Ut  of  tie  King.  Unlike  Tennyson,  however,  Morris, 
in  bis  treatment  of  medisval  or  old-world  themes,  sought  pure 
delight,  as  a  respite  from  present  problems,  In  a  f  tlr  world  of 
the  past.  Tbe  ugliness  of  modem  life  jarred  on  his  bMUty- 
.ovlng  nature,  and  in  180S,  wllb  Roaietti,  Ford  Msddox 
Brown,  and  Edward  Bume-Jones,  he  founded  in  London  an 
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eatabltsbmeDt  for  household  decoratloD.  Morris  Bteulfastly 
continued  in  tbe  work  of  lofualng  a  eraater  beautj  Into 
English  life  until  tba  last,  and  bU  finn  twc&me  a  powerful 
agency  for  tbe  spread  of  Pre-Raphaelite  Ideaa.  In  spite  of 
this  and  other  interests  be  found  Lime  to  produce  an  astouiah- 
Ing  qiiiititity  oF  literary  work.  Among  tbis  we  may  menlioo 
2'h«  Sarlldy  Paradite.  a  series  of  twenty-four  l«les,  which  ap- 
peared between  1888  and  1870;  bis  translations  of  the  .^Bneid 
and  the  Odyuei/;  bis  versiop  of  Icelandic  Sagaei  his  own  sagaa 
and  medisTBl  romancea,  Khlch  may  be  described  aa  prON- 
poems;  and  various  works  tllustniting  or  expounding  bis  so- 
cialistic theories.  It  was  a  life  of  enormous  labor,  MtaU^  and 
buoyantly  done.    He  died  October  S,  1896. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

ff70.  Rddtard  Eiplino  was  bom  in  Bombay,  India,  in 
IBM.  His  flr<t  book  of  verse,  JJtpartmerUal  Ditlut,  was  pub- 
lished in  1866,  BatraekBoom  BaOadt  in  1891,  and  bis  Btten 

SftHiniege. 

RBCESaiONAL. 
This  poem  was  written  in  1897,  in  celebration  of  the  sixtielh 
anntTemr^  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  It  appeared  In  tbe 
London  Timet  Id  a  place  ot  honor  immediately  beneftib  a  let- 
ter from  tbe  Queen.  The  Timn  remarked,  in  commenting 
editorially  upon  ibe  poem  :  "  At  tbis  moment  of  imperial  ex- 
altation, Mr.  ElptiuK  does  well  to  remind  bis  countrymen 
that  we  have  somelblug  more  to  do  tban  to  build  battle-ships 
and  multiply  gaus."  Perhaps  no  English  riogle  poem  since 
Tennyson's  Crouing  the  Bar  hai  won  sucli  an  instantaneous 
and  '^e-Bpread  recognition. 
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